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SHEEP FARMING IN THE CORN BELT* 


It has been a favorite theory of ours 
for the last fifteen years that sheep, 
to the extent of one hundred head to 
the quarter section, could be made ex- 
ceedingly profitable in all parts of the 
corn belt, provided farmers had their 
fences both outside, division and in- 


side fences sheep-tight, preferably 
with woven wire, which we think is 


the best sheep fence made. 





ling wethers weighing 103 pounds at 
8 cents a pound, and the sale of six- 
teen February lambs weighing 51 
pounds at 13 cents a pound, the high- 
est price offered in the market. He 
put these lambs in as an experiment, 
to fill out the car load and to test 
the market. What do our readers 
think of this? Six dollars and sixty- 
three cents a head for lambs two 
months old. Which pays the better— 





the clover. In addition a bushel of 
turnips were fed daily, and two-thirds 
of a bushel of corn and oats mixed. 
to fifty head, but just prior to the 
lambing season the mixture was two- 
thirds oats and one-third corn. 

They had ideal shelter, well venti- 
lated. Mr. Jolliffe has a lamb creep 
with metal troughs in which but one 
lamb at a time can get its head, and 
in which it can not get its feet at any 





NO. 18 
libitum, was the kind of feed that did 
the business in this case. 

Now this can be done on any farm 
that is naturally or artificially well 
drained and fenced both outside and 
into fields with sheep-tight fences by 
any man who knows how to keep 
sheep. Mr. Jolliffe’s father was an 
English shepherd, and he has grown 
up with sheep.) 

He tells us that he has not 





lost a 





One of our subscribers, Mr. J. B. 
Jolliffe, of Pocahontas county, 
who has been in the sheep business 
for fifteen years, during periods of 
high tariff and low, and has had an 
average gross income of 100 per cent 
from them during all these years, 
Stopped in our office the other day on 
his return from Chicago, where he had 
taken a car load of sheep. 

Mr. Jolliffe is one of the few men 
whose farms are fenced as above de- 
scribed. He reported the sale of year- 
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to raise lambs two months old for 
$6.63 or to keep them a year for $8.24? 

What interests us most, however, is 
the method of breeding and 
both ewes and lambs by which such 
weights as this can be secured. The 
ewes are of course of a mutton breed 
(Shropshires in this case), two years 
old and over, and during the winter 
were fed clover hay ad libitum, or, to 
speak more accurately, clover and 
timothy hay, but the ewes had sense 
enough to reject the timothy and eat 
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time. These can be cleaned by turn 
ing them over each day. In these he 
kept a mixture of half oats and half 
corn from the time the lambs were a 
week old. After they were two weeks 
old the were decreased, and as 
they became older the oats were left 
out entirely and they were given all 
the shelled corn they cared to eat, 
troughs always kept sweet and clean, 
plenty of milk (for his ewes were fiue 
sucklers, as they would be fed as 


oats 





above), the grain, and clover hay ad 


single sheep from stomach worms for 
he thinks is due to the 
plentiful feeding of worm powders, but 
in our opinion is largely due to the 
fact that he has a rotation of crops, 
and by changing pastures keeps his 


which 


“Cars 


land from being sheep sick. In other 
words, he does not grow’ stomach 
worms. Another beauty of it is that 


his farm is free from weeds. 
Farmers who are beginning the 
sheep business must not expect this 





(Continued on next page. ) 
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Aornts Wantep—iIn many localities subscrtp- 
Sions to Waliaces’ Farmer are received and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. If there is no club agent in your neighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 





ADVERTISEMENTS Of meritortous articles needed 
by the farmer solicited Frauds and trresponsible 
firms are not  peey—e advertised, and we will take 
&t as a favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columna. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces' 
Farmer as the best medium tn the West through 
which t reach the most Intelligent and up-to-date 
farmers. Rates can be had on application. No dis- 
gulsed advertisements are accepted at any price. 





CoMMUNICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany all com- 
munications, although they need not necessarily be 
published. 

PaorToorarns of farm scenes are gladly received, 
and will be reproduced {f of general tnterest, and 
clear enough to make satisfactory pilates. 








Questions—Subscribers are at liberty to ask 
Questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
will be answered as promptly and carefully as posat- 
bic, either through the paper or by mail. We do not 
@nswer questions for those who are not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 
Dostottice address, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 





All correspondence should be directed to the paper 
and not to aay individual connected with it. 
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A SQUARE DEAL FOR THE FARMER. 


In this political mix-up on the tariff 
question that is going on at Washing- 
ton, where the republican elephant 
from the inside is pushing off the 
boards of the tariff fence that has 
heretofore divided the two parties and 
the democratic donkey is kicking 
them in from the outside; in other 
words, when the republican insurgents 
are protesting against the practical re- 
enactment of the Dingley law, and a 
lot of democrats from the south are 
standing by Cannon and all his works, 
we are determined that so far as we 
have any influence the farmers shall 
have a square deal. They are sowing 
oats and wheat and plowing for corn, 
and have nobody to speak for them in 
Washington; while the lobbies are 
filled with representatives of the in- 
terests that prey on the farmer when- 
ever they have opportunity. 

It is true that their representatives 
and senators are there; but how are 
the congressmen to know the real in- 
terests and wishes of the farmer un- 
less the representatives of the agri- 
cultural interests, like Wallaces’ 
Farmer, stand up for their interests? 
We do not care whether our readers 
have been democrats or republicans, 
greenbackers or populists, or what 
not, they are entitled to a square deal 








in this revision, which comes only 
once in a number of years. They will 
have to take what they get; and if 


they do not make their wants known 
through papers in which they have 
confidence, how are the members of 
congress to know what the farmers 
really do want? Few of them write 
to their congressmen. They are gen- 
erally willing to do what the people 
want, if they know what that is. 

Now in this matter we stand for a 
tariff on hides unless there is also a 
corresponding reduction in the duties 
on leather, boots an€ shoes. And let 
it be on all hides, those that weigh 
less than twenty-five pounds as well 
as those that weigh more. 

We are utterly opposed to the draw- 
back system, which robs the farmer of 
the protection he might get through 
his grains. Any farmer who will 
think about the matter five minutes 
will see that no matter what tariff is 
put on grain, the price of which is 
fixed in a free trade country, it will 
become ineffective; but the moment 
our crop of wheat, for example, fails 
and the price is fixed in this country, 
then under the drawback system the 
wheat from Canada and the corn from 
the Argentine comes in free. The 
farmer is simply fooled, made to be- 
_lieve he is getting something when he 
is getting nothing at all. ' 

The greatest boon that congress 
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could give to the farmers of the west 
is absolutely free fence wire under 
sixteen-gauge, or such as is used in 
making fences. This will get him 
good wire and he will not need to go 
abroad for it, either. If the farmer 
who has lived on his farm for the last 
twenty-five years will look over his 
fences he will find wire twenty years 
old that is better than that bought 
ten years ago. Why? Because the old 
fences were made of puddled iron wire 
while the others are made of steel. 
Steel rusts rapidly and puddled iron 
slowly. So far as we can learn there 
is not a pound of the old-fashioned 
wire made in the United States today, 
and will not be until some action is 
taken. 

About a year and a half ago we took 
this up with the scientists at Wash- 
ington, and acting on suggestions 
made to him Mr. Haugen of the state 
of lowa introduced a bill admitting 
this wire free. That brought the wire 
manufacturers to Washington to see 
about it, and there has since been 
considerable improvement in the qual- 
ity of steel wire. It still remains 
steel, however; and if that is covered 
sufficiently to prevent rusting, it is not 
possible to use it in a woven wire 
fence. (See communication from Dr. 
Cushman on this subject in a recent 
issue.) 

We are going to stand for these 
things. We insist that the farmer 
have a square dea: in this matter. He 
is entitled to it, no matter what his 
party affiliations may be. The mix-up 
in Washington ought to open the eyes 
of every intelligent farmer to the fact 
that there is no real political principle 
involved in the tariff. It is simply 
a question of who, under guise of fur- 
nishing revenue for the government, 
can get the inside track and put the 
screws on the other fellow. 

We were brought up on corn meal 
mush, high tariff, and the Shorter 
Catechism. The tariff, however, was 
that advocated by Clay and Webster, 
and down as late as Garfield, a tariff 
that protected infant industries, which 
is quite a different sort of tariff from 
the tariff that creates monopolies, and 
is collected off the consumer instead 
of the foreigner. First, last, and all 
the time, we stand for a square deal 
for the farmer. We believe in letting 
congressmen know what we want; and 
if they don’t do what we want, we can 
settle with them afterwards. Con- 
gressmen, like every other class of 
people, yield to the strongest 
pressure. The pressure in Washing- 
ton is much stronger than a pressure 
a thousand miles away. If our read- 
ers will write personal letters to their 
respective congressmen along these 
lines it will do some good. 





FARM MANAGEMENT. 


There is no set rule for managing 
farms. Farms differ, the tastes of 
farmers differ, the availability of help 
whether on the farm or in the house 
differs on different farms; and hence 
there is no rule that can be laid down 
toapply to all farms nor come anywhere 
near it. An eastern Iowa correspond- 
ent presents a case which is not un- 
common: He has 120 acres of land, 
partly improved and partly paid for; 
can not hire help; wife not well; land 
needs tiling, but will require a great 
deal of tiling; will grow grass to per- 
fection. He wishes to seed it all down 
to grass except what he can work in 
corn himself, and then stock it with 
milk cows, seiling cream and buying 
young calves to consume the sepa- 
rated milk. He wants to know partic- 
ularly if he can keep his meadow in 
clover and timothy by drilling in seed 
in the spring as we recommend, or 
whether the growth of the hay will 
smother out the young grass. The land 
naturally goes to blue grass and red- 
top. 

Here is a case in which it may not 
be wise to tile at present, not because 
tiling would not benefit this land, but 
because under the circumstances the 
man can not afford it. It is a case 
where the work must be limited to 
what the man can do and give his 
wife as little work as possible. 

Now if we had a farm of this kind, 
we would seed most of it down to 
grass, using timothy, red clover and 
alsike, in the proportion of two pounds 
of alsike, four of red clover, and ten 
of timothy. We would put up a silo 
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that will hold about one hundred tons. 
We would then select cows carefully, 
weigh and test the milk, keeping only 
those that gave over two hundred 
pounds of butter fat for the first two 
or three years, and after that only 
those that give over two hundred and 
fifty pounds. A farm of this kind can 
easily keep twenty cows and the 
young stock until yearlings, and may 
be made to keep forty. Twenty cows, 
however, is sufficient, and possibly 
more than enough. He should aim to 
keep just what cows he can milk him- 
self. Ordinarily pigs will pay more 
for the skim-milk than calves beyond 
the number that naturally come from 
the herd. 





THE PROBLEM OF DISTRIBUTION. 


One of the interesting questions 
that came up in the investigations of 
the Country Life Commission was the 
following: What per cent does the 
farmer get of the price paid by the 
ultimate consumer, when there is no 
intermediate manufacturer, but simply 
a question of transportation? For ex- 
ample, what per cent of the price 
which the consumer pays for the 
farmer’s butter and eggs does the 
farmer receive? What per cent of the 
price of the apples and potatoes which 
the customer paid did the grower get? 

It is not difficult to answer this 
where the distribution is from the 
farm in the country to the citizen of 
the nearest village, provided the mer- 
chant pays cash for this butter and 
eggs. It is more difficult when he 
takes it out in trade, for the mer- 
chant can cover up the transaction 
by the profits that he puts upon the 
goods which he trades. 

The problem is more difficult when 
transportation is included. What per 
cent of the price which the consumer 
in the city pays finds its way into the 
farmer’s pockets; or, to put it another 
way: How much more does the con- 
sumer pay than the farmer gets? One 
often sees business men who have 
been out in the country twenty or 
thirty miles coming in with a basket 
of butter and eggs, and there is fre- 
quently a difference of ten cents a 
pound or dozen, often enough to pay 
his railroad fare. Is there not some- 
thing wrong with the _ distribution 
when such wide disparity exists? We 
found an instance in California where 
a farmer a few miles out in the coun- 
try received 33 per cent of what the 
consumer paid in town. 

There is another phase of the ques- 
tion. Has the process of distribution 
been rendered more or less costly by 
the rise of the department store? The 
modern department store is simply an 


evolution from the _ old-fashioned 
country store. First we have the 
country store selling many things; 


then the city store selling one or a 
very few lines at most; and from this 
evolves the department store which 
sells about everything from a piano 
or set of furniture to a package of 
toothpicks. And yet the consumer is 
not benefited, even though the depart- 
ment store has cut out the middleman 
and buys direct from the manufac- 
turer. Their rivals say that there is 
a combination among the department 
stores, which decrees the number of 
them there shall be in a town, and 
boycotts any manufacturer who sells 
to rivals outside of this combination. 
Whether this is true we know not; but 
there are surface indications that 
point that way. 

Another phase of the development 
of modern distribution is the mail 
order house. This, too, is a great de- 
partment store, dealing direct with 
the consumer and always for cash. We 
are just now having a tremendous 
conflict between the country store and 
the mail order house which has 
entered into the field of national leg- 
islation. Country stores have been 
vehement in their opposition to mail 
order houses, because, as they allege, 
it takes cash out of the country. We 
have never been able to see how it 
took cash out of the country; for in 
either case the cost of the goods must 
go to the manufacturer and therefore 
go out of the country. The only ques- 
tion, it seems to us, is whether the 
profits shall be divided between the 
farmer and the mail order house, or 
go wholly to the country merchant. 
Say, for example, that a suit of clothes 
costs $10, and that the mail order 
house sells it for $12.50 and the coun- 
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try merchant for $15. The problem is 
whether the $2.50 saved is better in 
the farmer’s pocket, or would it be 
better to let the country merchant 
have $5.00. 

The country merchant complains 
that when the farmer buys for cash he 
sends it to the mail order house, but 
for credit he comes to the country 
merchant. There is justice in this 
complaint. He alleges also that he 
often sells good as cheap, after adding 
cost of freight, and even cheapez than 
the mail order house. We have no 
doubt this is frequently true. He 
alleges also that some of the goods 
sold by the mail order house are in- 
ferior in quality; and we have no 
doubt that this is often true, but he 
also sells some goods of inferior qual- 
ity. But the farmer is not a fool, and 
the catalogue house could not exist 
did not the farmer believe he is get- 
ting more for his money from it than 
from the country merchant. 

Has not a good deal of the evil of 
which both the farmer and the coun- 
try merchant complain grown out of 
the continuance of the credit system 
long after it was necessary, and out 
of the system of barter by which bui- 
ter and eggs are traded for goods in- 
stead of being paid for in cash, so that 
the farmer can buy where he pleases? 

This whole subject is worthy of dis- 
cussion in a broad and impassionate 
way, the object being to find out the 
facts in the case, with the end in view 
of correcting the present evils con- 
nected with distribution. 

We believe that the limited parcels 
post as proposed by the last post- 
master general, giving cheap trans- 
portation between the farm on the 
rural route and the merchant in the 
town would have opened up a 
way by which a readjustment would 
have been made that would have been 
beneficial to both parties. Sooner or 
later we believe this will come. We 
are not ready yet for a genera! par- 
cels post and will not be for years, 
but we believe we are ready for a 
limited parcels post, which will en- 
able the merchant to have goods 
shipped in by freight and distribute 
them more cheaply and economically 
than the farmer can get them in any 
other way. 





NOTICE TO CLUB RAISERS. 


Cash prizes have been mailed to all 


the winners in the club raisers’ con- 
test which closed April 13th. Any 
winners who have not received their 


remittance will please advise us so we 
can look up the trouble. 

All yearly and three-year orders re- 
ceived by us after April 13th will 
count on next year’s contest. Partic- 
ulars concerning next season’s work 
will be published at the usual time. 





Secretary Coburn estimates the de- 
crease in the acreage of wheat in 
Kansas at 400,000 acres, and places 
the remaining acreage at 6,000,000 
acres, the average condition at 88 per 


cent, with comparatively few insect 
pests. We can always depend on 
Kansas for helping us out on wheat 


as well as alfalfa and some other good 
things, and Kansas can depend on 
Secretary Coburn for letting the world 
know about it. 





SHEEP FARMING IN THE CORN 
BELT. 


(Continued from front page. ) 





degree of success the first year nor 
the second, but it is obtainable. No 
man ought to be satisfied without 100 
per cent gross profit on the cash value 
of his sheep, whether sheep be high 
or low, or whether the tariff on wool 
be protective or for revenue only, or 
there is none at all. 

Champ Clark in his speech in Chi- 
cago the other day on the Payne tariff 
bill made a big mistake in saying that 
it would not pay to keep sheep on one 
hundred dollar land except pure breds 
and for sale as breeders. Sheep are 
kept in England at a profit on land 
worth twice that money, and that un- 
der free trade, too. If congress should 
take the tariff off wool as well as off 
hides, which last they are very likely 
to do, the wisest thing for men who 
have sheep “sense” would be to take 
advantage of the sheep scare, load up 
with sheep, make some good money 
and rid their farms of weeds. 
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WORMS IN CORN. 


The corn plant is a good deal like 
the saint: it has enemies from first to 
last. No sooner is the corn planted 
than the wire worm, if there are any 
in the field, begins to feed on it. The 
little prairie squirrel takes his toll at 
the end of the rows. The gray ground 
squirrel makes a home between two 
turned sods, and he may take a quar- 
ter of an acre before the farmer is 
aware of it. 

The crow is on the lookout for the 
young plant when it comes up, and in 
loose soil puils it up to take the grain 
of corn off the end. Then the ant 
has been watching. The ants find the 
young roots an excellent dairy pas- 
iure for their cows, the corn root lice. 
As soon as the crn is well up the vari- 
us kinds of cut worms, a dozen or 
more, begin to gnaw it off at the top, 
and the wire worm and web worm prey 
upon . it. 

If the farmer could make a contract 
with these enemies in advance as to 
how much they would take, and give 
him a square deal, he would be will- 
ing to plant that much more; but he 
“an not make any contract, much less 
any combination, with these fellows. 

The question for the farmer for the 
next thirty days will be how to get 
ahead of the various varieties of cut 
worms. They are not likely to give 
trouble on anything except sod. They 
are not likely to give serious trouble 
on a clover sod of one year. They 
are likely to give more trouble on a 
clover and timothy sod of two years, 
and they are almost certain to give 
serious trouble on a blue grass sod or 
an old pasture. Last fall we advised 
our readers to plow up these old pas- 
tures then, get on them as soon as 
possible in the spring and disk them 
thoroughly, disturbing these different 
worms and allowing them to be prey 
for the birds. If you did not do so, 
we do not know any better advice 
that we can give than to plow early, 
disk thoroughly, and put off the plant- 
ing as late as possible and still have 
a fair chance of maturing a crop of 
sound corn. This will not be a pre- 
ventive of the web worms, nor of the 
wire worm, but it will help with the 
cult worms. 

You ask: Where do these cut 
worms come from anyhow? They are 
the larvae of night-flying moths, which 
lay their eggs in the grass; and the 
older the pasture, the greater oppor- 
tunity for its infestation and the mul- 
liplication of these pests. Therefore, 
the best remedy of all is short rota- 
tion, not allowing the field to be in 
grass more than two years. This is 
in the line of good farming. We have 
had a good deal of experience in farm- 
ing for thirty years, and have never 
had any serious trouble with cut 
worms except on old blue grass pas- 
tures. 





CARE OF THE YOUNG COLT. 


The young colts are beginning to 
appear upon the farms of the corn 
belt. Much of the future value of that 
colt will depend upon the treatment 
which it receives the first thirty days. 
First, as we have often pointed out, 
the colt is entitled to a decent birth- 
place. It should not be foaled in a 
fillhy stable or barn yard, but either 
in the open field washed clean by the 
spring rains, or in a roomy, well venti- 
lated box stall which has been thor- 
oughly cleansed and whitewashed and 
the floor covered with six inches of 
£00d, clean straw. Then, if an at- 
tendant is at hand to prevent smoth- 
ering, which sometimes occurs, and 
the navel is properly treated, the colt 
is started right. 

After it has drawn its draft from 
nature’s fountain and this has done 
its appointed cleansing work, one ot 
the first things to be done is to im- 
press upon its mind that the owner 
holds something of the same relation 
to it his Creator holds to him. So faras 
the colt is concerned the owner must 
prove himself all-wise, all-powerful, 
benevolent, the very essence of kind- 
ness, one to be safely trusted at all 
times and under all circumstances. 
The proper way to do this is, the first 
time you see it after it has been re- 
freshed and received the caresses of 
its mother, to put one hand under its 
breast and the other behind its hips 
and hold it. It has now reached a 
turning point in its life. If you hold 
it until it quits struggling, gives up 
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and finds it is not hurt, it has re- 
ceived an impression which it will 
never forget: that its owner is some- 
thing that can not possibly be re- 
sisted, that his will must be law, and 
furthermore, that he means to the 
youngster nothing but good. Then 
after it has submitted, pet and fondle 
it, caress it all over, give it to under- 
stand that there is nothing but kind- 
ness in your mind, nothing but affec- 
tion and healing in your touch, and 
you have taken the first step toward 
breaking or educating that colt. 

The next thing is to teach this 
youngster that the stable and its im- 
mediate surroundings is to be its 
home, and that it has no business to 
go elsewhere. Many a promising colt 
has been ruined at the start by allow- 
ing it to drag its weary limbs to town 
after its mother and, worse than this, 
to drag itself from one end of the corn 
field to the other hour after hour, day 
after day. The outlook upon the world 
must be very dreary to the colt that 
has this experience. 

Leave the colt at home in a box 
stall where it can not hurt itself, or 
in a paddock. Like all other young 
things, it loves company and likes to 
play; put it with another colt or a 
yearling, or some other individual of 
its kind. 

Do not let it go hungry for six hours 
the first month of its existence. This 
colt is to be worth from $150 to $250, 
and will be if it is bred right and 
reared carefully, and you can well 





and gives us promise of good meadows 
and pastures. 

Every exertion should now be made 
to get the crop of corn in as early as 
possible when there is sufficient tem- 
perature; and on this point we know 
of no better sign than the old Indian 
sign, so-called; that is, when the oak 
leaves are as large as a squirrel’s ear. 
The beauty of this is that it is practi- 
cable all over the corn belt, that de- 
velopment of the leaves of the oak 
tree indicating that there is the tem- 
perature which the corn requires. 

If the land can not be planted to 
corn on account of the lateness of the 
season, then plant sorghum, if you can 
use it, or millet. No good land should 
be allowed to lie idle this year, or any 
other, for that matter. 


HARDY CATALPA SEED. 


Where the farmer is willing to go 
to a little trouble and thus show him- 
self competent to take care of the 
trees afterwards, the better way to 
secure a grove of catalpas is to pur- 
chase or gather them seed, plant them 
on good soil in the garden or else- 
where where they will be protected, 
and keep the ground well cultivated 
and free from weeds. If he gets the 


genuine speciosa seed, he will thus 
secure plants of a larger size than he 
could usually obtain from a nursery- 
man, and will also be certain that he 
has the genuine hardy catalpa. 

A pound of seed will furnish enough 
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hurt catalpas, provided their tops are 
out of the water, and provided further 
that the water is moving. We doubt 
whether any tree or plant worth grow- 
ing will grow where land subject to 
overflow is covered with stagnant 
water for a few days. Our observa- 
tion is that even weeds will not thrive 
under these conditions. 

There is scarcely a farm that does 
not have land capable of growing 
catalpa, and some land that will grow 
catalpa better than almost anything 
else. Therefore take the first oppor- 
tunity of getting the genuine seed. 
Don’t undertake to plant the seed 
where you expect the tree to stand. 
Plant them in the garden; or if you 
can not be persuaded to do that, plant 
them in your corn field, putting two 
or three seeds where you would other- 
wise put a hill of corn, and then give 
them the same cultivation as the corn. 
The better way, however, is to put 
them in good garden soil, grow them 
a year, and then transplant them 
where you want them to grow. 


CHEMICAL DEHORNIG. 


While there was a great outcry 
against the cruelty of dehorning cat- 
tle some fifteen or twenty years ago, 
when Mr. Haaf, who was its chief ad- 
vocate, was prosecuted for practicing 
it, the great majority of the cattle that 
go to the markets now are dehorned. 
Most farmers when they put their cat- 
tle in the feed lot first dehorn them. 
‘Dehorning has come to stay. The 
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afford to unhitch at 10 o’clock in the 
forenoon, drive the mare home, give 
the colt a drink, take a drink your- 
self, go into the house, and make 
everybody about the place happy. Do 
the same thing about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. As the colt grows older 
and can nibble at some bright oats 
or sweet clover hay left within its 
reach, it will not be necessary to do 
this; but it pays to take a little time 
to get this youngster started right. 
When it gets a little older train it to 
eat oats and hay. It does not need 
any training to eat grass if given an 
opportunity. Keep that youngster 
growing up until weaning time, and 
then wean it gradually in such a way 
that its system will not notice that a 
change has been taking place, and 
that the colt has started off on an 
independent existence of its own. 





A LATE SEASON. 


We doubt if we have had such a 
late season since that of 1881, and at 
the present writing (April 23d) the 
prospect in Iowa does not seem very 
flattering for either spring wheat or 
oats. This year for once Minnesota 
and the Dakotas and the drier sec- 
tions of Nebraska and Kansas are 
very much in advance of Iowa. 

This should not be the cause of un- 
due discouragement. No doubt the 
lateness of the season and the fear of 
too rank a growth of oats will prevent 
farmers from sowing them and will 
considerably increase the acreage of 
corn. The lateness of the season will 
go far to insure the fruit crop over 
the central portions of the corn belt, 





THE GRAY MARES. 


plants to grow from two to four acres 
of catalpas, depending upon how thick 
they are planted; two acres, if he 
plants thick and afterwards thins out, 
and four acres if he puts the rows 
eight feet apart and the plants six 
feet apart in the row. 

We are frequently asked the region 
in which hardy catalpas will grow 
without freezing down in winter. We 
have seen them growing in Minneap- 
olis and in London; but we have not 
urged their planting except in an ex- 
perimental way north of the latitude 
of northern Iowa. How far west they 
will grow has not yet been deter- 
mined. We have not had good suc- 
cess with our plantings even on bot- 
tom lands near North Platte, Ne- 
braska (longitude 100), but we do not 
consider these experiments at all sat- 
isfactory, for the simple reason that 
they did not get the cultivation that 
is necessary to. their successful 
growth, and could not get it under the 
circumstances. 

Farmers sometimes ask us whether 
catalpas will grow on wet land. Our 
first plantings bordered on the edge of 
an undrained slough. They refused to 
grow there, and we would not think 
of putting them on land that needed 
drainage. We doubt very much the 
practicability of growing catalpas on 
land that is tile drained; for the roots 
go deep and we very much fear that 
they would fill up the tile. 

We are informed by men who have 
given the subject special study that 
they will grow luxuriantly on deep, 
poreus soils that are subject to over- 
flow, for example, along streams 


where black walnut usually thrives. 
An overflow of a few days does not 





only question is whether it shall be 
performed by chemicals or with the 
clippers. 

Any intelligent farmer can prevent 
the growth of the horns in a very sim- 
ple way. If he will take a stick of 
lunar caustic, which can be bought for 
five cents at any drug store, wrap it 
around in such a way as to keep his 
fingers from getting burned, clip off 
the hair just over the bud of the horn 
when the calf is a few days old, 
cleanse the skin, and while moist rub 
this lunar caustic over it until the skin 
is reddish, being careful not to go 
outside the bud, the calf will grow up 
polled. It will have a better poll than 
he can secure by dehorning when-it is 
a yearling. The suffering to the calf 
is infinitesimal, far less than that 
caused by the ordinary method of de- 
horning, and the youngster will have 
forgotten all about it by the next day. 

Care must be taken that this lunar 
caustic is well wrapped, or put in a 
goose quill, or handled in some other 
way that will prevent burning of the 
fingers and also prevent it from being 
broken, as it is brittle. 

You can grow horns or not, just as 
you like. Breeders of pure bred cattle 
prefer to have the horns, and we do 
not think the practice of dehorning with 
them will ever become general; but 
cattle intended for the shambles or 
the dairy are a good deal better with- 
out the horns than with them. In fact, 
the tendency of some breeds of cattle, 
the Short-horn, for example, and of 
individuals of other breeds, to drop 
the horns seems to show that under 
our present conditions nature herself 
thinks horns are a nuisance and is 
willing to let them go. 
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The Life and Labor of the Farmer in India 


BY SAINT NIHAL SINGH, OF INDIA. 





If the American farmer were to 
seek contrast to his life and labor he 
would find it on the farm in India; 
and the contrast would be as clearly 
defined as that which exists between 
day and night. 

Here in America the farmer is pro- 
gressive. He is always ready to dis- 
card old methods and implements, 
learn new ways and add to his stock 
up-to-date macninery. The farmer in 
India represents the exact opposite of 
all this. He is a reactionary of re- 
actionaries. His eyes are not fixed on 
the promise of the future, but they 


gaze steadfastly backwards on the 
past. The methods and implements 
that his forefathers employed are 


sacred in his eyes. He reveres them 
to such an extent that he can not get 
away from them. You can never con- 
vince him that the world has made 
any progress along agricultural and 
other lines since the implements that 
he uses in farming were invented, 
thousands of years ago. It is due to 
this extreme conservative attitude of 
the East India farmer that the agri- 
cultural methods and machinery have 
not changed for many centuries. The 
Indian farmer of today works with the 
same kind of plows, hoes, and sickles, 
and he sows, waters, weeds, harvests, 
and winnows his grain as did his an- 
cestors who preceded him generations 
ago. 

Since agriculture in India lacks the 
modern touch, it is essentially crude 
and elementary. The implements and 
methods are wasteful in the extreme. 
They squander a great deal of the 
farmer's time, entail a great deal of 
unnecessary labor, and through their 
imperfection the farmer loses much 
material that otherwise could be 
turned into money. 

If you were to see the East Indian 
farmer at work you would think he 
was playing with his land. His plow 
merely scratches the surface of the 
soil. It is an extremely rudimentary 
affair. All there is to it is a piece of 
irregularly shaped dull iron of poor 
quality, nailed to a long, narrow piece 
of wood, which is attached to a 
wooden cross-piece that forms the 
yoke by which the bullocks draw the 
plow. As a rule, the bulocks look ill- 
ged. They are small of stature and 
their dimensions do not bespeak 
strength. They are not only greatly 
inferior to horses in strength, but are 
incapable of fast work. 

You receive the same impression if 


progress of a snail. Naturally, when 
you see a farmer in Indian in his field 
you feel as if he was playing some 
game rather than destroying weeds. 
This impression deepens when you 
see how the fields are irrigated and 
how the crops are harvested and 
threshed. Almost all the farm land 
has to be irrigated. While the rainfall 
is heavy at seasons, it is uncertain, 
end prolonged drouths make irriga- 
tion positively necessary. Three prin- 
cipal methods are used in watering 
the fields. That most commonly em- 
ployed is to draw water from a well by 
means of oxen. A leatuer bucket, cap- 
able of holding about ten or fifteen 
gallons of water, is attached to a long 
rope which runs over a home-made 
wooden pulley and is fastened to a 
yoke of oxen. Beginning within a few 
feet from the well is an artificial in- 
cline, down which travels the team 
of bullocks, thereby drawing the 
bucketful of water from the well. The 
bucket is so attached to the rope that 





can not afford to use oxen for the pur- 
pose. In that event he works with an 
ingenious though primitive apparatus. 
Two poles four or five feet long are 
driven into the ground about a foot 
apart. Two or three feet from the 
ground a cross-piece is fastened to 
the poles. This serves as a sort of 
lever. In the middle of it a long pole 
is fastened, to one end of which is 
attached the rope and bucket. The 
other end is weighted down with a 
heavy stone. The farmer stands by 
the well and works the pole up and 
down by means of his hand. It is easy 
to realize how laborious a method this 
must be. But a still harder way of 
irrigating the fields is to draw the 
water out of the well by hand, with a 
rope and bucket, with or without a 
pulley, and carrying the water to vari- 
ous parts of the farm in sheep skins 
which hang over the back from a 
strap that crosses the right shoulder. 

Crops are sown in India in the old- 
fashioned way by walking about the 
fields and scattering the seed broad- 
cast with the hand. Even the corn is 
planted in this manner. Harvesting is 
done exclusively by means of sickles. 
The women of the farm help the men 
to gather in the harvest, and during 
this important time the men and 
women camp in the open on the farms. 





mound near by. Winnowing by such 
oneee is tedious and time-consum- 
ng. 

A horse is considered a luxury in 
India. He who owns a horse in Hin- 
dostan is regarded as a very wealthy 
man and the animal is used only to 
draw buggies and carriages. The 
horse does not figure at all in the role 
of a beast of burden on the East 
Indian farm. All plowing and hauling 
is done by bullocks. The moving of 
the crops from the fields is therefore 
an irksome and long-enduring task. 

With such methods of cultivation it 
would be impossible for one man to 
farm the large acreage that the Amer- 
ican farmer does. Such a task would 
be absolutely impossible. Of necessity, 
therefore, the farm in India is very 
small in area. It is rarely larger than 
ten or twenty acres—oftener it is only 
two or three acres. 

As to the nature of crops grown in 
the country: Wheat, corn, various 
kinds of peas and lentils, cotton and 
sugar cane are grown exclusively in 
northern India except such portions 
where the lands are low and the rain- 
fall heavy, where rice is grown. Rice 
is the principal crop in southern India. 
Some attention is paid to fruit rais- 
ing in the northwest; but there is 
great room for improvement, espe- 

















RAISING WATER WITH OXEN AND LEATHER BUCKET FOR IRRIGATING PURPOSES. 


when it reaches a certain point it tilts, 
thus permitting the water to run into 
a little reservoir and from thence 
through drains to any part of the field 
to which it has to be sent. This 
method of drawing water, though it 


On occount of the primitiveness of the 
methods and the crude sickles em- 
ployed, this part of the work is con- 
sidered the most arduous of all the 
labor connected with agriculture. As 
the stalks are cut with the sickle they 
are gathered in small sheafs and tied 


cially in the matter of packing, re- 


frigerating, canning and preserving 
fruit. On account of the poverty of 
fertilizers and crudeness of imple- 


ments and methods in vogue in India 
the acres under cultivation do not 
yield as good crops as they ought to. 


a‘ you watch the Hindoo agriculturist | may look easy, is extremely arduous. 

wn hoe his field. The hoe in India re- A few hours’ work of this kind tires by means of two or three corn or | For instance, seldom does an acre 

; sembles that in use in America, with | the farmer to the utmost limit of his | wheat stalks. These sheafs are later | yield more than thirty to forty bushels 

My two essential differences. In the first | endurance and forces him to seek rest | spread on the ground in a circular | of corn. The same is true of other 

. place, the iron part of the implement —at least temporary respite. The | strip about a yard or two wide. A | crops that are raised. Considering the 
is crudely cast; in the second place, | well, moreover, is shallow, and al- | team of oxen is slowly driven over | amount of hard drudging work that 


the long handle that forms an essen- 
tial portion of the hoe in America is 
almost entirely absent. The East 
Indian hoe has a handle, but it is ex- 
tremely short. In no case is it more 
than four or six inches long. The 
farmer who uses it is therefore com- 
pelled to hoe while squatting on the 
ground. As he hoes he shuffles along, 
seated on his feet, making about the 





though the process of drawing water 
is not at all rapid, nor does the bucket 
take up a great quantity at a time, yet, 
on account of the shallowness of the 
well, the farmer is soon obliged to 
quit his work, even though he may not 
be so inclined, on account of the lack 
of water. 

Drawing water from the well is all 
the more laborious for the farmer who 





the sheaves time and again until the 
stalks are all crushed into straw. The 
crushed material is put into baskets, 
which are handed to men standing on 
what resembles step-ladders or small 
platforms. These men slowly drop the 
contents of the baskets, which, as it 
falls, is blown by means of huge fans, 
revolved by hand, which blows away 
the chaff and lets the grain fall in a 
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WINNOWING THE CHAFF FROM GRAIN, 





the Indian farmer puts into his work 
the yield from the labor is pitifully 
disappointing, especially in view of 
the fact that one-third of his gross 
yield, or its equivalent in money, must 
be given to the alien government for 
taxes. 

As a general rule the farmer is a 
mere renter—he rarely owns his farm. 
Some rich money-lender holds title to 
the land and lets it out to him, de- 
manding an excessive rent for it. 
Usually the farmer attends to the 
farm all by himself. If he has sons 
they help him in his work. In India, 
grown-up sons, contrary to the cus- 
tom in this country, make their home 
with their parents. Even when they 
marry they do not leave the parental 
roof. Indian farmers, therefore, as a 
rule have large “families,” sometimes 
as many as 200 people living under a 
single home-roof, and they are rarely 
necessitated to employ , outside help. 
At harvest time extra hands are 
needed and they are employed by the 
farmer, who agrees to pay them a cer- 
tain amount of grain to compensate 
them for their labor. If payment is 
made in coin it seldom exceeds two 
and a half annas (five cents) a day. 
The income of the average East 
Indian, according to governmental sta- 
tistics, is only fifty cents a month, and 
farmers, as a community, live in the 
most miserable poverty. 

There are 450,000 square miles of 
waste land in Hindostan, or nearly 
one-fourth of the country, that is to- 
day uncultivated, though capable of 
yielding rich harvests. The people of 
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India do not know enough to bring 
these lands under cultivation. The 
soil that is in use is never allowed to 
lie fallow, even for a brief space of 
time. Crops follow one another in 
quick rotation. The farmer lacks the 
knowledge and resources to enrich his 
land by means of fertilizers. The 
East Indian cultivator does not know 
how, and if he did know he would feel 
that he could not afford to give rest 
to his land or improve ic by growing 
a crop of clover or cowpeas. He does 
not understand one word of agricul- 
tural chemistry. He is not aware that 
there are such things as commercial 
fertilizers. The only fertilizer that he 
knows about is cow dung, and, unfor- 
tunately, he is able to spare little of 
this for enriching the field, for timber 
is scarce in most parts of India and 
the cow chips are used for fuel. 
When these old-fashioned methods 
are taken into consideration it is easy 
to understand why agriculture does 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


of power over them. The influence of 
the priestcraft is unfortunately ex- 
erted to keep the farmers chained to 
the rock of the past. 

The farm house in the village has 
neither an attractive exterior nor a 
comfortable interior. It is usually a 
rectangular shanty built either of mud 
or of straw, or both. The lumber em- 
ployed is extremely small in quantity 
and mostly lacks the touch of the 
plane. The walls are neither painted, 
whitewashed, nor decorated in any 
way, nor are there any pictures adorn- 
ing the walls. The house usually con- 
sists of one room or, at best, two or 
three, and all of these are most crude- 
ly furnished. There are no carpets 
on the floor, which is of dirt un- 
covered by boards or even by mat- 
ting. The men and women usually 
squat on the floor, using small, narrow 
pieces of gunny sacks to sit on. The 
bedstead is home-made and may be 
described as a cot made in the most 

















A TYPICAL FARMER WITH PLOW AND TEAM. 


HIS WIFE HAS 


JUST BROUGHT HIS DINNER TO HIM. 


not pay in India. Since 95 per cent of 
the people of Hindostan are engaged 
in farming or allied industries, it is 
easy to realize why the people of India 
live in excruciating poverty. Famine 
rages in the country all the year 
round, and it will continue to do so 
until the East Indian agriculturist is 
taught to use better methods and ma- 
chinery. As it is, only one out of 147 
women and only ten out of 100 men 
farmers are capable of reading and 
writing, and only one out of every five 
villages in India has a school house. 
The home life of the farmer is so 
filled with desperate poverty that it 
lacks all picturesque details. He does 
not build a house for himself on the 
land he tills. He has the gregarious 
instinct well developed within him. 
Therefore hundreds of farmers club 
together and live in little villages ad- 
joining their land. Here also reside 
people engaged in trades allied to 
agriculture. Carpenters, blacksmiths, 
shoe and harness-makers, craftsmen 
that make baskets and kitchen uten- 
sils, ete., all are to be found in the 
village. Here also live the priests. 
East Indians are essentially religious, 
and the priests exercise a great deal 





elementary manner of bamboo laced 
across with coarse twine. The same 
room is used for storing goods of all 
descriptions, preparing and _ eating 
food, and for sitting and sleeping pur- 
poses. Not unoften the cattle are 
given a corner in the room. Since 
the married sons of the farmers live 
at home, the shortage of space com- 
pels two or three families to herd 
together in the same apartment. 

Life for the woman is especially 
filled with drudgery. She gets up be- 
tween three ond four o’clock in the 
morning. While her husband is feed- 
ing the stock she milks the cows. 
Over-night the milk has been boiled 
and allowed to curdle. The woman 
puts it into an earthen pot and churns 
it. Buttermilk forms an important 
item of the scanty breakfast. About 
the only thing that the farmer eats 
along with the whey is corn or wheat 
bread, which, unlike in this country, 
is made thin like a pancake and six or 
eight inches in diameter. Both men 
and women take a bite of this bread 
and pour down a quantity of butter- 
milk. In eating no knives, forks, or 
spoons are employed. The fingers are 














THE VILLAGE SCHOOL, 











made to perform the various eating 
operations. 

The farmer leaves his home at about 
four or five o’clock in the morning 
and, with his team of oxen, walks 
down to the farm, a mile or two dis- 
tant. Here he engages in various 
kinds of work connected with raising 
his crops. At noon his wife brings his 
lunch, which consists of corn or wheat 
bread, some vegetable saute, a little 
butter, and some whey. The farmer 
puts the butter and the vegetable right 
on the bread, which he takes into his 
hand, and while seated on the grass 
or a stump of a tree he eats it, wash- 
ing it down his throat with buttermilk 
or water. No hot drink or spirituous 
liquor is used, nor do the majority of 
the Hindoos eat any kind of meat. 
The farmer works at his field until 
sundown. His wife sometimes stays 
to help him work in the field, some- 
times she goes home and works at 
her loom, or hand wheel, weaving or 
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hard physical work they would be able 
to do otherwise. 
ple in India are fatalists by religion. 
They look upon life as an adversity 
that has to be shouldered as best as it 
can be. They are not afraid of death; 
in fact, they long for death, for they 
believe that on the other side of ex- 
istence they would lead a happier and 
a better-fed life. 

Thus do the people of India live and 
labor. Unfortunately, their education 
has been sadly neglected by the Eng- 
lish, who rule India. The Britishers 
went to Hindostan as a commercial 
proposition. They have stayed in 
India to milk the country dry. There 
being only 200,000 Englishmen and 
more than 300,000,000 East Indians, 


the only way in which the English can 
hold India is to keep them ignorant. 
For this reason four out of every five 
villages in the country have not been 
provided with schools by the govern- 
ment. 


But the spirit of our times is 








WOMEN CARRYING WATER FROM THE RIVER FOR 
HOUSEHOLD PURPOSES. 


spinning cotton. The farmers in 
India dress themselves sparsely, and 
usually with homespun cottons. The 
climate of the country being hot and 
moist, much clothing is not needed. 
The women as a rule wear trousers 
and small bodices. They cover their 
heads and shoulders with a long, nar- 
row sheet. The men tie around their 
heads small pieces of homespun mus- 
lin. They wear long shirts and baggy 
trousers that taper toward the ankle. 
About the only extravagance that the 
Indian farmer indulges in is that he 
loads his wife with ornaments of all 
kinds. The farmer woman pierces her 
nose and ears to receive rings, and 
wears ornaments in different portions 
of her body. These ornaments are not, 
however, expensive, being, as a rule, 
made of white brass or German silver. 

The life of great hardship and ex- 
cruciating poverty that farmers in 
India are obliged to lead makes them 
sub-normal. They lack vim and vital- 
ity. In their waking moments they are 
only half-awake. Throvgh insufficient 
nutrition they are unable to do the 





distinctly toward democratizing the 
world and snapping the bonds of the 
slaves. The people of India are slowly 
awakening to realize their sad plight. 
Hundreds of young Indians have gone 
to various parts of the occident— 
and others to this country—in 
order to learn modern methods of 
farming, etc. These young men on 
their return home are opening up 
model farms to educate their coun- 
trymen in up-to-date agronomy. 
These young men also write books and 
newspaper articles calculated to mod- 
ernize agriculture, and these books 
and articles are being devoured by 
the farmers. The rank and file of 
them are incapable of reading, but 
some one amongst the community, 
usually a young man, volunteers to 
serve as an interpreter. He reads the 
new lore on farming aloud to the com- 
munity, gathered under a huge tree 

which is the club house of the Indian 
farmer. Through this means the de- 
sire of the farmer for improvement is 
whetted. In a short time it is hoped 
that the Indian farmer will come to 

















CONVEYANCE OF A RICH FARMER. 


Naturally, the peo 
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se improved methods and up-to-date 
mplements, and thus he may in the 
future extensively patronize American 
manufacturers of improved farm im- 
plements and become an important 
factor in producing the world’s supply 
of breadstuffs. 





RED CLOVER. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a field of clover that was 
killed out in spots and is all a thin 
stand. It was cut for hay last year, 
and the second crop pastured some, 
but a good deal of seed was left on 
the ground. This is coming up thick. 
Could I mow this about May 20th and 
get a good crop of hay, or had [| bet- 
ter plow it and plant to corn? The 
land is good and had a light coating 
of manure last fall. How much of a 
hay crop could I expect, and how much 
of the value of the manure would I 
lose by not plowing it until next 
year?” 

This letter reveals the lack of 
knowledge about clover which, not- 
withstanding all that we have said, 
seems to be very common even among 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer. In the 
first place, this clover was not killed 
out at all, but died, as it would have 
done no matter what kind of a winter 
we had had. It must be remembered 
that red clover and mammoth are both 
biennials, and that if allowed to pro- 
duce seed the year after sowing they 
will die. If not allowed to produce 
seed they will continue until they do 
produce seed, if possible. A certain 
percentage of clover, probably one- 
third or one-fourth, is what is called 
hard-shelled, and does not ordinarily 
get sufficient moisture to grow the 
first year, but grows the second. In 
this it resembles the seed of locusts 
and some others. What remains is 
simply what did not grow the year it 
was sown. If our correspondent had 
sown timothy with it, as should al- 
ways be done unless you intend to 
plow it up the same year, he would 
have had a splendid meadow; and it 
is for this reason that we have ad- 
vised sowing timothy with clover. 

Naturally, there is a fine growth this 
spring from the shatterings of last 
fall. This will not be sufficiently ad- 
vanced to make a good crop of hay 
about the first of July, or about the 
usual time of mowing; but, having the 
full use of the land, it should furnish 
a good crop by August, and make suf- 
ficient growth to cover the ground by 
next winter. 

Our correspondent will not lose any 
of the value of the manure worth 
speaking of, for the reason that the 
young clover plants that are coming 
on will take up the nitrates as fast as 
they are formed. Whether he would 
make more money by letting it stand 
or planting it to corn is something we 
can not say. That depends on the 
season and the particular circum- 
stances of the farm. If we needed the 
hay, we would let it stand. If we 
needed the corn worse than hay, we 
would plow it up and put it in corn. 
He will find that he is killing out 
clover about every time he plows his 
corn. 





CORN FOR SILAGE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We expect to build a silo and want 
to know if it would be better to plant 
the corn a little thicker than where 
it is intended for grain alone. The 
land is rich, and Reid’s Yellow Dent 
grows very large, long stalks. Would 
five or six stalks be too much? We 
do not want to drill, as the land is 
foul.” 

Let us see what we want in silage; 
not grain alone, not forage alone, but 


the greatest amount of nutrients per | 


acre both in grain and forage. There- 
fore corn should be planted thicker for 
silage than for the ears alone, not 
mereiy because it will furnish a 
greater amount of nutrients, but be- 
cause the ears will be smaller and not 
nearly so likely to pinch off in the 
harvesting, which always’ involves 
more or less waste. 

We think that five or six stalks to 
the hill would be too many. Just how 
many should be planted will depend 
upon the character of the land, and to 
some extent on the climate. We 
should say that on the land described 
by our correspondent four would be 
ample, and on land of less fertility 
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Figure it out— one-third less fuel year after year— 
it will more than pay for the range, and leave a big 
profit besides. And in addition you get a perfect baker 
and work-saver. 


Neuen RANGE 
NON-BREAKABLE 
is made so scientifically right that it gives better service on a third less fuel 
than any other range—and it lasts a lifetime. The ARCADIAN is easy to bake 
with, easy to keep clean, and has many devices to save a woman work. 

Cast iron or so-called steel ranges can only be bolted together. They are 
made air-tight by stuffing the joints with stove putty. In six months or a 
year the stove putty crumbles, and the range will not bake as it should, 
being no longer air-tight. Butthe ARCADIAN is made lastingly air-tight 
by riveting it together exactly like a locomotive boiler—as can be 
done only with a range made of maileableiron. Never any false drafts through 
cracks fanning or checking the fire—a work and fuel saver—a perfect baker. 

Our Free Booklet will teach you to judge ranges. Write for it. It 
will save you a good round sum of money. Write today. 


Arcadian Malleable Range Co. 
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three or three and a half. In case of | 


hand power; the increase of stock, the | country; and the farmers are becom- 
a dry season in August corn on thin- | growing of feed for men and animals | ing interested in agriculture. This 
nish land will fire when there are on the farm, and the keeping of ac- demonstration work is costing over 


counts to show where the farmer ' 
stands. 

These field schools are bringing 
about a revolution in the south. One 
farmer gives his experience as fol- 
lows: “I was born in the cotton field. 
I worked cotton on my farm for more 
than forty years. I thought no one 
could tell me anything about raising 


cotton. I had usually raised half a 


more than three stalks to the hill with 
the ordinary planter. 

We would use a type of corn that 
will mature and would advise against 
the very large type of silage corn 
which it was customary to use when 
the silo was a new thing. Keep in 
mind that what you want is the great- 
est amount of nutrients which a given 
field will produce per acre in an ordi- 


eighty thousand dollars a year, but it 
is money well invested and will result 
in the regeneration of the south. 

Our readers who wish to look into 
this matter more fully should write to 
the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ask for Circular No. 
21, Bureau of Plant Industry. 
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THE FARMERS’ 
WORK IN THE SOUTH. 


The invasion of the boll weevil in | 


Texas and other parts of the cotton 
growing country gave an opportunity 
for the Department of Agriculture to 
demonstrate to the farmers of the 
south the utter worthlessness of the 
system of farming in vogue in that 
section. Briefly stated, it is this: The 
farmers of the south have for the most 
part been trying to grow cotton on 
bankruptcy. That is, the poor cotton 
farmer whom, it is estimated, grows 
one-half of the cotton of the United 
States, mortgaged his crop to the 
landlord before it was planted. The 
landlord could not accept any security 


CO-OPERATIVE 


bale, and thought that was all the 
cotton in it for one season. The dem- 
onstration agent came along, wanted 
me to try his plan on two acres. I 
agreed, but I did not believe him. I 
tried my best to do as he said. At 
the end of the year I had a bale and 
a half to the acre on the two acres 
worked this way, and a little over one- 
third of a bale on the land worked 
my way. You could have knocked 
me down with a feather. This year I 
have a bale and a half to the acre on 
my whole farm. If you don’t believe 
it, come and see. As a good cotton 
planter I am just one year old.” 

As a result of this movement ten- 


ants are growing their own sweet 
potatoes instead of buying canned 
potatoes. They are growing their own 


corn instead of buying canned corn 
from the north. They are feeding 
their stock on home-grown corn in- 
stead of paying a dollar a bushel for 
northern corn. 


GREASE HEEL IN HORSES. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“TI have a horse affected with what 
is called grease heel. I have been 
obliged to work him and have been 
doctoring him all winter. I have been 
using blue vitriol. It looks all right 
now. Will he be subject to this dis- 
ease all the time, or can he be per- 
manently cured?” 

Grease heel in horses may be 
caused from a number of things. 
Sometimes feeding a very heavy grain 
ration puts the horse out of condition, 
but generally the disease is brought 
on by a dirty stable or by working in 
snow or mud. Treatment consists in 
keeping the horse in a clean stable 
with plenty of fresh air and avoid 
working in snow or mud. Feed a light 
grain ration. To reduce the swelling 
apply a dressing composed of one 
ounce of vaseline, two drams zine 
oxide, twenty drops of iodized phenol. 


> 








but cotton, and hence the farmer grew 
cotton. In fact, he did not then know 
how to grow anything else. The land- 
lord (and it must be understood that 
a large per cent of the cotton lands 
of the south are worked by tenants, 
varying from 62.4 per cent in Missis- 


A horse that is thin-skinned and with 
tender heels is most likely to be 
affected with this trouble. Under cer- 
tain conditions a smooth-legged horse 
like the Percheron is probably more 
likely to be affected, while under 


The results are now manifest in a 
number of sections where this demon- 
stration work has been carried on, 
namely, more cotton per acre, the 
purchase of more and better horses 
and mules, the use of better imple- 


sippi to 40.6 in Texas) turned over | ments, better seed selection, more | other conditions the heavy “feather- 
this mortgage to the merchant or | improvements in home and schools, | ing” of the Shires and Clydes would 
| banker, who could furnish him money, | more months of schooling, better | be a factor in promoting the condi- 





and the poor tenant was compelled to | highways, healthier social life in tne | tions under which grease heel appears. 
buy his supplies at prices from 25 to 
100 per cent above the real cash value. 

The result of this is that the actual 
income of the farmer in the southern 
states ranges from $144 in Alabama 
to $305 per annum in Texas. This 
condition of things meant poverty to 
the cotton grower, poverty to the land- 
lord, and a constant waste of fertility. 
We think our lands in the Mississippi 
valley have been worn out, but the 
loss is almost negligible compared 
with that which is going on in the 
cotton growing states. 

Under these conditions the Agricul- 
tural Department took up what is 
known as farmers’ co-operative dem- 
onstration work, with four objects: 
First, to reclaim agriculture and make 
it an occupation of profit and pleas- 
ure; second, to improve rural condi- 
tions; third, to broaden and enrich 
rural life; and fourth, to make the 
farm attractive and country residence 
desirable. 

It inaugurated what are called field 
schools, where farmers met together 
with an agent of the department, who 
taught these poor farmers how to farm 
by deep plowing, by using the best 
seed, by giving better cultivation, in- 
tensive tillage, enrichment of the land 
by growing legumes and applying 
barn yard manure and to a certain 
extent commercial fertilizers; the 
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All Painted For $5.0 


Buy 


Any farmer can paint every out-buildiag on the farm inside and out for five dollars. 
50 gal’s of Taroleum for $5.00 and put it on with a spray pump or brush. 

It is better than paint because it is the best preservative of wood or metal known and it 
only costs about one-tenth as much. One gallon will cover 300 sq. ft. of surface. 


As Taroleum is a perfect germicide. 
destroying all insect pests, it is of par- 
ticular value for+ painting barns, poultry 
houses and hog and cattle sheds. 

For dipping shingles and fence posts and painting 

felt roofs and metal surfaces, Taroleum hasno equal. _ 
The State Experiment Station recommends it for laying dust in 

Pig pens, preventing Coughs and lung troubles. 

It is made in Black only. : 

§-gal. can $1.50—25 gal’s $3.00—50 gal’s $5.00. F.O.B.Omaha. Hydro-carbon for extermi- 
Dating prairie dogs, sold at same rate. 
Further particulars will be sent on request. 


Omaha Gas Company, 1840 South 20th Street, Omaha, Neb. 


adoption of systematic crop rotation; 
the use of horse power instead of 
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SAVE MONEY 
On Shirts 


Making shirts 
at home is 
mm ex pensive. 
fm You can now 
a buy detfershirts 
fa for ess money 
m# than any seam- 
stress can make. 
Our Signal Brand 
Hickory Work 
Shirt, for instance, 
is turned out by 
shirt experts. They 
have worked on this | 
one particular make 
50 of shirt for years. 
Cc Every stitch is fa- 
miliar to them. 
Naturally the shirts are unsur- 
d in workmanship. They fit 
beautifully, and it is a pleasure to 

































Hickory Work Shirt 


is made of finest chambray 
aranteed fast indigo dye, cut 

an and roomy and on natural 
lines so that it is really a be- 
coming garment, stylish enough 
for church. The stitching is perfect- 
ly even—that down the front plait is 
done by a double needle machine— 
doesn't vary a hair’s breadth. The 
slit at the cuff is not in the seam, but 
at the side, which prevents gaping. A 
double continuous facing reinforces the 
slit against rips or tears. 
With all these desirable qualities 
the price of Signal Brand Shirts is 
low—only 50 ceuts, 

You could not get a more comfort- 
able, better looking, longer lasting 
shirt if you paid $r.00. —— $1.00 J 
shirts are not as good as our Hickory, 

Signal Brand work clothes—shirts, 
coats, overalls, pants, are all equally 
perfect. 









































Hilker-Wiechers Mfg, Co., 
Dept. M Racine, Wis. 














Try This Hickory Shirt. 

If your dealer hasn't Signal 
Brand Hickory Work Shirts or 
won't get them, take no “‘just-as- 
good,” but tell us your size and 
send us so cents for one. If it 
isn't Setter than we say return it 

aud get your money back. 



















TOWERS FISH BRAN 


WATERPROOF AOWERY 
OILED ._ 
CLOTHING 
will give you full value 
for every dollar spent 
and keep you dry in 
the wettest weather. 
SUITS #322 

SLICKERS $3¢2 . 


° 
SOLD EVERYWHERE /) 
CATALOG FREE ]_ 


A.J.Tower Co. Boston. USA. 2% 
TOWER CANADIAN CoO. timiTED Toronto, CAN. 














‘Advertising 
4g the Goodhue 
Windmill can 
> have in any local. 
ity is a heavy wind storm 
BFcAuse. although easy to erect, it is hard 
for the wind to down—it has a governor 
that works perfectly in all kinds of wea- 
ther—the wheel has double arms of heavy 
channel steel giving more than double strength 
pe a a practically noiseless brake—it is 
ected on a tower guaranteed against 
CYCLONES AND TORNADOES — and 
because in every way 


Goodhue Windmills are Good Mills 


So sure are we of our ground, that, for a 
nominal fee, we will insure the complete 
outfit, mill and tower, for five years, against 
anything and everything. Write today for 
free wind mill book. APPLETON MFG. CO. 

32 Fargo Street, Batavia, Ill., U. S. A. 


My Creat Buggy Proposition 

it’s NEW. 
Positively best ever made by any factory. 
im I Save You 


GALLOWAY 















It helps you pay for buggy. 

harness, wagons, implementa, ete. 

WM. GALLOWAY CO. 
1166: 










WALLACES’ FARMER 


“RAILROAD RATES FOR 
FARMERS.” 


Elsewhere in this issue we print a 
communication under the above head- 
ing from a subscriber in Wyoming, 
which should be of interest to every 
farmer in our territory. Farmers in 
the different states imagined when 
they had secured state laws governing 
the railroads in the state and an inter- 
state commerce law that the problem 
was solved. They soon found that 
this was only a beginning. In fact, in 
many states, especially where the 
the railroad commission was elective, 
that the railroads controlled the nom- 
inations and selected commissioners 
who simply acted as buffers between 
the railroads and the people. 

It was a great mistake in Iowa, for 
which we are to some extent responsi- 
ble, when the commission was 
changed from appointive to elective. 
The nomination for railroad commis- 
sioner occurring, as it usually does, 
at the close of the convention, is sim- 
ply trading stock for other candidates, 
and the nominations are usually made 
after the farmer delegates have gone 
home. Hence the incompetence of 
many of the railroad commissions in 
various states. The right way is to 
make them appointive by the gov- 
ernor, and then make the govenor re- 
sponsible for appointing strong men 
who will do justice as between corpo- 
rations and people. Something more 
than this is necessary, however. 

When cases of real merit are 
brought up before the commission, the 
railroads are represented by experts 
in railroad matters; and even if the 
commissioners are honest and able, 
they are very likely to be fooled and 
deceived. What is needed is an ex- 
pert attorney appointed either by the 
governor or the attorney general, 
either attached to the attorney gen- 
eral’s office or independent of it, who 
makes railroad rates a study and be- 
comes an expert, and hence is able 
to meet any experts that the railroads 
may have as attorneys before the rail- 
road commission, state or interstate. 

For the past four years the Corn 
Belt Meat Producers’ Association in 
lowa (and there may be similar organ- 
izations in other states) has been do- 
ing what the state ought to do; and 
it has been done at large expense to 
the stockmen. Its experience, how- 
ever, has pointed out a way by which 
the people’s rights may be secured. 
A bill was presented before the Iowa 
legislature, passed the house and 
failed by two votes in the senate, de- 
feat being the result of men who 
should by all means have voted for it 
not having the courage to vote either 
for it or against it, but dodged it. 

The only way, therefore, to secure 
justice is for the people in various 
states to secure the enactment of a 
law of this character and thus be 
represented in court by authority sec- 
ond to none which the railroads can 
secure. This is the one remaining 
thing necessary to enable the farmer 
to secure justice. How he is defeated 
in his efforts to secure justice may be 
seen from reading the article to which 
we refer. 





MULCHING POTATOES. 


A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“I would like to know about the 
system of growing potatoes with a 
straw mulch. Should the ground be 
plowed and the potatoes planted and 
then the straw put on, or will it do 
to plant without plowing? Please ex- 
plain fully.” 

Our correspondent evidently has the 
wrong idea of the use of the straw 
mulch in growing potatoes. When this 
is used the ground is prepared and 
the potatoes planted in the ordinary 
way. After the plants are several 
inches high the straw mulch is put on 
between the rows, completely cover- 
ing the ground, and deep enough to 
prevent any vegetation coming up 
through it, except the potato vines, 
which are protected from the straw. 
The theory is that the straw mulch 
serves the same purpose as cultiva- 
tion. While in some cases it has been 
found that the yield of potatoes can 
be increased by the use of straw as a 
mulch, in general practice it is not a 
satisfactory thing to do, and if any 
considerable quantity of potatoes are 
grown the cost of the straw is greater 
than the cost of cultivation. 
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Maxuell 


PERFECTLY SIMPLE — SIMPLY PERFECT 


j I Want You to Know the Latest y 
Achievement of This Wonderful Car FF 





\, You are looking for reliability in the car you iy 
4 buy—here is a feat never before accomplished in the WE 
om history of automobiles. WY 
iW On March 18, ’09, a Maxwell touring car left "i 
Boston, Mass., to establish the World’s Non-Stop Mi 
: record of 10,000 miles. On April 12, after 26 days 
X, of consecutive running—over 624 hours—this remark- if 
rg able record was established. s\ 
¥) THE MAXWELL NOW HOLDS ALL LONG-DISTANCE [yg 
yy NON-STOP RECORDS FROM 5,000 TO 10,000 MILES ta 
(i What greater proof of unfailing reliability can you ask— ay 
MI what possible test can you submit your car to that can com- 1] 
if pare tothis? In one season you will not automobile 10,000 *y 
W miles—here is a carthat has covered more miles than you will “y 


drive in a year, and did it without so much as stopping the 
engine for a second, 

I want to impress upon you that this test was made over 
n ordinary roads. Reade that were at times covered with snow 
yy and mud. In fact underjust such conditions as you may meet, 


4 Ten years ago such a record would have been considered 

fh impossible. Think of what it means. Think how perfectly 

ts the Maxwell must be built to cover, without stopping the p 

e engine, a distance approximately equal to that from New . 
aN York to Japan, or almost half way around the world. I have ii 
As repared a booklet on thisrun. It proves that the Maxwell, vii 
Ne ecause of its reliability is the logical car for the farmer who i * 
“ON demands both style and service. a 


Please let me send this new book, together with our 


\ catalog and other literature today. é . 
Fs Sing Pres, 


: MAXWELL BRISCOE MOTOR CO. f 
Pawtucket, R.1. Terrace St. TARRYTOWN,N.Y. New Castle, Ind. 


Western Branches 


Ks, Maxwell Briscoe Motor Co., 1407 Michigan Maxwell Briscoe Auto Co., 1616 Grand Ave- 
Avenue, Chicago nue, Kansas City 
Maxwell Briscoe McLeod Co., 243 Jeflerson Maxwell Briscoe Minneapolis Co., 219 7th 











p Avczsue, Detroit Street, South, Minneapolis 
: Maxwell Briscoe Handley Co., 176 Elm Street, Dallas, Texas 4 ' 
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.* Fall equipment, $1,450 ae 
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NORTHWESTERN LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY, 










FOSTROM’S $1520 FARM LEVEL 


With Magnifying Glasses 
in The Telescope 


enables you to read the - 
Target at a distance of over \ ar 
400 yards, therefore the problem Y 
ofa FARM LEVEL with TELESCOPE at moder- 
ate cost has at last been solved. Voluntary letters 
from every State in the Union show the complete 
satisfaction it gives for all kinds of DRAINAGE 
WORK, IRRIGATION, DITCHING, TER- 
RACING and every sort of farm work ee 9 
a Level. GUARANTEED to be absolutely SIMPLE, 
ACCURATE, DURABLE and dependable in every 
respect. NOW is the time to send in your order. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO., 
149 Madison Ave., «« «+ Atlanta, Ga, 















Complete 
le Guttit with 
: ull instruc- 
tions, shipped 
anywhere 
0.0.D. $15.00 
and express 
charges 
Subject to 
Examina- 
tion. 





















Is Your VALUABLE ANIMAL INSURED 


Against DeatH FROM DISEASE on AcciDENT? 


[ae lop mmolol lohaior \-1- bh am coll Mohs a. MET -t No MAN iS RICH 
oe ) wo) oO) et po ee ZolUM ET ael-lur Gale) ie Violin da-bal viel tp Va 


DES MOINES, 1OWA 

























A Portable Gasoline Engine 


on skids, or on trucks. Our 1% to 2 horse-power engines 
are @ very satisfactory power for running cream separators, 
pumping water, etc. The simplest and most satisfactory little 
engines made. Anyone canrun them. Other sizes up to I) horse- 
power, equally satisfactory and cheap. The new patented gov- 
ernor principle of these engines gives them the most equal power 
of any engines on the market, and the one-piece cylinder and 
‘aead insures against leakage and packing troubles. 
Write for illustrated circular. 


SHERMAN & SMITH GASOLINE ENGINE COMPANY, Stanley, lowa 
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NT CoRN 


Tue Corn took first ise for Min- 
pesota at the ( hicago National Corn 
Exposition. The best White Dent 
Corn for pinncopta, Dakota, Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Its early maturity and large 


felds are due entirely to breeding and selec- 
fy jon— work which we bave carried on for years. 
Stalks grow about eight feet high. 


Ears aver 
nd b at husking time an 
- — pe Lew three fort elght inches from 
of i us r acre 
Mg groend, i es: 21-3 3 buss 96.00; 5 bus. 
$12.50; no extra charge for ‘bags. 
MINNESOTA No. 13 CORN 
Extra Early boy Dent 


Originated by Prof. W. M. Hays at the Minnc- ) 
sota State Experiment desing and now recog: | 
nized as the standard Yellow Dent Corn of the 
Northwest. Readily adapts itself to changes 
in soil and climate. Matures in #0 to 100 8. 
Lari 6, handsome ears, 16 to 2) rowed. he 
« alks grow seven feet high and ie saves Make 
excellent fodder. Pedigreed, selected Seed 
Corn is searce. Send us your “orde r os once. 
MB i 1 bu, $2.50; 21-2 bus. $6.00 
as. $11. 35; no extra ¢ harge for he 
25th Anniversary e wtace 
Describes fully and in detail all vart- STERLING 
eties of seed corn, field seeds, grass a> 
seed, geste and flower see seod 5 
ete. A copy of this hand- 
some edition will be mailed free. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 
Seedsmen, 272 Bridge Sq., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Hew Grop 
OWA GROWN 
Recleaned 
TESTED 
ed Red Clover at about half last spring's prices. 
br Ss Alsike and — hn Timothy, Blue 


Grass, etc., at low prices. ‘Now ie s the time to buy. 

Ask for samples and a copy of our a Clover Seed Cir- 

culag. Large illustrated catalogue of farm and garden seeds 
ree if you mention this paper. 


soa SEED CO., DES ‘MOINES, IOWA 
SEED CORN—High Yielding, Prize Winning 




















When I say prize winning I have license to say so. 
$100 to my customer who has the best sample at the 
National Corn Show. Write a | ky free catalog. 
Kx. D. ROBERTS, ed Oak, lowa 


FURNAGE GURED 
SEED CORN 


BROWN’S CHOICE Bred from Leaming 


stock, Reid's Dent, Sil- 
ver Mine, Yellow Rose, the best early corn. It ts 
well selected. We yrow thiscorn. Send stamp for 


Particulars to 
JOUN E. BROWN & SON, Mitchellville, lowa 


Seed Corn REID'S YELLOW DENT 


BOONE COUNTY WHITE 


We guarantee our corn to be pure bred, early 
maturing, deep grained and of strong vitality. We 
secured our start from the originators. Now, after 
ten years of careful breeding no one can ship you 
better seed. Shipped subject to 10 days test. In the 
ear crated 62.00, shelled (in bags) $2.00 per bu. 

J.H. & H.C. GROVES, 


Box 93, Williamsville, au. 


REID'S YELLOW DENT *:,°%0,2.72% 


better than ever before. 350 bushels sold Wallaces’ 
Farmer folks last year and never a kick. Guaran- 
teed to be satisfactory. #2 per bu. in ear or shelled. 
Order early. 
J.T. Stillinger & Sons, 

Fire Dried Seed Corn, Kherson 


SEED Oats, Timothy, Millet, Clover 


and all kinds of Farm Seeds. Write_for Cat- 
alog and save money on all the FR 


seeds you buy. Box J 
FRED ECHTENKAMP, Arlington, Nebr. 


Reid’s Yellow Dent Seed Corn 


Shipped - approvall, bred for quality and high 
eld. Price $2 per bu. crated. 


RAY GATEWOOD, Packwood, lowa 


Seed Gorn—Iimp. Pride 


Deep grain, golden yellow. This corn has been 
tested at experiment stations in seven counties in 
central and northern Iowa. Results of these tests 
will be furnished on request. Im ear only. 

&. GREGORY, Ralston, lowa 


MoKeighan’s Golden Dent Seed Corn 


Unexcelled as a heavy yielder and for feeding. 
Pure bred, uniform in type, deep grain, fire-dried, 
high in vitality. Sold on 10 days’ approval. Write 
for 4th annual booklet and sample. 

R. J. McKEIGH AN & SON, iL. - Box x 15C, Y ates City, Il. 


Reid’s Yellow Dent Seed Gorn 


Limited amount for sale. Bred for early maturity 
and high yield. Shipped on approval with ten days 
days to test. 

J. W. COVERDALE, 


Seed Gorn 


Pure bred, fire dried, Northern grown Retd’s Yel- 
low Dent and Impoved Early Leaming. Bred for 
yield, quality, type and earliness. Fall selected, 
carefully inspected, tested, guaranteed: Booklet 
free. W. MH. Wilson, Grower, Geneseo, Ill. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


ALSIKE FOR WASHED LAND. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have just been reading in your 
paper of April 9th the query of and 
answer to a correspondent who has a 
piece of badly washed land. 

Now let me say that right here, and 
here only, is the place for the use of 
alsike clover (in central Illinois), at 
least for some years to come, so far 
as I can see. I somehow got it into 
my head some years before I became a 
subscriber to your paper that this 
clover would be fine for timber or clay 
lands. I tried it and failed. 

After seeing it praised so highly by 
you I concluded there must have been 
something wrong with my manage- 
ment of the experiment, and have 
therefore tried it not only in all man- 
ners you have suggested but in every 
conceivable way, on high, rolling clay, 
flat, sandy loam, river bottom lands 
and marshy soils without success. It 
has practically all disappeared from 
all these lands before the same has 
been broken up. But lo! on a strip 
of dry yellow sand about six feet deep, 
from which all the surface soil had 
been washed in times of overflow of 
the Sangamon river, there appeared 
alsike clover which could have come 
from no other source than the drop- 
pings of the cows that were pasturing 
on the clover where it had been sown 
and crossed this strip in going to and 
from water. I considered it would 
have been only a waste of seed to sow 
the alsike there. As on your corre- 
spondent’s washed ground, the weeds 
that will grow there are of a very 
poor quality as well as being short. 
Yet this alsike that has been carried 
there bids fair to make a fine stand 
in spite of the fact that (it being of 
small area) the cattle keep it eaten off 
very close. 

I was at first inclined to think that 
perhaps the bacteria, considered so 
essential to the growth of clover, 
might be of the right kind in this place 
to suit this kind of clover best, but 
was forced to give up that theory, be- 
cause the clover will grow just as well 
on any good ground as here, but no 
better. 

The point I wish to make is if you 
have a place where nothing else will 
grow and can use it for pasture or 
seed, put alsike clover there, and after 
the clover has grown there a few years 
blue grass will come in of itself. 

C. A. LESTER. 

Champaign county, Illinois. 


(Note—We recommend alsike, first, 
for lands subject to overflow, where 
the water is not stagnant but moves, 
be it ever so little; second, as a mix- 


ture with red clover on lands that 
need drainage but which it is not 


practical to drain at the time, also on 
sloughs for the same reason. We 
recommend it in older sections of the 
country where the soil has become 
more or less acid, and on which red 
clover will not grow successfully; and 


lastly, as a mixture in hog pastures 
simply to give greater variety.— 
Editor.) 





GROWING MELONS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Last spring I saw an inquiry in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer pertaining to growing 
melons. I have grown melons for 
market almost continually for over 
twenty-five years, and this is my plan: 
I select a piece of rich sod _ land, 
preferably a hog or sheep pasture, and 
break it in the fall. The field is thor- 
oughly disked and dragged _ before 
planting time, which should not be 
done until the ground is thoroughly 
warmed, or in what one would call an 
ideal condition for planting corn. I 
plant by hand, using a corn check 
wire for a line and putting the hill 
of melons at every other check button, 
or from seven to eight feet apart. 
Move the wire eight feet over for the 
next row. The hills are now checked 
as corn, only double the distance, 
and can be cultivated by horse in both 
directions. 

Plant from fifteen to twenty 
to the hill, putting the seeds down to 
moist ground, but not to exceed one 
and one-fourth inches, and if the 
ground is mellow and moist three- 
fourths of an inch deep is better. 
There is now nothing more to do but 
wait for them to come up. 

Just when the plant begins to break 
through the ground is the time to pre- 


seeds 


April 30, 1909 


a 
ONLY $I.60 BU. FOR FINEST SEED CORN 


Your entire =e of corn next fall will depend on the seed corn you plant. 
ds. 


YELLOW VARIETIES 


CATTLE KING, REID DENT, 
LEAMING, GOLDEN YELLOW. 


Vansant corn holds great record for big yiel 


WHITE 


VARIETIES 


FARMER’S INTEREST, 
IOWA SILVER MINE. 


Any variety—one bushel $2, two bushels or more $1.75. tet bushels or more $1.60. Sacks always free. 


We grow our own seed. You can average 75 bushels per acre. 


Beautiful Catalog Free. 


Send for it. 


order by telegraph if in rush aad we will ship C. O. 


Have your bank 
D. 


Shipments made 


W. W. VANSANT & SONS, Box W, FARRAGUT, JA, Shipments mace | 








Summers Seed House, Malvern, la. 


Our Seeds are bred, selected and tested by Ames experts. 
of the North ninéty-day corn, tested or untest- 
ed, In ear or shelled and graded for the planter. 


Nebraska grown alfalfa of fine quality. 





Retd’s Yellow Dent, Iowa Ideal and Pride 


ALFALFA 








SEED 


Our Goddard's “SILVER KING” White 
Dent won twenty-six Grand Champion Sweepstakes 
and prizes at the 1909 Ames Short Course. One of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Jowa Corn Growers’ Asso- 
ciation writes us that he bas won more than $400.00 
in cash and other prizes. We offeronly “SILVER 
MING,” grown by the originator, H. J. Goddard. 
Also all other Short Season varieties grown in 


COR 














bow ——_ CLOVER, TIMOTHY, 
N AND FLOWER SEEDS. 


THE ADAMS SEED COMPANY, - 


SEED OATS, 
GET OUR CATALOGUE. 


SEED BARLEY, SEED FLAX, 


DECORAH, IOWA 











ing strainer. Valuable book of instruction free. 





conspire to damage the crop, and in all cases succeed if the farmer does 
not spray. This is the only hand pump having automatic agitator and brush for clean- 
- FIELD FORCE 


Empire Kina. 


: with . a 
He who attempts to grow fruits without a Sprayer is a 
capped. Blight and bugs, rot and rust, mold and mildew. all 


PUMP CO.,44 tirnSt., ELasma, W. Y. 














SEED CORN 


cre for Seed. 
all kinds of Farm and Gar Seed mailed 


paper. §fowa Seed Co., Des Moines, lowa. 


We P and all the best varieties of choice, selected, 
W rosperi thoroughly tested seed corn, which have yielded 
to 215 bushels per acre. Costs only 25 cents Per 


e, descriptive catalog of Seed Corn and 
free if you mention this 








pare to protect it from insect pests. 
The little striped beetles or cucumber 
bugs are the principal enemies, as 
they can totally destroy a crop in five 
hours’ time. To combat them suc- 
cessfully prepare at the time the plant 
begins to break through the soil the 
following, which is a secret to those 
who know it: 

Take one-half bushel measure of 
hen manure and one-half bushel of 
hog manure that has not been leached 
out. Put in a barrel and cover with 
sufficient water to thoroughly moisten 
it. In a few days this preparation will 
ferment, causing a very unpleasant 
odor. A very careful semi-daily watch 
must be kept to discern the coming of 





CANE SEED 


Dairymen and stockmen sow cane for forage crops, 
the greatest fodder producer on record. I have a 
fresh lot of Iowa grown, thoroughly recleaned seed 
for sale. Write for samples and prices. 

John J. Blommers, Pella, lowa 


Harvy GaTALPA SEED 


I have a limited supply of genuine hardy Catalpa 
seed, from my own trees, $1.75 per pound, postpaid. 


J.B. JOLLIFFE, Rolfe, lowa 
Northern Illinois Reid’s Yellow Dent 


SEED CORN. Bred six years in plot for ylelds 
and score card points. Corn in ear $3.00 per bushel! 
Quality guaranteed. 

E. B. WILLS, 


Seed Corn—Reid’s Yellow Dent 


Big ylelder. Carefully selected and carefully test- 
ed. Shows 97 per cent good strong germinations 








Mendota, illinois 











the beetle, which invariably appears | One bu. s2. lots of 2 bus. or more $1.75 ler bu 
on a warm, muggy day or following a | E. N. DEWITT, Box 65, R. F D.. Tingley. lowa 
rain and hot sunshine. = 

Now is the time to get busy with | up, ete. While in nenete every in- 
your preparation, which should be | stance they have germinated, some 
diluted with water to an extent that one day while the growers were away 
it will not scald and consequently kill to town, after a rain, when too wet to 
the plant, which it will doin one hour’s | cultivate the soil but the very time 
time if applied too strong or without when the little striped beetle is act- 


sufficient dilution. The above amount 
of manure will make about fifty gal- 
lons of solution. 

This preparation can be applied by 
pouring on with an old dipper, or, bet- 
ter still, with a knapsack sprayer. 
This solution does not kill, but drives 
away the pests, and they will not work 
upon a plant thus treated. I have 
successfully combatted this pest on 
ten acres of melons in one season, go- 
ing over them with a sprayer in one- 
half day by walking briskly. 

I begin cultivation as soon as the 
rows can be seen, using a one-horse 
cultivator, and after plowing, hoe in 
loosening up any 


ive, the beetle has gotten in his work 
successfully without a single sign to 
show what he has been doing. 
READER. 
Lyon county, Iowa. 


TREATMENT FOR SWEENEY. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

My father was an 
On two occasions I saw him effectu- 
ally cure sweeney. In the barn yard 
he built a fire of chips, in which he 
placed an old ax. Then he would 
thoroughly bathe the lame shoulder of 


Illinois farmer. 


and around the hill, = the horse in lard or meat drippings, 
crust and drawing in fresh soil around | ang when the ax was almost red hot 
the plants. he would hold it very close to the 

Melons, squash, and cucumbers shoulder and thoroughly heat the lard 
need frequent hoeing and cultivation. | jnto the flesh. The horse had to be 
You can not cultivate too much after | held firmly by someone, for at first he 
the plant gets a good start; but before would shy about considerably; but 
beginning to start runners thin to after he learned that the _ treat- 
three or four of the most vigorous | ment was for his benefit he would 
plants to a hill. take to it very kindly. During treat- 


cultivation until it is 
the runners over into 


Continue 
necessary to lay 


freedom of the 
worked no 


ment he was given the 
barn yard, and when again 


the hill to prevent tearing off the run- loose or slouchy collar was allowed on 
ners, carefully replacing them in their him. Two or three weeks (every day) 
natural 2 position _aner cultivation. treatment affected a cure. 

They will now take care of them- SUBSCRIBER. 


selves and should be ready to reward 
the grower in 100 to 110 days. 





Peoria county, Illinois. 


I have never tried commercial fer- 
tilizers in the hill, having always had es CROP NOTES. 
access to good rich land. Cucumbers, April 24.—Spring cold and ten 
8 . later than last year. Oats seeding just 
squash, and pumpkins require the | completed. No prospect of fruit blos- 
same care and cultivation as above soms for awhile. Ground freezes nearly 
Ew . 2 an o a ae every night and fields are most too we 
described, only squash and pumpkins for good disking. Spring pig crop prom- 
should be planted twelve feet apart ises to be light. Horses scarce and never 
each way. were higher priced. Some land ¢ ng 
ae teal — sale daa ing hands at prices ranging from $75 to 
Many people say they can not raise Sak pee dest. Vbetes Felte Cherokee 


melons, claiming the seeds never come 


county, lowa 
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WE. 


Real Free Trial of This 


Waterloo Boy 


A Square-Deal Stringless Offer 


that you can accept without risk. Take the engine—test it thoroughly for 
30 days after receiving it, until you’ve proved by actual work on your 
farm that the Waterloo Boy is the engine for you. If not satisfied, send it 
back at our expense. 
You can't get better or cheaper help for your work than the Waterloo Boy 
Gasoline Engine. Saws as much wood per day as eight men—does all 
the odd jobe on the farm—saves you time, money, work—and costs you just 
aday. The Waterloo Boy has stood atest of 17 years’ hard service. 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


It'll last a lifetime. So simple anyone can operate it; economical—fael used only when 
work is being done; the lightest engine 
made per horse power—easily moved 
from place to place; a perfectly made,£ 
strong, safe engine that'll give years® 
of hard service and never balk inj 








Load from Swath 
or Windrow 


The 16 Years 


CLEAN SWEEP LOADER 


The busines hay loader, but not the kicking 
kind. Does not bunch, wad, tangle nor 
thresh hay, and does not elevate manure nor 
trash. Divides a swath—the only machine 
for satisfactory clover secd gathering. Works 
on hillside or level, in wind or calm. Carrier 
raises as load increases. Detach without get- 
ting offload. Light draft, strong and durable. 


SANDWICH 
Dotvery RAKE 


TEDDER AND RAKE IN ONE—BETTER THAN EVER 


Does not rope the hay, but teds it into light, 
fluffy windrows so it air cures perfectly. No 
need for second stirring, which breaks up 
stems and jeaves. It rakes clean and it re- 
quires no dumping. The easiest of all rakes 
to operate, a boy old enough todrive can doit, 

Best pair Hay Making and Saving Tools on 
the Market. Send for catalogue and get all 
particulars. 


SANDWICH MFG. CO. 
116 Main St., Sandwich, Ill. 
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ERADICATES MANGE ON ALL ANIMALS. 
HEALS LEG AND LIP ULCERATION. 
KILLS DISEASE GERMS. 


SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS. 


[P@R SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


| Department of Animal industry, DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 












































over old shingles, or in fact, over any old or new 
roof, you put an end to your roof troubles fora 
longer period than is possible with any other roofing. wes 
Vulcanite Roofing is made by a process which produces a 
a hard, flinty surface that heat,fcold, fire, water, nor acid 
can phase. That’s why it resists all the elements of the weather N 
better and retains its “life” years longer than ordinary roofings. . 
It does not warp nor dry out dead, and become like tinder as many do. 
It has body, substance, quality, at na eens ry proves = is = Myo oe —, 
on, Onur free bookletstells how to test roofings, how_to tell whichis 
4 ww Bag ty E Write for it and we'll send a liberal sample of Vulcanite. We 


are glad to have you test it—compare it with any other. A postalbrings both. If your 
dealer does not sell Vulcanite we’ll see you are supplied. Send us his name. 


















PATENT VULCANITE ROOFING CO., Dept. 75, So. Campbell Ave.. Chicago. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


A FARM COLD STORAGE. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In your issue of March 26th I 
noticed a request from an Iowa sub- 


scriber for information in regard to 
building a cooling room in his cellar. 

Our experience has been that it is 
much more economical and practical 
to install a modern refrigerator than 
to build a cooling room or to use a 
cave for that purpose. If a cellar is 
well drained and the ceiling is seven 
or more feet in height he will have 
no difficulty in installing a refriger- 
ator, as they are made in sections that 
readily pass through an ordinary door- 
way. Some people prefer to build a 
small room adjoining thefr ice house 
to accommodate the cooling room; 
this saves wheeling the ice and carry- 
ing it down cellar when filling the ice 
chamber... We installed our cooling 
room in this manner and it has proven 
entirely satisfactory. The cooling 
room is six by ten feet floor space 
with a seven-foot ceiling and a stor- 
age capacity of 350 cubic feet. The 
sections are put together with large 
lag screws and two men can set it 
up complete in an hour’s time. The 
ice chamber has a capacity of sixty 
cubic feet; this we filled once per 
week last season, using forty cubic 
feet, or about 1,500 pounds of ice each 
time. This cooling room cost us de- 
livered $130. 

During the months of April and May 
we stored twenty-five cases of eggs, 
which during these months were of 
an average price of 12 cents per dozen. 
The cases of the best white wood 
variety complete with fillers cost us 
30 cents each; this made the eggs 
cost us 13 cents per dozen in the 
cooler. With this cooling room we 
were enabled to kill our own beef, 
pork, and mutton throughout the sum- 
mer and fall. We kept fresh meat 
from two to four weeks in perfect con- 
dition; smoked hams and bacon which 
were hung in this cooling room in 
April showed not the slightest trace 
of mold in September. 

The vegetables and fruits could also 
be kept in perfect condition. Pota- 
toes stored in April remained sound 
and crisp as late.as July 15th. 

September 15th our supply of ice 
became exhausted and we were forced 
to throw our eggs on the market; they 
sold for 23 cents per dozen on the 
Chicago market October 3d. Deduct- 
ing 3 cents per dozen for freight and 
commission left us a net profit of 7 
cents per dozen, or a total of $52.50. 
This cut down the first cost of our 
| cooling room materially. 

This was only one of the numerous 
benefits to be derived from a modern 
cooling room. The item of fresh meat 
every day during the summer months 
is one well worth considering. Since 
the farmer raises beef, pork, and mut- 
ton, why not enjoy the choicest cuts 
as well as his city cousins? To my 
mind one of the strongest arguments 
in favor of the cooling room is the 
fact that it serves to lighten the labor 
of the housewife, and any appliance 
that lightens her labor should cer- 
tainly be one of the ones first to con- 
sider. A modern cooling room in the 
cellar or ice house and a small re- 

















frigerator in the kitchen will make 
her work much lighter and pleasanter. 
An ice house large enough to hold ice 
to supply a cooling room 6x10 feet, 
also for a small kitchen refrigerator, 
can be erected complete for from $125 


to $150. 
B. A. HAYMOND. 
Black Hawk county, Iowa. 





FARMING IN INDIA. 
Elsewhere in this issue will be found 
an article on farming in India writ- 
ten by Mr. Saint Nahil Singh. Mr. 


Singh is a native of India who has had | 


the benefit of both oriental and occi- 
dental education. He has been en- 
gaged in newspaper work for four- 
teen years, and for seven years has 


| been touring the world as a journalist, 


lecturer, and author. Mr. Singh is 
making a study of farming conditions 
in America and is a regular corre- 
spondent of several India journals to 
which he is giving his experiences and 
observations of farm methods in this 
country. He is peculiarly fitted by his 
experience of years in travel and study 
to tell our readers the story of farm- 
ing conditions in his native country. 








For the large farmer the Hart-Parr 
Kerosene Engine is a necessary economy. 


Depending somewhat upon the class of 
work, i¢ will save the labor of five men 
and twenty horses. For the farmer with 
8 large acreage in oats, wheat or corn, it 
moans dollars in pocket. It ts also ideal 
for plowing, threshing, discing, seeding, 
, Foad-grading, feed-grinding, 

and shelling or shredding corn. Its O1L 
COOLED features enable it to operate Just 
as well in summer as in winter. Write 
es today for Uustrated catalogue and 
from scores of actual users. 


HART-PARR CO. 
220 LAWLER 8T., CHARLES CITY, IA. 











Send for Free Text Book 


“The Only Way to Plant Corn” 

Tells you the way to get 100 bushels of 
corn to the pose o> other valuable advice 
about planting Putting the seed in the 





The perfect attachment for any corn planter. Plants 
seed at uniform  — and positively prevents planting too 
deep, of on top of ground, Enables you to plant more 
acresinaday. Price $5.00 per set. The Increased crop 
from one acre will pay fora set. If your dealer does not 
have the Rotary, write us. Do not be fooled into buying 
other gauges. The Rotary Corn Planter Gauge alone 
makes good. 

P.M. KELLER MANUFACTURING CO., Waterloo, lowe. 














fite any planter, is adjustable up and down and side- 
wees. plants deep or shallow, cultivates the ground 
while planting, makes a loose mellow ® bed; 
covers every hill the same depth; produces better 
corn, increases the yieid 10 bu. per acre, is the best 
method known to plant coe a ane Write for 
circulars and prices to WA MFG. CO., 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


ge’ ARE YOU 


enjoying the com- 
forts of hfe—such 
ag an up-to-date 
Lighting System 
brings to home life? 
I am in position to 
furnish the most ecomonical and durable 


Acetylene and Gasoline Systems 


for Farm Residences, Churches, Stores, 
Public Buildings, ete. Will be pleased 
to make estimates without charge. Write 
today. HENRY B. SOUTTER, 

407 2d Ave., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


(0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Sen Sighs Dany 
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TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Built 
rr) “sual prices. 


@p-Wheels ond all sundries hay 
MEAD OYOLE OO. Dept. 2.179 CHiICAeO 











Kills Pocket Gophers and 
ulrrels. Endorsed 
xperimental Sta- 


Ground 


fi . 3,400 tablets prepaid 

; -g fore1.25: Warranted. Raticide 

>Ea/ Tablets 2c. Ask druggistor 

—— send direct. kie’ free. 

F. D. Chemical Co., Fort Dodge, Ia 
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~- POTATO QUESTIONS. 

A southwestern Iowa subscriber 
writes: 


“A dispute has arisen among some 
gardeners and farmers and others 
here about the question of cutting 
potatoes for planting. Will you kindly 
answer the following questions 
Should potatoes be cut before plant- 
ing? How long before planting 
should they be cut? If cut, should the 
cut surface be put down? If small 
potatoes are planted will it ‘run out’ 
the potatoes? The second question is 
the most important one.” 

Whether potatoes should be cut be- 
fore planting depends mainly upon the 
value of the seed and the supply of 
labor. Ordinarily it will not pay to 
cut small potatoes; that is, potatoes 
up to the size of a hen’s egg. But if 
seed is very high priced it will pay to 
cut small potatoes at least once. In 
the case of an average sized potato 
a greater total yield can be secured 
by cutting it into several pieces than 
by planting it whole. 

Potatoes should be planted as soon 
as possible after cutting. It is still 
the custom of a great many potato 
growers to cut several days before 
planting, but careful experiments do 
not justify this practice. The results 
of several hundred trials at the On- 
tario, Canada, Agricultural College, 
covering a period of eight years, indi- 
cate that potatoes cut the day of 
planting give on an average eight 
bushels per acre more than those cut 
four to six days before planting. The 
results of these Canadian experiments 
have been confirmed by experiments 
conducted at several experiment sta- 
tions in the United States. 

When planting a small patch 
hand it is just as well to drop the 
seed so that the cut surface will be 
down, but when planting any consid- 
erable area it will not pay to bother. 
We do not know that there is any 
warrant for the belief that when 
small potatoes are planted the pota- 
toes will “run out.” Even if there 
should be a foundation for this belief 
it would still pay to plant the small 
potatoes and keep up the vigor of the 
variety by growing a small patch 
planted from larger potatoes for seed. 


by 





IN HORSES. 

Iowa’ subscriber 
in that neigh- 
horses which 


GLANDERS 


A southwestern 
writes that a farmer 
borhood has several 
have been sick most of the winter 
with a disease which he calls dis- 
temper, but which in some respects 
resembles glanders. He asks what 
are the steps necessary to bring 
about an examination by the state 
veterinary surgeon, and also whether 
if the horses are condemned the 
owners of the horses must stand the 
loss. 

The Iowa law provides that it shall 
be the duty of all local boards of 
health in the state, upon the appear- 
ance of any contagious or infectious 
disease among domestic animals, to 
notify the state veterinary surgeon at 
once of the existence of such con- 
tagious or infectious disease; and it 
shall be his duty whenever notified in 
writing by a majority of any board of 
supervisors, township trustees, or of 
any city or town council, whether in 
session or not, of the existence of, or 
probable danger from, any contagious 
or infectious disease from domestic 
animals, to repair at once to the place 
designated in such notice and make 
an investigation, and take such action 
as the exigencies of the case may de- 
mand. Whenever in the opinion of the 
state veterinary surgeon the public 
safety demands the destruction of any 


stock, the same may be destroyed 
upon the written order of such 
surgeon, with the consent of the 


owner, or upon approval of the gov- 
ernor, and by virtue of such order such 
surgeon may destroy such diseased 
stock, and the owner thereof shall be 
entitled to receive its actual value 
in its condition when condemned, to 
be ascertained and fixed by the state 
veterinary surgeon and the nearest 
justice of the peace, who if unable to 
agree, shall call upon the nearest or 
other justice of the peace upon whom 
they agree as umpire, and their judg- 
ment shall be final when the value of 


othe stock, if not diseased, would not 


exceed $25; but in all other cases 
either party shall have the right of 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


appeal to the district court, but such 
appeal shall not delay the destruc- 
tion of the diseased animal. 

The thing for this correspondent or 
any other living in his neighborhood 
to do is to request the township trus- 
tees to notify the state veterinary 
surgeon and ask him to inspect the 
diseased animals. The expenses of 
the inspection are borne by the state. 





RAISING THE CHAMPION’ EAR. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your letter of recent date at hand 
asking for a brief history of how my 
prize corn was grown. Will say in re- 
ply that we are in Jefferson county, 
Iowa. Our soil is known as southern 
Iowa loess, a very fine-grained clayey 
loam, underlaid with a very stiff clay 
subsoil, the northern slopes showing 
a slight trace of sand. The farm is a 
part of the old pioneer homestead of 


my maternal grandparents, being 
staked out in 1835, and there they 
settled the following spring and 


turned the first furrow broken in Jef- 
ferson county. 

The land on which this corn grew 
was a rolling pasture of six years’ 
standing, a part of which was fall 
plowed. It was worked down by 
double disking about the middle of 
April and was harrowed quite fre- 
quently until I began planting on May 
Ist. After planting it was immedi- 
ately harrowed again, and the week 
following it began to rain, the precip- 
itation being excessive from then till 
about the first of June, so’ that when 
cultivation was possible I used the 
large shovels on account of the rank 
growth of weeds as well as corn. We 
had plenty of rain through June, so 
gave it four plowings with the large 
shovels, and part of it five, the last 
time using small shovels and plowing 
shallow with one horse, as it was too 
large to use a cultivator. On account 
of harvest work did not get it all 
plowed the fifth time, but where it 
was plowed the fifth time I gathered 
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The Grand Champion Ear at the Ames 
Corn Show, 1v0y. 


the best corn, including the champion 
ear. From about July 8th it was very 
dry with only a very few light showers 
until the latter part of November. 
These conditions were true only in 
a very limited area in this locality, as 
the north part of this county had 
rains in July and some very heavy 
rains during the first half of August. 

I got my start of Reid’s corn from 
the Iowa Corn Growers’ Association 
about 1902 and have bought high class 
show corn at many of the best corn 
shows since. I use an ear-to-the-row 
test plot and breeding blocks the fol- 
lowing year, using nothing in the 
breeding block but the highest yield- 
ing ears from the test plot, detassel- 
ing rows from certain ears in the 
breeding block, selecting good ears 
from the detasseled rows for planting 
in the general field the following year; 
also detassel all weak or _ barren 
stalks in the breeding blocks. The 
past year one of my finest show ears 
proved to be the highest yielder in the 
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Model Forty-one, $1350. 


For Good Roads and 





Bad Roads 


Model Forty-one will travel good roads smoothly, 


quietly and at any speed. 


It will travel bad roads 


safely, easily and comfortably. Its high clearance, large 
wheels and big tires, its powerful double-opposed motor and 
full elliptic springs are most appreciated when travelling over 


rough, muddy or hilly roads. 


Mr. W. S. Talbot, Broken Bow, 


Neb., writes: “Roads are never too snowy, muddy or hilly for the 
Rambler to beat horses, both in comfort and expense.” 


™* Rogier 


you can take all the family to the city, to church, or for a call on friends or relatives, even 


those living fifteen or twenty miles away. 


Remove the tonneau, and on the flat platform provided, you can take milk to the 
creamery, machinery to the blacksmith, fruit and eggs to market, and save time and 


horse flesh. 


This Rambler was designed to be converted into a machine-of-all- 


work as well as an automobile for recreation and pleasure. 
The Car of Steady Service 
Write today and ask for our farm folder No 116 In it by letters from 
owners and actual photographs we prove the practicability and econ- 
omy of the Rambler for the farm. It is free. Write for it now. 
Thomas B. Jeffery & Company, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 








test row plot. Some breeders claim 
this is an exception. 

I attribute my success to following 
very closely the teachings of Professor 
Holden and others. There are three 
essential things the farmers must fur- 
nish for the production of a good corn 
crop in this section—good seed, proper 
cultivation, and clover growing. 

J. C. FRAME. 

Jefferson county, Iowa. 





GREEN RYE AS A FERTILIZER. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A Kansas subscriber writes: 

“We have a twenty-acre field that 
we intend to let rest and summer fal- 
low, and we sowed it to rye last fall 
with the intention of turning under 
the rye say when eighteen to twenty- 
four inches high. Now what I want 
to know is the value of the rye as a 
fertilizer. I did intend to turn under 
the rye and follow with cowpeas. 
Please give what information you can 
on this.” 

Rye is often 
manuring crop, 
adapted for this 


used as a_ green 
and is particularly 
purpose on account 
of its early growth in the spring. We 
have very little data to prove the 
manurial value of green rye when 
plowed under. In an experiment car- 
ried on for several years in sowing 
rye in corn and planting the same 
field to corn the next season, plowing 
the rye under quite early in the 
spring, the results have favored the 
green manuring with rye to the ex- 
tent of nearly four bushels of corn 
per acre per year, as an average for 
four years. The rye was grown in the 
corn every other year and we have 
observed that the second crop after 
the rye has given the larger increase 
in yield, the rye having some injurious 
effect on the crop the first year after 
the rye was plowed under, due perhaps 
to an unfavorable condition of seed 
bed. When the rye is plowed under 
late the soil is left too loose and mel- 
low and may dry out. Also when the 
corn was listed in rye we observed 
that it was difficult to kill out the rye 
by cultivation. 

Corn is not one of the best crops 
to follow rye used as a green manur- 
ing crop. Prefer to follow rye with 
some later planted crop than corn. In 
order to get the best results from a 
green manuring crop preceding corn 
the green manuring crop should be 
plowed under in the fall. Cowpeas or 
rape planted in the wheat stubble 








after harvest may be plowed under by 
the last of September, which, accord- 
ing to our experiments, has greatly 
benefited the succeeding corn crop, 
the average yield of corn by plowing 
under cowpeas in this way for green 
manure having been increased about 
ten bushels of corn per acre per 
annum as an average for five years. 

If you intend to plant corn on the 
rye ground I would advise to plow 
rather early and not allow the rye to 
make too rank a growth. 

A. M. TEN EYCK. 
Kansas Agricultural College. 
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on a ball of binder twine 
guarantees length, strength, | 
smoothness, freedom from 
knots. and from all the 
troubles anddelays whichpoor /{/] 
twine causes. This is the // 
tag we put on every ball of | 
genuine 


Plymouth | 
Binder | 
Twine 


Look for it. Insist on it. Ply- 
mouth Twine is made of the most 
carefully selected material, in the 
oldest yet most modern cordage 
mill in the United States. Eighty- 
five years of experience and square 
dealing stand back of every ball 
that bears the wheat-sheaf trade 
mark. Plymouth Twine is cheaper 
in the long run because it is better 
—works better and goes farther. 
Get PLYMOUTH at the 
local dealer’s. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY, 


Largest rope makers in the 
world— Oldest in America. 


Plymouth, Mass. 
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This Ad and Get My Big FREE Book and Save $50 


Buy direct from the biggest spreader factory in 
the world—My price has made it—Savedealer jobber 
and catalog house protit. Nosuch price as 1 make 
on this bigh grade spreader has ever been made 
before in all manure spreader history. Here’s the 
secret and reason: I make youa price on one based 
on a 25,000 guantity and pay the freight right to 
your station. You only pay for actual material, 
labor and one small profit, based on this enormous 
quantity ona 


GALLOWAY 


Get my bran new proposition with proof—lowest 
price ever made on a first class spreader, with my 
agreement to pay you back your money after you 
try it 12 months if it’s not a paying investment. 

How’s that for a proposition! If I did not have 
be “y spreader I would not dare make such an offer. 

),000 farmers have stamped their O. K. on it. 

They all tried it 30 daysfree just like lask you 
to try it—30 DAYS F Five Sizes—inciuding 
New Complete Steel Cear Spreader—70-bu. Size, 


Drop me a postal, and say—"'Calloway, send me 
your new propos mand Big Spreader BOOK FREE 
with low prices direct from your factory."* 
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Nobody can beat it. 
WAN WM. GALLOWAY CO._.. 
ra HAY OO. ae, 
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CANTON PLOWS 


Harrows, Corn Planters, Listers, Cultivators, Stalk 
Cutters, Potato Diggers, “ct Implements, Carts, 
Garden Tools, ete. Most complete line made 

For 67 years the Be st, and backed by an unqu: lie 
fied Guarantee. Ask your deal Tv for P. & O. Can- 
ton Implements and write us for Catalog No. &3. 


Parlin & Orendorff Co., Canton, Ill. 
USE CRAFT’S DISTEMPER and COUGH CURE 


A safe and sure pre- 
ventive and positive cure 
for all forms of Distem- 
per, Influenza, Pinkeye, 
Coughs and Colds in 
Horses, Sheep and Dogs, 
§0c and $1.00 at Druggists 
or prepaid. Write for free 
booklet ‘'Dr. Craft's Advice." 


WELLS MEDICINE CO., LAFAYETTE, IND. 
? DEATH TO HEAVES 
aranteed 











NEWTON'S Heave, Cough, Dis- 
temper and Indigestion Care. 
A Veterinary Kemedy for Wind, 
Throat and Stomach troublese 
$1.00 per can, of dealers, orex- 
rhe 88 prepaid. Sendforbook let, 
——- Remedy Ca. 
Toledo, Ohio. 








Going Blind, BA RW 
COMPANY, lowa City, 
Iowa, Can Cure. 
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NEVER-STOP PAPERS. 

During the past week we have re- 
ceived some half a dozen different in- 
quiries from our subscribers asking 
whether they can be compelled to pay 
for papers which they have not 
ordered, or which they ordered 
stopped. Several of these letters en- 
closed circular letters from collection 
agencies threatening to bring suit if 
these deliquent subscription bills are 
not paid. One subscriber says that he 
has been notified by a _ collection 
agency to pay a delinquent subscrip- 
tion amounting to $3.00. He says that 
at the time he subscribed for’ this 
paper he had a distinct understanding 
with the agent that it would stop when 
the time was out and that this was 
a part of the agreement when he sub- 
scribed. He wants to know whether 
he can be compelled to pay for the 
time the paper was continued after 
this subscription expired. He is under 
no obligations to pay for his delin- 
quent subscription and he can not be 
compelled to pay for it. 

Another subscriber writes that a 
paper was sent to him a year by his 
banker without any charge; that it 
was continued the following year and 
now he is being dunned to pay 
for the second year’s subscription. He 
ordered the paper stopped when the 
original subscription expired. In this 
case the subscriber never ordered the 
paper, had no contract with the pub- 
lisher, and therefore is not, in our 
opinion, either legally or morally 
bound to pay forit. He should refuse. 

The thing for all of our readers to 
do in cases of this kind is to abso- 
lutely refuse to pay these unjust 
claims and refuse to allow themselves 
to be bulldozed by the so-called col- 
lection agencies. The agencies will 
threaten to sue and sometimes send 
out a fake notice of suit. We do not 
personally know of a single case, how- 
ever, in which suit has been brought. 
The whole game is one of bluff. If 
the farmers of the country would re- 
fuse to allow themselves to be bluffed 
by these agencies the latter would 
soon be put out of business. 





A WORN OUT FARM. 


A northern Iowa _ correspondent 
writes: 


“I would like to have your opinion 


on how to get a sandy farm into 
permanent pasture. It has been 
robbed for the last twenty years by 


farming it mostly in corn. The land 
is rolling, was at one time covered 
with timber, and has lots of white sand 
on it, even on the part that is second 
bottom. I want to get it into grass 
as soon as possible and use it mostly 
for pasture.” 

This is one of the many cases where 
people consult a doctor when the dis- 
ease is in a very advanced stage. 
There must be some fertility in this 
land, or else the owner would not have 
kept on growing mostly corn for 
twenty years. As it is sandy land, no 
doubt much of the fertility has been 
wasted by blowing. What to do with 
it now is the problem. Not knowing 
anything about the subsoil, we can 
only make a guess. 

Our theory of management would be 
to get this land into grass as quickly 
as possible, and keep it in grass here- 
after. The quickest way to do that 
would be to sow a bushel and a half 
of early oats, seed down heavily to 
grass, and then pasture down the oats, 
preferably with young. stock. We 
would suggest a bushel and a half of 
oats, twelve pounds of timothy, four 
pounds of mammoth clover, four 
pounds of common red, four or five 
pounds of blue grass, one pound of 
white clover, and eight or ten pounds 
of brome grass per acre. We would 
sow the oats mainly for pasture. If 
the land is not infested with noxious 
weeds it might be well enough to omit 
the oats, if pasture is needed, and give 
the grasses the exclusive use of the 
land. 

We suggest the above mixture of 
grasses in order to give as much va- 
riety as possible, and to find out which 
is best adapted to the land. It is sel- 
dom that we suggest brome grass east 
of the Missouri river, because it is 
difficult to eradicate in the humid sec- 
tion; but in a case of this kind it is 
simply a question of what kind of 
grass will grow, and if we had quack 
grass seed we would not hesitate to 
put it on this land. Brome grass will 
not trouble on this kind of land, 
neither will quack grass. We doubt 
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fence posts, etc. 


Dept. 16 , Marquette Bldg. 


ICE HOUSES OF 
CEMENT 


peratures and moisture than any 
other building material. Cement ice 
houses are more heat-tight than ice 
houses built of any other material, great- 
ly reducing loss by melting, and, of course, 
do not decay. 


Marquette 
Portland Cement 


is at once the strongest, most economical, and durable 
cement and the easiest to work with. 


FREE INSTRUCTION BOOK. Write us and we will send you 
free our ‘‘Cement Workers’ Handbook,” full of instructions 
how to build cement buildings, walks, floors, sewer pipes, 
Write today. 


Marquette Cement Mfg. Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Cement is less affected by tem- 
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We will give $100.00 for 
the 5 best ears of seed corn 


sent us before Nov. 1st, 1909 by users of 


rr THE APPLETON 


bought In 1909, 
ulars, and ask for our FREE $ 
BOOK, which proves that the Appleton: Manure 






it; so simple ‘that any boy who can drive a team 
canrunit as well as any man: and so effective 
in operation that it never bunches the manure, 
but pulverizes thoroughly and distributes evenly 
from the beginning to the end of the load. 


32 Fargo St. 











Write today for full partic- 
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APPLETON MF’G. CO. 
Batavia, Ill., U. S. A. 











whether timothy will do very well, but 
it is important to get as great a 
variety as possible. Some of these 
grasses will no doubt hold, and in 
time take possession. 

It would help very much if it was 
possible to apply a coating of manure; 
for what this land needs is vegetable 
matter; and the cheapest way to get 
it is to grow it. 

If it is not possible to apply this 
treatment to the whole farm, we would 
suggest that part of it be put in cow- 
peas about the first of June, the cow- 
peas plowed under and the field sowed 
to rye this fall, the grass mixture sown 
the next spring, and the whole pas- 
tured off. 


It mignt be well to sow 











photo shows four horses from a car 


load which were bought in this neigh- 
borhood and fed by me. They were 
all geldings, and seventeen head in 
all. None of them weighed under 


1,750 pounds and four of them together 
weighed 8,000 pounds. They were the 
best load of draft horses ever shipped 
from this section. I shipped them to 
Chicago and sold them at auction the 
last of March. 

These horses were fed some of them 
as long as ninety days and some only 
thirty days. I bought them around 
this neighborhood. I fed them oats, 
corn, good timothy, and clover hay. 
They did not get any stock foods for 
appetizers. Feeding draft horses for 








8,000 POUNDS OF DRAFT GELDINGS 


another part of it in buckwheat about 
the first of May, plow the buckwheat 
under about the time it comes in 
bloom, sow more buckwheat, take a 
crop, plow the stubble under, and sow 
to rye and to grass the next spring. 

Nothing will save this land except 
grass, and it may require some ex- 
perimenting to ascertain what grass 
does best. For this reason we have 
advised the above mixture. 


FEEDING HORSES FOR THE 
MARKET. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been a reader of your valu- 
able paper for years and have gained 
much from it. The accompanying 





the market has not been a very profit- 

able business this winter, because 

feed has been so high and good horses 

are scarce and cost too much to start 

with. EUGENE HANSSEN. 
Clinton county, Iowa. 


HANDY STALLION SERVICE RECORD. 
A convenient record, cloth bound, 
srinted on good paper, contains blanks 
or breeding records of 100 mares. At 
the bottom of each record is a _ blank 
contract which when signed by the owner 
of the mare becomes a note for payment 
of the service fee, thus doing away with 
further trouble about collections. Also 
gives return service dates, gestation 
table, etc., besides memorandum blanks 
for groom's expenses, fees paid, etc. The 
handiest breeding record we have seen. 
Price, 75 cents, postpaid. Address all 
orders to Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 
lowa. 
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CLOVER AS A SOIL EXHAUSTER. 

A Morgan county, Illinois, farmer 
has the following to say with refer- 
ence to an article which appeared in 
Wallaces’ Farmer sometime since: 
“You say that you know of no surer 
way of depleting the soil than by 
plowing under clover the first year. 
We can only conclude that this is so 
because larger crops follow and there- 
fore greater exhaustion.” 

This brings up a question we have 
often discussed—the use of clover as 
a soil exhauster instead of a soil re- 
storer. We find quite a tendency on 
the part of farmers not merely in IIli- 
nois, but in lowa as well, to use clover 
in this way, and we therefore repeat 
the warning that we have been mak- 
ing on this point for the last ten or 
fifteen years. 

Certainly a good yield of clover will 
have some effect on the land, at least 
enough to pay for the seed, and on 
the crops that follow; but while it 

* supplies the soil with humus and with 
nitrogen to a certain extent, at least, 
and exhausts the soil of potash, which 
is not a serious matter in the corn 
belt, it exhausts the soil also of phos- 
phorus, which is serious, particularly 
in the sections where land has been 
farmed to grain for a long time, and 
the scant supply of phosphorus in many 
sections thereby already reduced. 
Clover seems to be able to obtain 
phosphorus where other plants can 
not, and by its decay renders it avail- 
able to other plants, and thus hastens 
the exhaustion of the soil in the ele- 
ment that is deficient, and by its de- 
ficiency limits all the other elements 
of fertility in the soil. This would 
be true if the clover was allowed to 
grow another year and then plowed 
under; for clover can not supply the 
soil with either phosphorus or potash. 
When the supply of phosphorus is ex- 
hausted it must be supplied arti- 
ficially. 

In the same article the writer main- 
tains that the plowing under of clover 
would be more efficient than the prac- 
tice of keeping live stock, and alleges, 
which is true, that farmers who keep 
live stock do not always haul out the 
manure, and if they do, not in time to 
get its real efficiency, which is also 
true. 

By plowing under clover instead of 
feeding it to live stock they can in- 
crease the supply of nitrogen; they 
can increase the humus content of the 
soil very largely, and thus maintain 
its fertility so far as clover can do it; 
but the question is: Will they do it? 
If they do, and sell their grain crop 
off the farm, they but travel faster on 
the road to soil exhaustion. Where 
they refuse to keep live stock they 
will sooner or later be forced to do it. 
Our observation in this and other 
countries is that farms on which live 
stock are kept and the manure applied 
comparatively fresh, as it can be with 
the manure spreader, have the richest 
lands, grow the biggest crops and 
have the highest type of farmers. 

We do not say that growing clover 
or keeping live stock will maintain 
the fertility of soil that has a limited 
supply of either phosphorus or pot- 
ash; but we do say that intelligent 
live stock farming is most profitable 
in the end, not merely for the indi- 
vidual but for the community and the 
state. 

The c.mplaints of soil exhaustion 
we are now hearing from central and 
southern Illinois, and from cther por- 
tions of the corn belt as well, can be 
traced directly to the fact that farm- 
ers are mining their land instead of 
farming it, by using every means they 
can to stimulate soil fertility and sell- 
ing their grains in distant markets. 
The high estimation in which lands in 
the state of Iowa are held all over 
the United States is due largely to the 
fact that it is a stock farming and 
stock feeding state. 





WEATHER CROP BULLETIN. 


The Iowa Weather Bureau has 
issued the following bulletin for the 
week ending April 25, 1909: 

“Cold and wet weather continued 
during most of the past week, the 
average daily temperature being about 
seven degrees below the normal; and 
the amounts of precipitation ranged 
from .25 of an inch in the extreme 


western portion of the state to over 
four inches in some of the northeast- : 
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ern counties. Freezing temperature 
occurred on one or more nights in all 
sections. The fore part of the week 
was very unfavorable for farm oper- 
ations and there was but little work 
done except on the Missouri slope, 
where the rainfall was light. More 
favorable conditions prevailed during 
the past three days and considerable 
progress was made in seeding and 
plowing. Most of the seeding has 
been completed in the western and 
southern and from 50 to 75 per cent 
in the northeastern districts. With 
favorable weather this work will be 
finished in all parts of the state by the 
close of the coming week, and the 
preparation of corn land will progress 
rapidly. On account of wet weather 
the acreage of oats will be materially 
less than was anticipated, and the 
acreage of corn will be correspond- 
ingly increased. The early sown grain 
is up in the southern counties and 
shows a good stand, except in a few 
localities where the seed used was not 
up to the standard. Grass and clover 
have made rapid growth during the 
past three days and stock will be in 
pasture by May ist in southern and 
central districts. Fruit buds are still 
dormant and no damage was done by 
the recent freezing temperatures. 





DRAINING ONTO A ROAD. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I am going to tile my field and run 
the water onto the public road. Am 
I acting within my rights?” 

The Iowa law on this point pro- 
vides that “any person shall have the 
right to go upon any public road to 
construct an outlet to a drain, but he 
shall leave the road in as good con- 
dition as it was before the drain was 
constructed, the question as to such 
condition to be determined by the 
supervisor of roads of the district 
where the work is done.” 

Where the drain is to be carried 
across the road the supervisor must 


be given written notice, specifying 
depth and size tile to be used, and 
must be given twenty days’ time to 


the drain across the high- 
way. Failure on the part of the 
supervisor to complete the drain 
across the highway within twenty days 
gives the abutting land owner the 
right to so construct it and receive 
pay for both work and tile, but he 
must leave the road in as good condi- 
tion as it was before the drain was 
constructed. ; 

The broad general rule is laid down 
by statute that “owners of land may 
drain the same in the general course 
of natural drainage’ and may make 
outlets on their own land “into any 
natural water course or into any nat- 
ural depression whereby the water 
will be carried into some natural 
water course.” 

Our subscriber could lawfully drain 
his field into the natural water course 
where it entered the public road, but 
at no other point could he lawfully 
make an outlet on the road unless he 
left the road in as good condition in 
the eyes of the supervisor as before 
the outlet was made. 


construct 





HORSE FEEDING QUESTION. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“How soon should a young colt be- 
gin to have grain to eat, and what is 
the best kind of grain? What kind 


_of feed should a colt have the first 


winter, and how much? What is the 
best feed for a young road stallion 
coming three years old during the 
winter? Would you think a shed 16 
x1lZ large enough for him to exercise 
in? 

“The horses have all the hay and 
straw they want. 

“How much less should a horse be 
fed when standing in a barn than 
when working? 

“How old should a colt be before he 
should be broken to ride? What do 
you think about breaking colts at the 
age of two years? Is there not some 
danger of injuring them and stunting 
their growth? 

“Is there any advantage in ground 
feed for horses and colts?” 

To get the best growth on a colt it 
should begin to eat grain at an early 
age. If permitted to run loose in the 
stall with its mother it will not be 
a great while before it will begin to 
nibble some of the grain fed to her. 
As soon as it begins to eat regularly 
give it a small feed box to itself and 
start with a handful of oats three 





times a day. Oats is the best single 
feed for the colt. If this is not avail- 
able get some bran and mix with the 
shelled corn, half and half. The 
amount to feed is a matter of judg- 
ment. Aim to give it just a little less 
than it wants. Gradually increase the 
grain as the colt grows older and con- 
tinue it through the first winter, 
along with plenty of good clean hay. 

For a young road stallion a ration 
of one-third each of oats, corn, and 
bran makes an excellent grain feed. 
Most certainly permitting him to run 
loose in a 12x16 shed would not give 
him the exercise he should have. The 
way to give a young road stallion ex- 
ercise is to work him as regularly as 
possible, using him for driving on 
the road, when necessary, and if there 
is not enough work of this sort to do, 
then working him at light work around 
the farm. A stallion of this sort is 
all the better for six to eight miles 
a day on the road during the breeding 
season. 

Careful horsemen do not feed their 
horses all the hay they want. As a 
rule a pound of hay and a pound of 
grain for each hundred pounds of 
weight is good feeding. Overfeeding 
with hay, especially if it is not of a 
fine quality, sooner or later is likely 
to cause heaves. If horses are idle 
for a day or two we would reduce the 
grain at least a half, but continue the 
hay. There is no objection to break- 
ing colts to drive at the age of two 
years if they are handled carefully 
and not overworked. There is some 
danger of riding them at this age. 
Some men will get a lot of road work 
out of a two-year-old colt with no in- 
jury whatever to the colt, while others 
will seriously injure them. It all de- 
pends upon the man who is working 
them. 

While ground feed is slightly bet- 
ter digested by horses and colts than 
whole grain, as a rule it does not pay 
to grind. 





BLOCKADED ROADS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T am going to fence my farm along 
the public road with woven wire. Has 
the mail carrier or others the right to 


cut or lay down my fence and go 
through the field if the road is 
blockaded?” 


There does not seem to be any law 
on the statute books covering this 
sort of a case, but the common law 
gives travelers such a right. If the 
road is obstructed or impassable the 
traveler may take down fences and go 
through private property, but he must 
proceed with care and do as little 
damage as possible. Otherwise he 
would be liable for damages. 





IS IT ALL FOR NAUGHT? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Some years ago President Eliot 
called our attention to the danger re- 
vealed by the history of past republics 
in the people not being able to follow 
experts or to pick out the experts from 
the quacks. He said: “The masses 
of the people will always be liable to 
dangerous delusions so long as their 
schools fail to teach the difference be- 
tween a true cause and an event pre- 
ceding or accompanying a supposed 
effect.” Ward claims that present 
day politics is a childish game that 
a slight awakening of intelligence 
would put a stop to. Each candidate 
and each party opposes the things 
advocated by the other for no other 
reason than that they are advocated 
by the other. 

Right here in my own county the 
county superintendent hired a man to 
teach agriculture under the name of 
nature work. When I asked the man 
why he did not come out and tell the 
teachers what he was doing and what 
agriculture in the rural schools would 
do to add enthusiasm and to give the 
teachers sympathy with their pupils 
his answer was that I knew’ under 
what limitations he worked, by which 
I understood that he meant to tell me 
that the county superintendent had 
told him not to tell the teachers what 
he was doing or that he favored agri- 
culture in the school. Another in- 
structor who was called upon at a 
meeting of parents and teachers, said 
that he had taken careful statistics in 
Michigan and had found beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that pupils taking 
elementary work in agriculture do 


more in the common branches than } 
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pupils in schools where agriculture is 
not taught. The same claim is made 
by the writer of a bulletin sent out by 
the national department of education. 
But the presence of another man who 
advocates the movement makes the 
successful office getter oppose a move- 
ment that without the expenditure of 
an extra cent would enable the people 
to get considerable more for the 
money they are now paying for their 
schools. This certainly is child’s play, 
which before the days of Roosevelt 
we would have called tact or diplo- 
macy, but which if our spiritual awak- 
ening is not to be for naught we must 
now name dishonesty. 

There never was an abler and more 
impartial body of men who undertook 
an investigation than Was President 
Roosevelt’s Country Life Commission, 
and yet we hear able educators say 
that we have been years building up 
our course of study and hence can not 
consent to change it now. That means 
that “the sacred course of study” and 
the fact, as the commission says, that 
“school teaching is burdened with tra- 
dition,” are to retard the development 
of Iowa. If anyone does not believe 
that “school teaching is burdened 
with tradition” let him suggest that 
some change be made in the course of 
study and he will see very quickly how 
he makes enemies of all kinds of 
teachers, but especially of principals 
and superintendents. Not long ago I 
suggested that at present our botany 
work is practically all destructive and 
that at least one-half should be con- 
structive, that is show pupils how to 
grow instead of how to destroy plants. 
This brought the typical reply from a 
number of superintendents that we 
have been long in building up “the 
sacred course of study” and we can 
not change it now. 

This season Iowa had at the head of 
her educational commission a man 
who has had better chances of obser- 
vation than any other man in Iowa, 
who has each summer about two hun- 
dred young school men from all parts 
of Iowa and other states, who had 
been very careful to verify everything 
which he advocated by finding states 
where something else had been tried, 
who did not advocate that the country 
school houses should be closed and 
centralized schools built, and yet the 
report of Professor Bolton was turned 
down by the politicians and some of 
the farmers and he was ridiculed as a 
mere theorist, etc. Now not a large 
corporation in America could exist and 
do business that way. The success- 
ful corporations hire expert men to go 
out, make observations and recom- 
mendations which are followed 
wherever found feasible. Just so the 
people must think of themselves as a 
great corporation; we must welcome 
the expert’s report, we must free men 
from the taunts that make intellectual 
cowards, we must invite their most 
open expresion of opinion, we must 
learn to distinguish the expert from 
the crank and the open-minded man 
from the low office seeker. If we can 
not do these things the spiritual 
awakening in the administration of 
President Roosevelt, the Country Life 
Commision report, the possibilities for 
school advancement are all for naught. 

ARTHUR D. CROMWELL. 

Humboldt county, Iowa. 





PROPAGATING THE CRAB. 


A Polk county, Iowa, subscriber 
writes: 
“How can the wild crab apple 


which grows so luxuriantly and blooms 
so beautifully in our woods be propa- 
gated for an ornamental shrub for our 
yards? J have never seen it grown 
successfully from the many sprouts 
that grow up around the original 
plant. If these young plants originally 
can only be grown from the seed, how 
do we prepare the seed and cultiva- 
tion for transplanting?” 

The quickest method of propagating 
the wild crab is by grafting. Either 
top or root grafting may be used. The 
wild crab scion is grafted on a tame 
apple stock. 

The crab may be grown from seed. 
The seed are freed from pulp in the 
fall, mixed with sand, moistened, and 
buried out doors over winter. The 
next spring the seeds are planted one- 
fourth to one-half of an inch deep. 

We have little doubt that if the 
seed were taken from the half rotten 
crabs found under the trees in the 
spring and planted they would grow. 

H. A. W. 
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POTASH FERTILIZERS VS. SALT. 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“We have been using potash here 
for a few years with good results. On 
some of the land it does not pay to 
plant corn without it. The land is a 
new muck soil. The higher land is a 
light, black loam. Some of the farm- 
ers last year sowed salt broadcast at 
the rate of-100 pounds to the acre. 
They claim it gave as good results as 
potash sowed in the same way. What 
effect has salt on the land? Is it a 
fertilizer to a muck soil?” 

On muck or peat soils it often pays 
well to buy potash. These soils are 
quite low in potash, especially in pot- 
ash which plants can use. To raise 
good crops there must be in any soil 
plenty of potash in a form which the 
plants can use. There are two ways to 
supply available potash. Apply it in 
the shape of manures or fertilizers, 
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or make the potash already in the 
soil available. Salt works in this lat- 
ter way. Salt has no fertility in itself, 
but when applied to the soil it breaks 
down potash compounds which plants 
could not get at before and puts them 
in such shape that plants can use 
them. Salt applied on some land may 
bring about as good crops as potash 
fertilizers, but the use of salt in the 
end is ruinous. It merely acts as a 
stimulant on the soil. In the end its 
use will cause a more complete drain- 
ing of the soil fertility. If used in 
excess salt is damaging to vegetation. 





CANE AND COWPEAS. 

An Illinois subscriber asks us if he 
could plant cane, plow it once, 
then straddle the rows and plant cow- 
peas, so as to cut them both for hay 
at the same time. 


and 









“THE WELD THAT HELD.” 


absolutely assured. 
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sufficient quantities to supply the loss 


from the farm in grain and in the ani 
mals sold. 

If the supply is to be kept up com- 
mercial fertilizers must be used. On 
most Iowa soils there is so much phos- 
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bone meal. Professor Hopkins strong- 
ly recommends ground rock phosphate 
as a source of phosphorus for the aver- 
age Illinois soil. 

If our soil is lacking in phosphorus 
it is economy to add raw rock phos- 


$50 TO $300 SAVED 


We are manufacturers, not merchants, Save dealers, 
jobbers and catalog house profit. I'll save you from 
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smother out the cowpeas. The first 
frost would kill the cowpeas, while 
cane should not be cut until after the 
first frost. The two crops are about 
as incompatible as any two that could 
be mentioned. 

Better plant the cowpeas by them- 
selves and the cane by itself, cutting 
the cowpeas before frost, as other- 
wise the crop would be useless. Let 
the cane stand until after the first 
frost and then pile it up in as big 
piles as possible. Balance the ration 
by feeding cowpeas in the morning 
and cane at night. In that way you 
would get the best use of both. 





THE NEED OF PHOSPHORUS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer:, 

All plants must have phosphorus to 
make growth. In a soil without phos- 
phorus vegetation will wither and die. 
Plants get all of their phosphorus from 
All fertile soils have some 
phosphorus, varying from less than 
400 pounds to the acre to more than 
4,000 pounds. Let us follow a wheat 
plant in its use of this phosphorus in 
the soil. 


the soil. 


The roots of the wheat plant meet or hang close to the ground 

ome phosphorus salts in the _ soil. Every Iowa Gate I ship is made from speci 22 
The ‘per P é pecial High F inch Hog Fence; 166 fc . 
The roots seize on these salts. They Carbon Steel Tubing, not gas pipe, not old pipe, but ; @-inch; Ive for Sinch; #2 1-26 


dissolve and pass into the wheat plant. 
Much of the phosphorus is used to 
make grain. Some is built into the 
Straw. In an ordinary twenty-bushel 
wheat crop with 2,000 pounds of straw 
8.5 pounds of phosphorus is taken from 
the soil. In soils which have only 400 
pounds of phosphorus it can easily be 
seen that it would take less than fifty 
Such crops to use up all of the phos- 
phorus. This is what is worrying Pro- 
fessor Hopkins, of Illinois. Some Illi- 
nois soils are very poor in phosphorus 
and if they are managed much longer 
in the way they are managed now 
they will be so weak in phosphorus as 
to be unable to raise good crops. 
Most of our Iowa soils have not yet 
reached this point, but they undoubt- 
edly will some day unless we are more 
careful in the future. 

_ After phosphorus is once taken 
from the soil it is hard to get it back 
again. We can get nitrogen from the 
alr with clover and alfalfa, but phos- 
phorus must be replaced by use of 
barn manures and bought fertilizers. 
Barn manures are not produced in 











bought in steamed bone meal, in raw 
rock phosphates, in super-phosphates, 
or in Thomas slag. The most eco- 
nomical form of all these is ground 
rock phosphate. It contains a high 
percentage of slowly available phos- 
phorus. It costs only about $10 a ton, 
as compared with $25 a ton for the 





ing. 

Let us rotate our crops, let us return 
all the manure carefully to the soil, 
let us take care to get the soil in “top 
notch” physical condition. If then we 
don’t get good crops it is time to turn 
our attention to the buying of fer- 
tilizers. H. A. W. 
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Hearts and Homes — 








This department was established by Mrs. Henry 








Wallace and conducted by her until her death, 
April 19, 1900. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
Nannie Cantwell Wallace was the 


second daughter of Colonel James 
Cantwell, of Kenton, Ohio. She was 
educated in the schools of Mansfield 
and the college at Delaware, Ohio. 
Her father was the organizer of the 
Fourth Ohio regiment, of which he 
was lieutenant colonel, from which he 
resigned and organized the Ejighty- 
second Ohio, of which he was colonel. 


He fell in the second battle of Bull 
Run in August, 1862. This was the 
first great sorrow of her life. She 


was married to Henry Wallace at 
Kenton, Ohio, in September, 1863, and 
entered upon the duties of a pastor's 
wife at Rock Island, Llinois, and 
Davenport, lowa. From 1871 to 1879 
she discharged like duties at Morning 
Sun, lowa, and from 1877 to 1889 at 
Winterset, lowa. She was especially 


active in church and Sabbath school 
work, and her presence in the sick 


room and in the stricken home was 
always welcome. 

Soon after removing to Winterset 
Mr. Wallace was obliged through ill 
health to cease the active work of the 
ministry and engage in agricultural 
pursuits; and for the next twelve 
years she took a keen interest in farm 
life as well as in church work, and 
was especially active in the work of 
the Woman's Relief Corps. During 
this time she met the second great 
sorrow of her life in the loss of a 
child whom she had nursed with un- 
tiring patience and love for sixteen 
months. 

In 1889 her husband’s work in agri- 
cultural journalism required their re- 
moval to Des Moines, and shortly 
afterwards there appeared symptoms 
of diabetes, from which she never re- 
covered. When Wallaces’ Farmer 
was established in 1895 she took the 
home department page as her part of 
the work and chose the title Hearts 
and Homes as expressing her ideal of 
what a woman’s page should be. No 
work was dearer to her than this; pain 
and suffering prevented her from giv- 
ing it as much time as she wished, but 
it was constantly on her mind. The 
large number of personal letters she 
received from readers of this depart- 
ment testifying to help received gave 
her much happiness. 

As her family founded homes of 
their own she became deeply inter- 
ested in women’s clubs. She founded 
a club for farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters, selecting the appropriate name 
of Daughters of Ceres. She did not 
have the strength, however, to extend 
this organization beyond a few chap- 
ters. One of the most successful of 
these is the Walnut Chapter in Polk 
county, northwest of Des Moines, and 
some of her happiest days were spent 
at the meetings of this chapter. She 
took a deep interest in the women’s 
clubs of Des Moines devoted to liter- 
ature and art, and had no patience 
with the frivolities of woman's life in 
the city. She was chairman of the 
art department of the Woman’s Club 
of Des Moines during the last year, 
and gave to it some of the best work 
of her life. She was one of the 
organizers of the Woman’s Press Club, 
and its historian for twelve years. 

She suffered intensely for the last 
seven years from rheumatism and 
sciatica, but kept up ner work to the 
last. She was an affectionate wife, 
a devoted mother, a loyal friend, and 
a sincere Christian. She threw into 
all her work, whether in the home or 
out of it, a zeal and tireless energy 
that was the marvel of all who knew 
her. She left five children and four- 
teen grandchildren, and was most for- 
tunate in having all her grandchildren 
within an hour's ride. All of her chil- 
dren were with her at the last and 
she seemed to derive much comfort 
trom their presence. She was carried 
to her final resting place by her sons, 
grandsons, and son-in-law, and lies 
under a magnificent tribute of the 
flowers she loved so well. 


“Folded the hands that 
fully labored, 
Quietly clasped  o’er 
troubled breast; 
Gone are the heartaches, the waiting 
is ended— 
Peacefully, tranquilly lying at rest. 


have faith- 


the once 








“Silent the lips that so often in bless- 


ing, 
Comfort in trial and grief did 
impart; 


Closed are the eyes that were loving 
and tender, 

Hushed ars the throbbings of that 
loyal heart. 


“Willing to live, and willing to suffer, 
Trusting, though billows would over 


her roll, 
Happier still she has heard the sweet 
summons, 
‘Enter thy haven, oh tempest- 


tossed soul.’” 


Announcement of the passing away of 


Mrs. Henry Wallace will bring sadness to 
many hearts. For many years she had 
been a quiet but intluential leader in 
social and religious activities. She took 
a keen interest in the work which 
brought prominence to her husband. Her 
father lost his life at the battle of Bull 
Run—a tragedy of her early home life 
which intensified the patriotic fervor of 
her nature. A keen observer of the 


progress of the world’s events, she never 
lost sight of her obligations to her own 
domestic circle There she reigned as 
queen At the termination of her well- 
rounded and useful life it may be said 


of her as of one of old 
“Her children rise up and eall her 
blessed; and her husband also, and he 


Des Moines Daily Capital. 


To have known Mrs. Wallace and 
talked with her or read her beautiful 
writings was to receive a benediction of 
love, for she had a heart full of interest 
in humanity. 


praiseth her.” 


life. There are many who will ever 
cherish her memory, and feel thankful 
they were permitted to know such a 


She was a queenly 
wife, and a_ stanch 
Intelligencer. 


grand, good woman. 
mother, a loving 
friend.—Ames, lowa, 


Her heart seemed to be overflowing 





She lived a true Christian* 











WALLACES’ FARMER 


other lines of public life she has taken 
tue keenest interest and been a_ true 
helpmeet indeed. In club and _ society 
circles she has had no time for the vain, 
frivolous, or empty, but always stood for 


tne highest culture, the truest philan- 
thropy, and everything that would 
elevate and enlarge the vision § and 
life of genuine womanhood. She loved 
flowers and music and little children. 
Her own personal efforts in art and lit- 
erature indicated a pure soul as well as 
uncommon talent. For fifteen years a 
sufferer from what she knew was a 
fatal disease and one peculiarly trying 


to one of her fine temperament, she bore 


her affliction with rare fortitude and 
patience. It was her almost ceaseless 
activity of mind along the many noble 


lines of endeavor to which she gave her- 
self, in spite of the suffering and frailty 


of her body, that was the wonder of her 
physicians and _ friends. Where others 
would have surrendered hopeless’ of 
further life or usefulness she kept on 
planning and doing, enduring pain, baf- 


fling disease, and added to her own days 
by forgetting self in her interest in 
others. And underneath this life of many 
afflictions, of intense sympathies, noble 
ideals and wonderful activities there was 
the deep religious nature and conviction. 
Her passing away was proof of the 
promise of peace, comfort, and joy given 
by her Saviour. She was ready, and went 
home at His call. Her going was as the 
gathering of ripened grain. ‘‘Precious in 
the sight of the Lord is the death of His 
saints.”’ For this reason the bereaved 
ones mourn not as those who have no 
hope. May the Lord of comfort and love 
be their portion.—Rev. A. C. Douglas. 





MOTHERS’ DAY. 


More than a month ago I wrote 
Hearts and Homes urging readers to 
observe Mothers’ Day, which occurs 
the second Sabbath of May and was 
observed first in Ohio (my native 
state) one year ago. I am pleased to 
note that the commander of the Grand 


ETERNAL LIFE—ETERNAL LOVE 


IN MEMORY OF MRS, HENRY WALLACE. 


What matter where our footprints fall, 
In cottage home or stately hall ; 

The tide of life with constant call 
Reveals this truth that—Love is All! 


We live to love, and 
By fond employ, ’mi 


pone love’s worth 
scenes of earth; 


And loving on attain new birth— 
The Christ-like state, where—Love is AIL 


F’en such the story of her life, 

As daughter, sister, mother, wife; 

A long career with good deeds rife, 

A service sweet, where—Love was All! 


O hallowed lot! 


O love that blends 


To fine accord the hearts of friends, 
And leads to joy that never ends— 
Since ‘‘God is Love’’ and—Love is ALL! 


April 20, 1909. 


—Appir B. BILLNeTton. 


with a desire to assist the helpless and 
neeuy. With such an object in view, 
she had been a member of the board of 
trustees of the Home for the Aged from 
the beginning of its organization. She 
had a deep interest in every church and 
charitable work; and her hand has al- 
ways been open to aid, as far as possible, 
all projects to help and comfort poor dis- 
tressed humanity. 

For years she has not been free from 
pain; and thus has her mind triumphed 
over matter, winning a victory which will 
crown her memory with immortelles. She 
was a woman of rare literary talent as 
her club papers give ample evidence. Her 
department in her husband's paper, the 
Wallaces’ Farmer. has always been read 
with pleasure. “Hearts and Homes” 
always contained something uplifting and 
helpful when her health and = strength 
would allow its preparation. And thus 
has passed a noble woman whose life has 
been an aid to those who were striving 
to reach a higher plane of life and a 
beacon light to those who may come 
after. 

Such a personality can 
will live on in a brighter, more glorious 
tield of labor in the eternal world, when 
the imprisoned soul will be freed from 
bodily entanglements and come to _ its 
own, even as God in His wisdom has 
appointed, free from suffering and free 
from carking and corroding cares.—Des 
Moines Plain Talk. 


never die; but 


Mrs. Henry Wallace was a woman 
known for her good works. She gave 
a family to the world the members of 
which are filling honorable stations of 
usefulness. But her activities were not 
confined to the four walls of the home. 
She thought largely of the problems of 
other homes; she wrote with sympathetic 
interest; her page held many readers to 
her husband's newspaper; she was active 
in the work of the church and of the 
benevolent organizations of the city. A 
good mother, a good friend, a good citi- 
zen—what higher epitaph can be written 
on any tomb?—Des Moines Daily Tribune. 


No good cause in the interests of 
humanity ever appealed to her in vain. 
As a pastor's wife she threw herself into 
the work of the church with an energy 
and devotion rarely seen. In the great 
and important work of her husband in 


Army has ordered that it shall 
hereafter be observed as a filial fete 
day in memory of the mothers of the 
land. He says: “The second Sunday 
in May was observed or set apart as 
Mothers’ Day and services were held 
in many churches and between five 
and six millions of persons through- 
out the United States celebrated the 
festival. On the second Sunday in 
May this year the day will be ob- 
served universally throughout the land 
and will be a universal fete day for 
filial worship. The white carnation 
has been selected to be worn in mem- 
ory of mother. Comrades, there is no 
class of men living whose mothers 
were as patriotic, loyal and heroic as 
your mothers from 1861 to 1865. No 
mothers ever made such sacrifices as 
your mothers did, and the commander 
in chief requests you on the second 
Sunday in May to wear in the lapel 
of your coat a white carnation or 
other white flowers to honor the mem- 
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ory of your own mother, if deceased, 
nd in reverence for her if living.” 





HOW TO KEEP SAUSAGE SWEET 
FOR EVERY DAY USE. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

At this season of the year it is hard 
to keep a good fresh flavor on sausage 
that you want to use from every day 
or two unless you have ice in the 
house all the year around. [I fill a 
deep pan almost full of sausage. Let 
it lack one and one-half inches -f 
coming to the top of the pan. Set it 
in a good hot oven and let it remain 
there until all the air is driven out 
of the meat and the grease boils out 
some and rises over the top. Don’t 
let it stay long enough to cook it 
through, but just long enough to ac- 
complish what is stated above. When 
it is cold keep in a cool place well 
covered. When you wish to fry some 
you will notice it won’t need much 
cooking. Slice it out in straight lines 
three-fourths of an inch thick. Some 
of the boiled out grease that is now 
cold and hard on top can be spread 
over the side from which you have 
been slicing, and in this way exclude 
the air and preserve the flavor. We 
are not very friendly to fat sausage 
at our house, so to three pounds of 
ordinary pork sausage we add two 
pounds of the best ground beef steak, 
and mix the two. It is more healthful, 
and a change that is pleasant to the 
good “man o’ the hoose”’ when he 
comes in from the field. 

AUNT SUSAN. 





CORNED BEEF. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I find in your last issue that infor- 
mation is wanted concerning my 
recipe for corn beef. 

If scum has risen on the brine, first 
take a common tin skimmer and skim 
off all sediment that has risen on top, 
then take out the meat, then take the 
brine, put it on the fire and heat it to 
the boiling point, then skim again and 
set off to cool. When cold put back in 
crock or barrel and replace the meat 
and weight down same as before. 

If my directions for corn beef were 
strictly adhered to this scum would not 
come on the brine. For fear that there 
has been some mistake I will repro- 
duce my recipe. Please notice that it 
calls for coarse and not fine salt, as 
fine salt contains more or less lime. 
Also if the water contains much lime 
it must be boiled before using, but 
must be cold before using. The meat 
must be well bled as bloody meat does 
not keep well. The animal heat must 
be all out of the meat before packing 
down. If a barrel is used it must be 
scalded out clean and let cool before 
using. 

For each one hundred pounds of 
meat use four quarts or six and one- 
fourth pounds of coarse salt. Pack in 
crock or barrel as follows: First, put 
in a layer of salt (about one-half inch) 
then a layer of meat, then a layer of 
salt, then a layer of meat and so on 
till all meat is in or till it comes within 
four inches from the top of crock or 
barrel, then let it stand twenty-four 
hours, no less; then take one-fourth 
pound saltpeter, one-fourth pound 
saleratus (apothecary’s weight) mix 
and dissolve in a little warm water, 
then add to this mixture one quart 
syrup or two pounds black sugar. This 
mixture must have water enough in it 
to dissolve it and make a thin syrup. 
This must be cold before adding to the 
meat. Mace, cloves and allspice may 
be added if you wish it spiced. Then 
pour it over the meat, on top, in the 
crock or barrel. Then pour cold water 
enough on the meat to cover two 
inches deep and weight down. This 
will be ready for use in three weeks 
and will keep indefinitely. 

F. E. CLARKSON. 

















our large catalogs of 
furniture, ladies 
suits and pyrography. Write for them today. 


ESPENHAIN’S 


Furnishers of Home Gomplete 
$10 Morris Rocker for $4.50 


We supply you with anything that you may need for your home 
Or personal use. 
luxurious, comfortable seated Morris Rockers. To introduce to our 
out-of-town patrons our dependable furniture, which we are offering 
at marvelous low prices, we offer you this magnificent library rocker, 
made of solid oak, beautiful finished in the dark golden, upholstered 
in Emitation Leather, with an adjustable back. Notice the 
heavily carved front, which adds to the richness of its appearance 
and the deep diamond tufted heavy ruffled edge back.—In fact, you 
must see this Rocker to fully appreciate its value. 
spring seat 19x21 inches. 

Will be shipped to you K. D. (which takes a cheaper rate) direct 
from our factory in Michigan. Weight about 50 pounds. 

Write for our $1.00 grade printed linoleum in two-yard widths in 
beautiful tile, scroll, block or hardwood effects, while it 
lasts. Price per square yard 
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Every home should have one of these massive, 
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Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson. 


BY THE EDITOR. 
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PAUL AT ANTIOCH IN PISIDIA. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 9, 1909.—Acts 13:13 to 
16, 38 to 49.) 

“Now Paul and his company set sail 
from Paphos, and came to Perga in 
Pamphylia: and John departed from 
them and returned to Jerusalem. (14) 
But they, passing through from Perga, 
came to Antioch of Pisidia; and they 
went into the synagogue on the Sab- 
bath day, and sat down. (15) And 
after the reading of the law and the 
prophets the rulers of the synagogue 
sent unto them, saying, Brethren, if 
ye have any word of exhortation for 
the people, say on. (16) And Paul 
stood up, and beckoning with the hand 
said, Men of Israel, and ye that fear 
yod, hearken. 

“(38) Be it known unto you there- 
fore, brethren, that through this man 
is proclaimed unto you remission of 
sins: (39) and by him every one that 
believeth is justified from all things, 
from which ye could not be justified 
by the law of Moses. (40) Beware, 
therefore, lest that come upon you 
which is spoken in the prophets: 
“(41) Behold, ye despisers, 

der, and perish; 
For I work a work in your days, 


and won- 


A work which ye shall in no wise 
believe, if one declare it unto 
you. 


“(42) And as they went out, they 
bethought that these words might be 
spoken unto them the next Sabbath. 
(43) Now when the synagogue broke 
up, many of the Jews and of the de- 
vout proselytes followed Paul and 
Barnabas; who, speaking to them, 
urged them to continue in the grace 
of God. (44) And the next sabbath 
almost the whole city was gathered 
together to hear the word of God. 
(45) But when the Jews saw the mul- 
titudes, they were filled with jealousy, 
and contradicted the things which 
were spoken by Paul, and blasphemed. 
(46) And Paul and Barnabas spoke 
out boldly, and said, It was neces- 
sary that the word of God should be 
first spoken unto you. Seeing ye 
thrust it from you, and judge your- 
selves unworthy of eternal life, lo, we 
turn to the Gentiles. 

“(47) For so hath the Lord 

manded us, saying, 

I have set thee for a light of the 
Gentiles, 

That thou shouldest be for salvation 
unto the uttermost part of the 
earth. 


“(48) And as the Gentiles heard 
this, they were glad, and glorified the 
word of God: and as many as were 
ordained to eternal life believed. (49) 
And the word of the Lord was spread 
abroad throughout al! the region.” 

Leaving the island of Cyprus, Paul, 
Barnabas, and John Mark passed over 
to Perga on the mainland of Asia 
Minor. Here a difference of some 
kind seems to have arisen between 
Paul and John Mark, and the latter 
returned to Jerusalem. What this dif- 
ference was does not clearly appear. 
It was not, however, permanent, for 
Paul, long afterwards, in his epistle 
to the Colossians, describes him as 
one of “my fellow workers unto the 
kingdom of God, which have been a 
comfort unto me,” and in the second 
epistle to Timothy he speaks of him 
as one who “is profitable to me for 
the ministry.” The scriptures do not 
conceal the personal differences which 
then, as now, occurred between sin- 
cere and good men. 

It is probable that this journey was 
begun in the late spring or early part 
of summer, and this accounts for the 
short stay in Perga on the coast, a 
very hot, dry country in the early 
Summer, the inhabitants of which 
habitually move up to the mountains 
to the eastward. Through this moun- 
tain range, Paul and Barnabas passed 
on one hundred and fifteen miles to 
Antioch in Pisidia, and on this jour- 
ney, whether going or coming, or both 
in all probability, Paul experiences 
“perils of waters” and “perils of rob- 
bers” of which he afterwards speaks. 
It was very much such a country, in 
fact, and inhabited by very much such 
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a class of people as the country in 
which the missionary Miss Stone a 
few years ago was taken captive by 
brigands and held for ransom. 

At Antioch, which must not be con- 
founded with Antioch in Syria, they 
found a Jewish synagogue and, of 
course, attended public worship. It is 
quite likely that they had become 
acquainted with prominent Jews dur- 
ing the week and hence were invited 
to address the people after the read- 
ing of the law and the prophets in 
the synagogue on the next Sabbath. 

Paul’s address, or sermon, in Acts 
13:16-41, should be read very care- 
fully in order to obtain a proper un- 
derstanding of the present lesson. He 
recognizes the Jewish worshipers as 
the seed of Abraham, whom God, not 
on account of Abraham’s worthiness, 
but on account of His own free grace, 
chose to establish as a people who 
would honor His name. Of His own 
free grace He brought them out of 
Egypt “with an high arm,” bore with 
their rebellion in the wilderness, gave 
to them Canaan by lot, gave to them 
judges, gave to them afterwards a 
king in Saul, and when he proved un- 
worthy raised up David, the son of 
Jesse, to whom He made the promise 
that from his seed Israel should have 
a Saviour, a Messiah, which promise 
was fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth 
whom John the Baptist had _ pro- 
claimed as One in every way superior 
to himself. 

Then in the twenty-sixth verse he 
appeals to them as his brethren, the 
children of the stock of Abraham, as 
well as to those not of this stock who 
accepted the Jewish God, and says 
that to both classes the word of salva- 
tion should be sent. He speaks of the 
rejection of Jesus by the authorities 
of Jerusalem because they did not 
fully understand their own scriptures, 
and that this rejection was in itself 
a fulfillment of scripture, that God has 
owned Jesus as the Messiah by rais- 
ing Him from the dead, and that this 
fact is abundantly established by wit- 
nesses who spoke with Him during 
the forty days which intervened be- 
tween His resurrection and ascension. 
He tells them that he has come to 
declare the glad tidings, that the 
promise made originally to Abraham, 
“in thy seed shall all the nations of 
the earth be blessed,” has now been 
fulfilled, and that the forgiveness of 
sins is possible through Jesus to each 
and every man, whether he be a born 
Jew or Gentile. 

This sermon made a profound sen- 
sation. There were evidences of dis- 
sent on the part of the Jews, as seen 
from the caution given in the fortieth 
verse, but the Gentiles were evidently 
delighted with the glad tidings, and 
as the congregation was broken up 
many of the Jews and many of the 
devout persons, that is, the Gentiles 
who cherished the Jewish faith and 
worshiped the Jewish God, followed 
Paul and Barnabas and_ exhorted 
them to continue in this grace of God 
which had been bestowed upon them 

There was evidently a great excite- 
ment in Antioch during the entire 
week following. This new doctrine 
would be on every lip, meetings and 
conferences would be held in the 
homes and in places where a few 
would congregate, and there would be 
discussions on the street corners as to 
the new religion, and naturally on the 
next Sabbath almost the whole city 
came together to hear the word of 
God. The synagogue would be 
crowded to suffocation and crowds 
would be standing outside, all deeply 
anxious to know the full meaning of 
this gospel so new and strange which 
seemed to render the Jewish sacri- 
fices unnecessary, and gave the Gen- 
tiles the same _ religious privileges 
which had been enjoyed by the Jews 
since the time of Abraham. 

Then occurred the same thing which 
Paul experienced frequently in his 
missionary journeys and which has 
been repeated in every age since the 
foundation of the Christian church. 
Those who think that they are peculi- 
arily the people of God, the most 
highly favored, have, so to speak, a 
corner on religion, feel that they are 
shorn of their dignity and power if 
the same blessings are conferred upon 












Plan for 
Summer Comfort 


Don’t add the heat of a kitchen 
fire to the sufficient discomfort of 
hot weather. 

Use a New Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove and cook in 
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With a New Perfection 


*‘baking,’’ is done without rais- 
ing the temperature perceptibly 
above that of any other room 
in the house. 
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Another great advantage of the 


NEW PERFECTION 


ick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is its handsome CABINET TOP, which gives it every 
convenience of the modern steel range. 
top shelf for warming plates and keeping cooked food hot, 
drop shelves for holding small cooking utensils, and is 
even fitted with racks for towels. 
and can be had with or without Cabinet Top. 

at your dealer’s address our nearest agency. 
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or low—is therefore free from disagreeable odor and can- 
not smoke. Safe, convenient, ornamental—the ideal light, 
If not at your dealer's address our nearest agency. 
— ARD OIL COMPANY 
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taught as explicitly and ever assumed 
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CONCRETE AND CONCRETE PROD- 
UCTS FOR USE ON THE FARM. 


When a farmer decides to put up a 
building of any kind his first thought 
is, “What kind of a foundation?” His 
next thought is, “Are brick the best 
thing obtainable?” and decides to look 
into the concrete proposition. If he is 
near a gravel pit he finds he can put 
in a solid concrete foundation for 
about what the brick alone would cost. 
If he is not near a gravel pit he will 
see how blocks will compare with 
brick in price. He will find that these 
will cost about the same or a little 
less than brick laid in the wall. 

Next comes the question, “Will a 
concrete foundation last as long as 
the brick?” This is his deciding ques- 
tion, and is easy to answer. Yes; con- 
crete will last as long, and in most 
cases longer, than any brick made. 
For instance, if the building is a barn 
or any of the numerous buildings a 
farmer has in his feed yard, how long 
will it be before the rats have dug 
under the foundation, loosened the 
brick so they will come out and let 
the building settle; or if the hogs run 
in the yards and around the buildings, 
how long will it be until they are eat- 
ing and rooting out the brick? 

Now with a foundation of concrete 
blocks the rats may undermine the 
foundation and let the building settle 
a little, but no part of it will come 
out; hence if the building should set- 
tle there will be no need of tearing 
out any part of it and rebuilding the 
foundation as would be the case with 
brick. The hogs can not root out a 
solid concrete foundation for it is im- 
movable to them, as are the blocks, 
and as for eating a concrete founda- 
tion they will find it by far too hard. 

One great mistake most people 
make, and especially the farmers, 
they don’t get their foundations high 
enough. A higher foundation not only 
makes the building look better, but it 
gets the sills and floor, if the building 
is of frame construction, farther from 
the ground and there is less danger of 
them rotting. 

I don’t know how it is in other sec- 
tions of the state, but the farmers in 
our locality are great on raising corn, 
and every farmer who raises corn 
needs a crib and for the foundation 
concrete blocks are by far the best 
and handiest thing made. I soon found 
that the full sized or two-foot length 
of blocks were too large and so got 
up a block especially for corn cribs. 
I make a solid block about thirteen 
inches square and three and one-half 
inches thick to go on the ground to 
be used as a footing and another block 
9x12 inches surface and eight inches 
high, this block with a large single 
air space, to be placed upon the flat 
footing block, thus making a total 
height of about eleven and one-half 
inches. The two blocks are_ sold 
together, and in laying them no mor- 
tar is used and none is needed if any 
care at all is used in leveling the 
ground. The piers are placed one 
under each end and one under the 
middle of each floor joist, or about two 
feet, centered lengthwise of the crib. 
Molds may be obtained for making 
blocks for this purpose which are 
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HOW THE AUTO WILL HELP ON THE FARM. 
Photo by courtesy of Thos, b, Jeffery & Company, Kenosha, Wis. 








solid but do not give the height nor 
the bearing surface which the piers 
should have. 

Conovete floors when put in barns 
or similar buildings should be put well 
up above the ground level on the out- 
side of the building so the floor will 
not draw the dampness. It is a good 
idea, I might say a necessity, to put a 
false floor of plank in the stalls, as 
the concrete is too hard for the stock 
to stand on while in the barn. 

While out riding not long ago I 
passed a farm where concrete side- 
walks were very much in evidence. A 
concrete sidewalk around a farm 
house is a sure sign of prosperity, that 
the owner is a believer in concrete, 
and that we need more like him. 

The subject of concrete houses, 
barns, etec., is a little out of the scope 
of this paper, but there is one thing 
which I wish to mention: The farmer 
of today is getting up-to-date and is 
buying a motor car or two for his use 
on the farm. When he does this, 
build him a fire-proof garage. Use 
concrete for the foundation and floors, 
blocks for the walls, and then put on 
a reinforced concrete roof. Ice, seed 
corn, chicken and hog houses, ma- 
chinery sheds and caves may also 
come under this form of construction. 
The value of concrete construction for 
these buildings may readily be seen. 
I have put in several caves of this 
kind and they have proven quite sat- 
isfactory. Nothing as yet has ever 
frozen in any of them. 

It is a common sight in any part 
of the country to see burned out 
wooden fence posts, and there seems 
to be but one practical remedy for 
this, and that is concrete posts. They 





are fire-proof, and when once placed 
do not rot out. They may cost a little 
more at the start, but in the end are 
the cheapest. 

One thing which might prove of 
interest to you is the repair of old 
wooden or galvanized iron water tanks 
by the use of cement mortar. The 
fact that new tanks are made of con- 
crete is quite well known, but the re- 
pair of old tanks is more of a novelty. 
To repair an old tank, fasten several 
layers of expanded metal lath, or, if 
that is not available, hog or chicken 
wire, around the inside of the old tank 
and fill this with rich cement mortar. 
When it is filled roughly, plaster the 
outside to make a smooth job and 
then put in a floor. The walls and 
floor should be about three inches 
thick. Leave the old staves on until 
they rot off. A small round tank may 
be made by putting a concrete bottom 
in a reinforced concrete sewer pipe of 
large size. 

Every farmer who raises hogs needs 
individual troughs for the brood sows 
as well as long troughs for the yard. 
The trouble with wooden troughs, as 
I found it, is the hogs tear them to 
pieces, tip them over, and the troughs 
are always filthy and unsanitary. As 
a substitute for this I made a core for 
my block machine and commenced 
making troughs. These have been 
very satisfactory and I have sold lots 
of them. I made the bottom round- 
ing, so that if water freezes in them 
the ice bulges up in the middle and 
doesn’t break the trough. They are 
easy to clean and are too heavy to tip 
over and break. 

A culvert may be built of concrete 
blocks by using blocks for the walls 
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and putting on a reinforced concrete 
slab for the top. 

I know nothing of silos, but it is 
very plain to see that a_ correctly 
built concrete silo has a great many 
advantages over the old wooden ones. 

The subject of tile for farm drain- 
ing, sewers, etc., is such that it would 
take a good sized volume to fully cover 
it, and I do not feel that I am capable 
of doing it justice. 

A graveled driveway with a con- 
crete curbstone on each side to retain 
the gravel in its proper place is a 
welcome improvement to any farm 
lawn where the driveway runs through 
the yard past the house. 

In looking over one of the publica- 
tions on concrete the other day I came 
across the write-up of a concrete hen’s 
nest. This was a new one on me, but 
I really believe it will be a good thing. 
—K. A. Pullen, before Iowa Cement 
Users’ Convention. 


Anchor Your Woven Fence Right 








Our Anchors prevent 
hogs and fowls from creep- 
ing beneath woven fence. 

Cheap and durable, Worth 
double their cost to any 

| woven fence. Write for 

| catalogue of 

| 

| 

| 


Fence Anchors, Fence 
Stays and 
al Wire Stretchers. 


— Every article warranted 
—_ Manufactured by 


R. SHEDENHELM, Ladora, lowa 
SORE FEET 


For tender, aching, sweating, 
tired and swollen feet 


Collins Foot Powder 


Prevents odor, perspiring, 
makes tight shoes comfort- 
able and walking a pleasure. 
By mail, 25c. he Collins 
Foot Powder Co., Phila.,Pa. 

1351 N. 10th St. 














Dept. C, 





ALESMEN WANTED-—You can be a high 
grade Traveling Salesman and secure a good 
position on the road. No experience required. Travy- 
eling salesmen earn from 61.000 to 610.000 a year and 
can always get a position, as the demand exceeds 
the weg > We will train you by mail in eight 
weeks to be areal salesman, and our Free Employ- 
ment Bureau will assist you tosecure a good position. 
Big demand for our graduates. Plenty of good open- 
ings. Write nearest office today for full particulars, 
Dept. 834. National Salesman's Training Association. 
Chicago, N.Y., Kan.City, Minneapolis,San Francisco. 





WANTED—RAILWAYWY MAIL CLERKS, 
City Carriers, Postotlice Clerks. Many examinations 
coming. Salary $1,000. Short hours. Annual yvaca- 
tion. Salary absolutely certain. Over 8,000 appoint- 
ments will be made during 1909. Write immediately 
for schedule of coming examinations. Common 
education sufficient. Candidates prepared free. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. F71, Rochester, N. Y. 


Galvanized Chicken Coops 


Made of galvanized fron. Will keep your chicks 
free from lice and mites; no more drowned chickens. 
Size 24x20xl6inches. Write for prices today. 


W. L. MORRISON, Conway, lowa 
25 FINE ART POST CARDS {0c 


New, Beautiful Subjects. All dif- 
ferent. Same cards sold by dealers at 5c each. Write 
now. King & Co., 200 Broadway, Dept 20, N. Y. 














DOGS. 
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renner 
( NE choice litter of Collie puppies from a grand- 

daughter of the Ch. Rightaway. A!l sable and 
white except one tri-color. Prices right. Hanson 
Bros., Dean, Iowa. 





\ OLF and Fox hounds for sale, fast runners and 
will stay to finish. Write J. H. Moorehead, 
Thornburg, lowa. 


OR the month of April we will send our book on 

the “Care and Training of the Collle,” on receipt 

of ten cents (10). Cassidy & Thompson, Shetland 
Ponies and Scotch Collie Dogs, Jamaica, lowa. 


FOX TERRIER PUPPIES ‘'°), Rarkse 


J. ROSCOE GRACE, Chrisman, Illinois. 
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THE BOWERSOCK MILLS AND POWER CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. 


ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE FLOUR MILLS IN THE COUNTRY 
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Poultry Department. 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 














TROUBLE WITH GEESE. 


A subscriber writes: 

“Our geese are dying from some 
unknown cause. Last fall we had 
fifty-two fine Emden geese. When 
they commenced to die we would find 
them dead in the morning where they 
sat at night. Upon cutting them open 
find anything 


we were unable to 
wrong. We lost twenty-three then 
and now they are beginning to die 


three died in one day, one of 
them on the nest. They are in good 
flesh, heavy as fat geese. They have 
good range on a creek with running 

water and blue grass pasture, and a 
rye field to range on. Some of the 
neighbors’ geese also are dying.” 

We can not tell what the trouble is 
without more data, but would suspect 
it to be enteritis, due to too heavy 
feeding or corrosive poisons of some 
kind, such as arsenic, phosphorus, or 
unslaked lime. There is a very con- 
tagious form of enteritis (or inflam- 
mation of the bowels) caused by the 
ground becoming foul sick. In this 
disease the diarrhoea is yellow, about 
the color of thin mustard. Great 
thirst is present with ruffled plumage 
and a staggering gait. Post-mortem 
shows the spleen and liver greatly en- 
larged and softened; the heart filled 
with stagnant blood, and the intes- 
tines inflamed. This disease is car- 
ried by the fowls eating grass or food 
contaminated by the droppings of in- 
fected birds. There is no cure. The 
thing to do is to protect the well 
fowls. Separate the sick from the 
well, disinfect the runs and feed all 
the onions the birds will eat. If 
onions are not to be had, feed chopped 
Taw potatoes with black pepper. 
Watch the well birds carefully, and 
remove at the first hint of diarrhoea. 
Burn all dead fowls. 


TRAP NESTING HENS. 


again; 








Two years ago the North Dakota 
Experiment Station began establish- 


ing laying records of hens by means 
of trap nests. For some years the 
Station has kept a good laying strain 
of Barred Plymouth Rocks. The re- 
sults obtained the first year were very 
striking in the great variation in egg 
yields among the wirds. In a flock of 
forty pullets of the same breeding the 
poorest layer had seventy-one eggs to 
her credit while the champion hen 
registered a total of 212 eggs. The 
poorest laying bird received exactly 
the same care and feed as the best 
layer and laid only one-third as many 
eggs. The hens holding the highest 
records were not the largest nor yet 
the smallest in the flock, but were of 
a medium build and carried no super- 
fluous flesh. They were invariably 
vigorous and alert in appearance with 
every evidence of a strong constitu- 
tion. 

The second year of trap nesting in- 
cluded a greater number o1 birds and 
a much wider variation in records was 
found. The leading hen had a record 
of 229 eggs. 

The practice of trap nesting is not 
to be recommended to the average 
poultryman owing to the expense en- 
tailed in furnishing special nests and 
the extra labor involved. It is of in- 
calculable value, however, to the 
special breeder of poultry who is at- 
tempting to produce a heavy laying 
strain of fowls. As a means of elimi- 
nating unprofitable layers it is of great 
value, and the trap nest is being used 
by many poultrymen at least a portion 
of the year for this purpose. 


THE - BABY FAT. 

The thrifty chick never 
baby fat, but remains plump 
round from the time it leaves 
shell until it reaches the gauky age. 
When a chick looks shrunken and 
pinched the third day, hangs its wings, 
grows long wing feathers, and 
humped up and dull-eyed something 
is wrong. 

Sometimes this loss is due to faulty 
incubation, the chick not being 
hatched right; sometimes it is being 
poisoned by foul air in the brooder; 
possibly it is chilled, or under or over- 
fed. To put one’s finger on the dif- 
ficulty it is necessary to be with the 


loses its 
and 
the 


sits 


chicks and watch conditions. We 
have had this trouble with hen- 
hatched and brooded chicks; some 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


hens seem to lack the warmth and 
vitality required to successfully brood 
chicks, while others will adopt a 
feeble lot of wailing chicks which in 
a short time are plump and sturdy. 

If brooder chicks are becoming 
pinched, look after the ventilation. 
Sometimes all that is required is to 
raise the front part of the brooder 
half an inch, admitting a better cir- 
culation of pure air. (Warm pure air 
is an essential in keeping the baby 
fat.) Or perhaps a bit of board par- 
titioning the chicks into smaller flocks 
will arrest the trouble. There is no 
warmth in the body of one chick. A 
hen-hatched chick taken from the 
nest aud wrapped in flannel may chill 
to death in cold weather. Many 
chicks together crowd and sweat, but 
divided into small flocks they give 
warmth and comfort to one another. 

The breeder who can keep the baby 
fat on his chicks is the breeder who 
grows — them to maturity. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Eggs at $1.25 Per 13 


from choice pens of S. C. Buff Orpingtons, S. C. Rhode 
Istand Reds and White Wyandottes. Also choice 
Scotch Collie puppies. At stud — Craigsmere 
Conqueror, fee 810. 
EARL ATTIG, 





Sibley, lowa 





SWAN'S 8S. C. Buff Orpington HKanch 
(Successor to Mike's Ranch). Eggs from scored 
birds. Cook strain. Pen No.1 scores from 92% to 
94, 15 eggs #2; 26 for $3; pen No. 2 scores from 90 to 92, 
15 eggs $1.25, 26 fors2. Sire of male birds of both 
above pens was imported from England. Orders now 
booked. 8S. W. JOHNSON, Slater, Iowa. 





Sitver Laced Wyandotte 
eggs, $1 per 15:84 per hundred. Buff turkey eggs, $3 
per9. Wayside Farm, Mt.Vernon, lowa. 





)\GGS from 8. C. Buff Orpingtons and 8. C. Brown 
4 Leghorns. Orpington eggs $1 per 15, $2.50 45, 
$5 100. Leghorns 75c 15, 82 45, $4100. Orders filled 
promptly with fresh eggs. Mrs. John Erickson, 
Kirkman, lowa. 
GG and day old chick circular of B. Rocks, 8. C. 


4 W. Leghorns, 8S. Reds, Bronze turkeys. Also 
Fox Terrier rat dogs. C. H. Drake, Hazelton, Ia. 








Kees FOR SALE.—High scoring Mammoth 
Bronze turkey eggs and Silver Laced Wyan- 


dottes exclusively. R. Shields, Ogden, Iowa. R 38. 








Bess from fine, large, heavy laying Barred Rocks, 
4 high scoring, $1.50 per 15. Special prices on 
large numbers for incubators. M. B. Turkey eggs 
50c each. Clarence Ragsdale, R. 3, Moberly, Mo. 


E%es FOR HATCHING— W. Holland turkeys, 
4 . C. Brown, 8. C. BuffLeghorns, Barred Rocks. 
Meadowlane Stock Farm, Walnut Grove, Minn. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


(17) 657 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 





PURE BRED 


Single and Rose Comb 


Rhode Island Reds 


Pens No. 1 scores from 91 to 94; eggs $2 pte fifteen, 65 
per fifty,¢10 per hundred. Pens No.2 score 89 to 
93. Eggs ¢1,25 per fifteen, ¢3 per fifty, ¢6 per hundred. 
Scored cockerels for sale €2 to 85. 

IOWA. 


F. oO. MARTIN, FLOYD, 


S. 6, RHODE ISLAND REDS 


MPHINS STR 
I have a and prices to sult -»Ahal 
Write for descriptive circular. 


P. H. THIEL, Humboldt Co., RENWICK, IOWA 


Single Comb and Rose E ees 


I have the winter layers. ¢2.50, $2.00 and $1.50 per 
15. Baby chicks, May and June delivery. Write me. 
Cc. H. WELLS, Boone, lowa 


I OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Perfect to skin, 

farm bred to line of premium winners. 61, $1.50, 
$2 per 15 eggs. Carefully selected, best from 94 point 
bird. Frank Martin, Mt. Ayr, lowa. 














OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs. Pens 1 and 2 

$2.00, pen 3 61.25 per 15, $6.00 per 100. Pen1 not 

related to pens 2 and 3. Eggs guaranteed fertile. 
Mrs. 8. B. Hillier, Floyd, lowa. 





YC. RHODE Island Reds exclusively. Large, 
We healthy birds, good shape and color. Eggs 61.25 
per 15, 83.50 per 50, 86 per 100. Mrs. J. H. Pinkerton, 
Liberty, Neb. 





' C. RHODE Island Reds. Eggs tear, 100 64.50. 
We W.L. Wagner, Northwood, lowa 





Roe Comb Rhode Islands exclusively. Eggs, 
fifteen $1; 10084.50. E. Vorhies, Lockridge, la. 





Re Comb Rhode Islands exclusively. Eggs, 15 61, 
82.50. D. J. Vorhies, Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 








LEGHORKNS. 





QINGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels and pul- 
lets, bred by us; won Ist and 2d premiums at the 
lowa State Show at Fairfield, lowa, fu 1908; won 
same at Southeastern lowa Poultry show and at Van 
Buren County Poultry Show. Eggs from pen 1 $1.50 
per 15, farm range 81.00 per 15, 100 eggs 65.00. KE. E. 
Van Zant, Bentonsport, lowa. 


| OSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS. Eggs 

15 for 61.25. Two or more sittings for $1.00 each. 
100 for $5.00. 200 for 89.00. 
T. A. DAVENPORT, 





Belmond, Ia. 








Single Comb. Great laying 

White Leghorns Simc'e Cor. Great tying 

Rapids and all bigshows. Eggs $1.50. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. E. P. HARTMAN, Lake View, lowa. 

Kn. c,. B. LEGHORNS. 


BEST LAYER Utility bred. Eges 30 61.50, 100 


$3.25, 200 8600. F. G. HODSDON, Clarksville, lowa. 





Le8t Brahma, White and Silver Wyandottes, 
4 Barred Rocks. High scoring, bred tolay. Eggs 
1581. Fred Ptleeger, Kappa, Ill. 





YIRCULAR, price list of eggs or fowls, 43 matings, 

all the leading varieties chicken, ducks, geese, 

turkeys, pheasants 7, pigeons 20 kinds. Write your 
wants. Dr. Pauly ‘s Pheasantry, Kahoka, Mo. 








Koss —Buff Orpington, Reds, Black “Langs hans; 
4 White, Barred Rocks; White, Brown, Buff Leg- 
horns; Polish, White or Red Turkeys. Harold Cure, 
Atchison, Kansas. 
KSss from Rose Comb Black Minorcas, Rose Comb 
4 Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes ,score 9454 
Guaranteed Satisfaction. 81.25 per 
Oak Brush Poultry Farm, 





at Carroll show. 
sitting, $6.00 per 100. 
Templeton, Iowa. 





ye Aumore Bronze turkeys, prize winning, heavy 
bone, score to 97. Eggs labeled from two grand 
High class Barred Rocks, eggs 


yards, $4.00 per 11. 
Mrs. J. E. Gray, Columbus 


31.50 per 15, 85 per 100. 
Junction, lowa. 





j JHITE Holland turkey eggs 82 per 10. White 
Rock eggs $1 per 15. Mrs. Mary Clayton, Oak- 
land, Iowa. 
{}GGS—Pure Rouen duck and Barred Plymouth 
4 Rock eggs, 15 for $i, 30 for $1.50. Mrs. C. 8. 
Darling, Lytton, lowa. 











ees Indian Runner ducks and Barred Plymouth 
4 Rocks. J.J. Vanderwertff, Pella, lowa. 





WAS DOTTES. 


PPP III III III ILLS SIS SSS S 


Farvue White Wyandottes 


Took five out of six firsts at State Fair, 1908. Eggs 
for hatching 82 per sitting, 30 and over 10 cents each. 
MES.N. KB. ASHBY, R.1, Des Moines, fa. 








HE hen that lays is the hen that pays. My White 
Wyandotte puilets begin at six and seven months 
af age and jay all winter. A few eggs to sell at $2.00 
per sitting of 15 from exhtb!tion stock and best lay 
ing strain. T. E. Means, Boone, lowa. 

‘ILVER Laced Wyandottes exclusively. Winners 
h at several shows. Eggs for hatching at €1 35 for 
26, $3.50 for 100. Circular free. John A. Johnson, 
Rk. 2, Pilot Mound, lowa. 














by F Wyandottes, farm range, 100 eggs $5. Geo. 
la 


De Yoe, Mason City, 





j HITE W yandotte eves at rate of four dollars 
per hundred. I. W. Jac obson, Madrid, lowa. 
WHulTE Wyandottes, good quality, good layers. 

Eggs 15, 81.00; 100, 84.50. E. G. Brockway 
Indianola, lowa. 














G 101 DEN Wyandottes. Prize winners, eggs $2 per 
15, $3.50 per 30. Mrs. Edw. Huggins, Skidmore, Mo. 





SILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs 81.50 per 15. C. E. 
\ Courter, Allendale, Illinots. 





Siding, anced Wyandottes exclu vas Ege 61. 25 
sitting, 84 per 100. Victor Felter, Cherokee, la 
1 THITE Wyan lotte eggs at half price from prize 
y winning stock. C.K. Nelson, Forest City, 1a 


Blocky, high scoring birds, 15 
Watson, Vall, lowa. 


if UFF Wyandottes— 
eggs $1.0. J. 5 


Tt RKEYS. 





M B. TURKEY ezgs for sale, $1.50 for 9. Mrs. 
4'he Henry Bell, Dow City, lowa. 





BrPerze turkey eges 10 for $1.50. Mrs. Samuel 
Fryer, Kingsley, lowa. 





S Cc. B. LEGHORNS—Ten years a breeder. Keep 
We only one breed, but the best stock. Stock 
healthy and vigorous, farm range. Eggs for sale, $4 





per hundred; 30, $1.50; 15,61. 8.J.Gardner, Russell, 
towe. 

-* B. Leghorn ¢ eges 15 61.25, 30 62.00, 45 62.50. W. 
- Penn Alta, lowa. 








Farm range. Eggs 


I Cc. B. Peshoras:é xclusively. 
. Frank Shryack, Col- 


75c per 15, 81.25 per 30. 
chester, Ill 


URE R.C 

eges for hate hing. 
stale eggs shipped 
Runyon, Fillmore, i. 





5, Brown. Leghorns, exclusively. Fresh 
Price very reasonable) No 
Golden Kule Farm. Bb. D. 








S C. WHITE Leghorn eggs cheap. Hens record 
« layers. Typical shape. White as snow. Geo. 


Gaul, Tiptcn, lowa _ 





QINGL E Comb White Leghorn eggs, 61.00 per 20. 
‘ M. E Page, Madrid, lowa. 

GINGLE Comb White and Brown Leghorns. Eggs 
OO from choice stock, $1 per 15, 64 per 100. Fertility 
guaranteed. Barke r Bros., Indianola, lowa. 





S C. WHITE Le ghorn eggs, from hens scoring up 
We 94. 15, 60c; 100,83. C. O. McLain, Tipton, Ia. 





S! NGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from first prize 
h winners at lowa State Show. Mrs. Clyde Nelson, 
Birmingham, lowa. 


Roee Comb W hite Leghorns, Elephant strain. 
Eggs 5 cents. Catalogue. Rogers’ Ranch, 
Pleasanton, lowa. 





URE 8. C. White Leghorn eggs, 30 $1.50, 100 63.25. 
Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, lowa. 





Barred Rocks 


Splendid, snappy color, narrow barring and large 
size. Winners of seven prizes at Washington, thir- 
teen at Muscatine, ten at Riverside, lowa, in Nov. 
and Dec., 1908. Eggs $2.50 per sitting. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Address 


GEORGE REEDER, Muscatine, Ia. 
WATTS’ 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Eggs trom stock scoring up to 92% points and winners 
at Des Motnes Poultry show 1908. Eggs 61.50 per 15, 
$2.50 per 80. J.C. WATTS, Berwick, lowa. 


Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 


from large, well marked birds. The kind to {mprove 
your flock. Breeder of this strain 18 years. $1.00 
per 15. Prompt shipment, 
N.C. YATES, 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Eggs for hatching from choice, well barred stock, 
that has farm range. Twenty years experience. 
Prices 61.00 per 15, 65.00 per 100. 


WwW. S. AUSTIN, 
Evergreen Lawn Farm ®. UMMEL, Prop.. Monree, ta. 


exclusively for 26 years. Yards headed by cockerels 
scoring 92 points, Ist prize winners, weighing 11 to 18 

is.; hens and pullets weighing 8 to 11 lbs., with that 
y patraight blue barring. Eggs¢1.50 per 15, 82.60 per 
30. Prompt shipment and eggs guaranteed fertile. 








Thornburg, lowa 





Dumont, lowa 








P. ROCK EGGS FOR SALE from extra 

¢ large boned stock, is nicely marked with that 
narrow straight barring. Yards headed by cocks and 
cockerels weighing 10 to131bs. In four showings I 
won 13 firsts, 7 seconds, 1 third, 1 fourth, 1 fifth. 15 
eges 61.50, 3062.50. Kgge guarantees fertile. Reduc- 
tion on incubator lots. J. W. Wagner, Monroe, Iowa, 


Buff Plymouth Rocks Exclusively. 

Golden **Nuggets,”’ utility bred. Kegs, iat 1.60 
and 2d $1 per 15. Bronze turkeys, eggs $2.25 per 9. 

Ma noth Pekin ducks, eggs 61.25 per 9 

M. J. HENNINGSEN, Dike, Grundy Co., 

fowa. RK. No. 1. Member Buff Kock Club. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Eggs from choice exhibition mating. Always in 
the money. If you want to win the ribbons here ts 














the place to get your eggs—®2.00 for 15, $8.50 for 30. 
Full particulars ae to premiume won on application. 
- SCHOLES, 


Onawa, lowa 








TRATER BRO8S., Monroe, lowa, breeders of exhi- 
bition Barred Plymouth Rocks 80 years, the kind 
that weigh and win. Our winnings bas never been 
equaled at Monroe and Des Moines. Eggs 15 81.50, 30 
$2.50. Eggs guaranteed fertile. Prompt shipment. 
)GGS of Ringlet strain Barred Plymouth Rocke. 
4 Over 20 years experience with Barred Rocks. 
Great laying strain, scoring 98% and 4. Eggs 61.00 
per 15, €2.75 for 45, 65.00 per 100. Mrs. W. A. Peck, 
K. 4, Des Moines, lowa. 


ARRED P. Rocks. Three grand pens, cockerel 

and pullet matings, grand aires eastern winners. 

No range flock. 25 years a breeder. Eggs 15 ¢1.25, 
45 68.00, 100 65. Ov. J. oO. Becker, Chariton, lowa. 








\ RIGHT’ 8 prolific laying strain Barred Plymouth 
Rocks. Eges 61.50 per 15, $2.50 per 90, 65 per 
100. Lafe D. Wright, Knoxville, Lowa. 





] ILEA’S Barred Rock “Ringlets,” eggs from pen 
cockerel or pullet mating 15 63, 9065. Farm 

flock 15 61.50, 30 $2.50, 10066. J. Wilils Rilea, Grand 

River, lowa. 

Barkeep Plymouth Rocks bred exclusively for 

ten years. Large, heavy boned, we!! marked 
stock. Eggs $1.50 per 15, 62.50 per 30. J. EB. 
Maquoketa, lowa. 





Goodenow, 





UFF Rock eggs from flock headed by high sc oring 
birds, free renge; 61 per 15, $5 per 100. Mrs 
Fred Coffin, R. 3, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


10 





EGGS $3.50, from high scoring Rarred Ply. 
mouth Rocks. Cockerels score 91 to 91M. 





62, 2001. EK. 8S. Hardin, Knoxville, lowa. 
Berr Rocks, high scoring birds, good winter 
layers. Eggs 61.50 per 15. Orval Mendenhall, 


Humeston, Iowa. 

pure bred Barred and Buff Rocks, large, well 
marked, healthy >. Strictly fresh eaes 61 

. Bhrader, Shabbona, Iiiinols. 


per 15, #5 per 100. F. 








HITE Rock eggs, 61.00 per 15, 65.00 per hundred. 
Mra. Frank Nordstrom, Aurelia, lowa. 
BRABRE D ‘Rock eges, 15 for 61. 
H. N. Wahl, Boone, lowa. 





More at 5 cents 





LANGSHANS. 


—PA er 


PuiLtip’s BLACK LANGSHANS. 


EGGS from large, vigorous, farm raised birds. 
Have mated three grand pens for this season's trade. 
Pen No. i and 2 score from 94 to 96, $3.00 per 15, 65.00 
per 30; pen No. 3, 82.50 per 15, 64.00 per 30. Write for 
freecirculr. ©. W. Phillips, New Sharon, fia. 














hees- The Black Langshan will produce them. 
4 Are the best winter layers. Will sell 15 eggs 
from pens No. 1 and No. 2 for 61.25, are all prize win- 
ners. Cockerels scoring 95 and #4, hens are high as 
93 points. No. 3 flock on large range on farm are very 
good birds, at 75c, 100 caus 24. I have a large flock, 
Can ship promptly A. J.S5CHUL TZ, Hillsboro, la. 





LACK Langshan with show record of 155 prizes. 
Eggs from choice pens $2 00 per 20; free range 
flock 81.00 per 20. Members National Langshan 

Club. Zile gle r& Son, M uscatine, lowa, 
| LAC K Langehens.. farm veined: free range. Eggs 
per fifteen @1, per thirty 61.50, per hundred $4. 

W. C. Boyer, Union, lowa. 

eggs from choice e tlock, @1 sitting, “ 
Mrs. Charles Hood, Battle Creek, la 





| ANGSII AN 
4 hundred. 


BHRAHMAS. 

I IGHT Brahmas, White Rocks, White Turkeys and 

Pekin Ducks. Stock and Eggs. Hilton U. 
McGrew, Letts, lowa. 


\ TANTED—To buy good Light Brahma and Buff 
Cochin eggs for hatching. State lowest price 
per 100. Des Moines, lowa. I’. O. Box 704. 
IGHT Brahma eggs, from “choice stock at a 
reasonabie price. A. W. McDonald, Hopkinton, Ia. 
Leet, Brahma eggs. 
Clarksville, lowa. 





Circular free. Chas. Hunt, 








Be Plymouth Rock eggs, 61 per 15, or 61.75 for 
Otto Koerth, lonta, lowa. 








ARRED Rock eggs from laying strain, cockerel 
and pullet mating, also flock. Egg orders book- 

ed. Mrs. W. F. . Boblander, Avoca, lowa. 
THITE Rocks—Score 91 to 944, Fees, #1 per 15, 
$5 per 100. Mrs. 0. H. Minnier, Dumont, lowa. 








UFF Rocks—Winners of specials for color and 
shape at state show. Eggs $2.50 for 15, 64 for 80. 
W.C. Bradley, Bussey, lowa. 
j HITE Rock Specialist. Eggs the balance of 
season fromall pens, including prize winners, 
F, H. Hollway, Lytton, la. 





15 41. 25, 45 83. WH, 100 67. 


E ARRED P. Rock eges, 1 #itting #1, 2 altting @1. 75 
WW eggs 82.50. J. A. Penna, Alta, lowa 





ORPINGTONS. 





S. C. Buff Orpingtons {°° §{0'"), fom 


30 $2.50, 50 83.50, 10086. Dan McCarty, Winthrop, la. 








A NeLe Comb Buff Orpingtons exclusively. Eega, 
\ choice matings, 61.25 per 15, 65 per hundred. 
Omer North, El Paso, Lil. 

SINGLE Comb Boff Orpington eggs from farm 
' range flock, mated to extra fine males, 61 per 15; 
$5 per 100. Herman Hunt, Clarksville, lowa 








JINGLE Comb Buff Orpingtons, scored stock. Eges 
$1.50 and 62.00 per 15. Mra. Charles Gutches, 
Floyd, lowa. 


S! NGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs from farm 
flock at 61 per 15 or #4 per hundred; also buff eges 
Stellhorn, 


at#1.50for15. Write your wants. H. D. 


Hampton, lowa, 


S C. BUFF Orpingtons. Eggs for hatching. Mrs 
« W.H. Bell, Renwick, lows. 
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CANKERED SORE MOUTH. 


In 1905-06 we received a great many 
complaints from our readers who 
were losing pigs from the _ trouble 
commonly called canker sore mouth. 
Last year complaints of this trouble 
were fewer than for the three preced- 
ing years, but during the past week 
we have received several letters from 
subscribers in whose pigs this disease 
had appeared. This is a trouble that 
must be dealt with vigorously to avoid 
serious loss. It is usually not noticed 
until the lips become raw and swollen. 
As a rule the disease first appears in 
the lining membrane of the mouth, 
but very quickly extends to the lips 
and sometimes to the nose. Ulcers 
form within a short time, and the 
tissue becomes broken down and 
sloughed off. Some pigs seem able to 
wear out the disease, but compara- 
tively few recover from the effects of 
it. The trouble is caused by a germ 
which the bacteriologists call the 
necrosis bacillis. It is said that this 
germ is usually present in the intes- 
tines of the hog and in the filth in 
the hog house and in the yard. It 
does not, however, cause serious 
trouble until it comes in contact with 
unhealthy tissue or open wounds. It 
attacks suckling pigs, especially in 
large litters, because they fight one 
another more or less, biting each 
other, thus giving the germ an oppor- 
tunity to secure lodgment. Preventive 
measures consist in clipping off the 
little sharp tusks of the young pigs so 









handed to your local club raiser. 


each other so 
readily, keeping the pens and yards 


they can not injure 
disinfected and clean. For this pur- 
pose every farmer and every hog 
raiser should keep on hands a supply 
of some of the standard dips and use 
them freely. 

When cankered sore mouth breaks 
out in a litter no time should be lost 
in applying the treatment which has 
usually been found successful. The 
first thing to do is to separate the 
infected litter from the healthy pigs, 
as the disease is contagious. Then go 
to the drug store and purchase a 
couple of ounces of permanganate of 
potash; make up a solution consisting 
of one ounce of permanganate of pot- 
ash to one-half gallon of water. Take 
the infected pigs and dip them head 
first into this solution. If the disease 
has progressed to a point where the 
skin is sloughing off or scabs have 
formed, brush away the dead skin and 
scabs before dipping in order that the 
solution can come in contact with the 
diseased parts. Dip over the head 
once or twice, quickly so as not to 
strangle the pig. Give this treatment 
to each pig in the litter and also wash 
the udder of the sow with the same 
solution. Repeat the treatment in two 
days and as often as may be necessary 
at intervals of two days. 

If the foregoing treatment does not 
check the disease promptly, have the, 
druggist make up an ointment of one 
part ichthyol to two to three parts of 
vaseline; or the ichthyol may be pur- 
chased and mixed with lard instead 
of vaseline in the proportions given. 
Apply this ointment to the infected 
parts every three days. 

We advise our readers to carefully 
preserve the foregoing. If they have 
no immediate use for it now they are 
likely to have at any time. 





ALSIKE IN SLOUGHS., 

A correspondent asks: 

“How much alsike clover do you 
sow in sloughs when you want to 
crowd out the slough grass, and do 
you sow it alone?” 

Four pounds of alsike is ample 
seeding. This will be a success, pro- 
vided he keeps the slough grass pas- 
tured or mown down so as to give the 
alsike a chance. If not, the slough 
grass will smother out the alsike. It 





Special Rate to January |, 1910 


New subscribers can get Wallaces’ Farmer from the date the order is 


received until January / st next for only 50 cents. Orders at this special 
rate can be sent direct to Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, or 


week they are received. Order at once—the sooner your order is re- 
ceived the more you get for your money. 
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should be mown off twice, once early 
in May and then again in June. 





FORESTS AND RAINFALL. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Several times in your paper, and 
particularly in tae issue of March 12th, 
I notice you take the view that for- 
ests have no affect on rainfall. There 
are sO many excellent reasons for pre- 
serving our forests and for planting 
trees where there are none that this 
is not perhaps a vital point. But as 
you state that you have never found 
a scintilla of evidence that forests 
produce rain, I beg to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that Gifford Pinchot, 
the government forester, has ex- 
pressed an opposite opinion. 

In his “Primer of Forestry,” Part II, 
published as Bulletin 24 of the Bureau 
of Forestry, on pages 66 and 67, he 
treats of this mooted question. He 
says: “But there are two reasons 
which lead us to believe that forests 
do affect rainfall. These are their 
colder and moister air, and the re- 
sistance which they offer to the 
motion of the winds.” 

After referring to the observations 
taken in various parts of the world, 
he sums up by saying: “The truth 


probably is that more rain falls over 
the forest than over open country sim- 
ilarly placed, but how much more it is 
impossible to say. 
chiefly in 
showers. 


The excess falls 
the form of summer 
One of the best authorities 









Subscriptions will be started the 
Send stamps if handier. 
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has estimated the difference at 10 per 
cent.” 

This would encourage one to be- 
lieve strongly that the planting of 
trees in the regions of light rainfall 
would have some beneficial effect at 
least on the rainfall of the immediate 
vicinity. I noticed not long ago an 
instance which confirmed me in this 
opinion. On one of the great western 
plains where the rainfall is about 
twenty-four inches there occurs at one 
place a canyon in which red cedars 
grow. The old settlers in the locality 
of the canyon claim that they have 
more frequent showers and conse- 
quently a greater annual rainfall than 
the other portions of the plains, which 
claim seems to be well substantiated, 
and this they attribute to the cold cur- 
rents of air coming from the canyon. 
These precipitate summer shows, as 
Mr. Pinchot has stated. 

If shelter belts were generally 
planted around say two sides of each 
quarter or half section, as the treeless 
plains are broken up into farms, is it 
not reasonable to suppose that the 
cooler currents of air issuing there- 
from would precipitate showers in the 
growing season when most needed, to 
say nothing of the value of such tim- 
ber belts as a protection from hot 
winds, in furnishing posts and sup- 
plying fuel? 

Be that as it may, continue your 
good work in advocating the planting 
of trees on every farm. 

C. A. MOSELEY. 

Iowa. 


Remarks: Mr. Pinchot is good 
authority, but even he does not claim 
very much. No doubt trees do break the 
wind currents and thus distribute rain- 
fall more evenly, but there must be at 
least twenty inches of rainfall to grow 
trees permanently without irrigation 
or sub-irrigation. The cedars referred 
to were the result of a twenty-four 
inch rainfall, not the cause.—Editor. 





INFORMATION WANTED. 

A Missouri subscriber wants to 
know how he can break a dog of run- 
ning after chickens and eating eggs. 
Also how he can rid his house of 
hornets. He says that the south side 
of the house seems to be full of hor- 
nets. If any of our readers can help 
him out in this matter we will be 
glad to hear from them. 
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lightning Rou History 


RIGINALITY—Over 20 years ago Prof. Dodd 
was nearly killed because he was standing near 

the screen door when the house was struck b 

lightning. He is of an investigating nature and mu 

iven to scientific research, and when the thunder- 
lt came so near to him his thoughts naturally turned 
in that direction. He wondered why it was more 
dangerous near the screen door than some other 
places. He wondered why some houses were struck 
and others not, and to help him in his investigations 
he arranged a machine to make a stroke of lightning, 
and with this he experimented and investigated until he learned why some 
things were never struck, and he satisfied himself that lightning never 
occurs without a cause. His next step was to discover the most satisfactory 
means of removing the cause. It was about three years before this was 
done, but the record of buildings protected by the lightning rods he invent- 
ed shows that his method is correct. 
























many of our most important inventions are lost to 
general use because the successful inventor does 
not have the proper training nor the inclination to prop- 
erly handle the sales of his invention, and no one cares 
to buy an article unless it is made by a firm with suffi- 
cient capital to stand behind the goods manufactured, 
and it is here that Mr. A. D. Struthers, business mana- 
r of Dodd & Struthers, has proved his mettle. When 
rof. Dodd was satisfied that his invention was of value, 
he looked about him for a man to manage the business— 
someone who could finance it, buy the materials to the 
best advantage, look after the details of manufacturing, and direct the 
sales force. Mr. Struthers was just the man he wanted—he was a man of 
rare judgment, a keen business man, with years of experience and with 
success a part of his make-up. For him to take hold of a business guaran- 
teed its success. This, however, was his biggest undertaking. The light- 
ning rod business was in disrepute, and lightning rods were being sold 
mostly by men who were thoroughly unscrupulous, and his first work was 
to get the business on a higher plane. Prof. Dodd lectured to insurance 
companies, and Mr. Struthers talked with leading business men every- 
where, and the result was to establish as sales agents for Dodd & Struthers 
a clean, honest, conscientious list of business men, and the grafters were 
largely driven out. Now Mr. Struthers’ time is largely taken up in hand- 
ling the finances of the great business built up by the combined efforts of 
these two men. This business now covers the largest part of the United 

States, and their goods are sent to the farthest corners of the earth. 
lightning rods especially the quality must 


be of the very best, for the lives and property 


of the customer depend upon its doing the work for which it was intended, 
and here is where Dodd & Struthers stand in a class by themselves. In the 
cable they manufacture they use wire that is as pure as copper wire can be 
drawn, for uprights and points the material is carefully selected and no 
© points can get past the inspector. For the making of couplers, and 
Insuring them to be the best, a foundry is maintained, in fact Dodd & 
Struthers manufacture the goods they sell and can therefore know that they 
are right. In this way they can not only talk quality, but they 

can and do deliverit. The quality of the D. & 8. goods is such 
that goods bearing their trade mark, D.&8S., are recognized every- 
where as the Standard, the acme of lightning rod construction. 
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of business is that the article sold shall 
be worth the price it sells for, and 
quality is an important factor. In buying 


Qatar of the basic principles 


















EFERENCES and ENDORSEMENTS 
—The National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies of the United States in 

convention assembled endorsed Prof. Dodd and 

recommended the use of the Dodd & Struthers 
lightning rods. Many other companies, both 

Mutual and Stock Companies, make discounts 

where the D. & S. rods are used. We received the 

highest award at the World’s Fair at St. Louis and 
the Jamestown Tercentennial Exposition the high- 
est award was also received. 

C. H. Martin, President Peoples Savings Bank, Des Moines, Iowa, says: 

We are pleased to recommend to you the firm of Dodd & Struthers, of this city, who 
have been customers of ours for many years. We have always found them honorable and 
upright in all their dealings and would consider them perfectly good for any contract 
they may make. 

Geis Botsford, Secretary The Commercial Club, Des Moines, Iowa, says: 

Dodd & Struthers are well known to us. We have watched this business grow and we 
look upon them as one of the leading institutions of our city. 


Can you afford to risk any other Lightning Rods than these? 


DODD & STRUTHERS, Des Moines, lowa 
Galvanized 


ROOF! NG Gorrugated 


Cheaper than shingles, will last 30 to 40 years, lightning proof, 
fire proof, hail = wf, Anyone can put it on, over old shingles, 
or on skeleton frame. Just the thing for barns and all kinds 
of farm buildings. No painting. Write for prices and catalog. 
STEEL ROOFING AND STAMPING WORKS, Des Moines, lowa 




























FOR CANKER WORMS. 








SPRAYING Dissolve these ingredients separately, 
A Cass county, Iowa, subscriber | each in half a gallon of warm water; 
writes: mix together and pour into the spray 


tank containing from fifty to 100 gal- 
lons of water. Add the milk of lime 
from two to three pounds of freshly 
slacked stone lime. Spray as soon as 
the worms appear, making a second 
spraying about three days afterwards 
if any worms remain, and a third, if 
necessary. 


“I would like to know what spray to 
use for the canker worms that come 
in the spring on my apple trees.” 

Arsenate of lead is the best spray to 
use for canker worms. It is prepared 
as follows: Arsenate of soda, four 
ounces; acetate of lead, eleven 
ounces; water, three to five gallons. 
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WEALTH AND HAPPINESS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The inquiries of the Farm Life Com- 
mission have raised this question: Is 
there any necessary relation between 
the amount of money a man may 
possess and his manner of living, or 
between his wealth and his moral 
character, or his standing in society, 
or his personal happiness? In other 
words, will an increase in the wealth 
of the farmers surely lead them into 
a higher standard of civilization? For 
we must estimate the value of our 
civilization by its effect upon our in- 
dividual lives, our characters, and our 
happiness. 

It is very true, as has been said 
already, that the improved conditions 
to which we aspire are _ expensive. 
Better homes, books, music, leisure for 
mental improvement and for social 
enjoyment—all these cost money, and 
can not be had only for cash in ad- 
vance. It is certain also that the div- 
idends these things return can not be 
estimated in “the coin of the realm.” 
The farmer who would enjoy these 
“best things” must have an income in 
proportion to his desires. And the 
possession of these brings little real 
enjoyment if the source of the income 
is uncertain or liable to fail. 

Looking at real life—life as we see 
it every day all around us—we find 
very little encouragement. We find 
that wealth, though it may give social 
standing, does not necessarily im- 
prove moral character, and almost 
never promotes happiness. As the 
wise man said: “When goods in- 
crease so are they increased that eat 
them, and what profit is there to the 
owners thereof.” Also we read: “The 
love of money is the root of all evil.” 
And again: “They that will be rich 
fall into temptations and a snare, and 
into many foolish and hurtful lusts 
that drown men in destruction and 
perdition.” All the testimony of his- 
iory and all human experience confirm 
the opinion that the tendency of 
wealth is to degrade and to destroy 
both individuals and nations. 

We hold, therefore, that while in- 
creased wealth, in the form of larger 
incomes and more ready cash, is im- 
portant, even indispensable in the at- 
tainment of a higher standard of living 
on the farm, yet it is not the only 
thing. Certain other considerations 
must co-operate. We must know how 
to use our money wisely, otherwise 
the possession of more money will be 
a curse rather than a blessing. We 
must know how to discriminate in ex- 
pending our money not merely be- 
tween the bad and the good, but be- 
tween the good and the better and the 
best. We must be able so to use our 
money as to bring us the largest re- 
turns in mental development, in moral 
character, and in personal happiness. 
This knowledge is not to be acquired 
in a day. Often it is the task of a 
lifetime, and many of us die before 
the lesson is half learned. Here is 
one thing that should be taught by 
precept and example in the home, the 
school, and in society—the best use 
of money. 

We must learn also to give wealth 
its proper rating among our personal 
and social assets. We must remem- 
ber that “wisdom is better than 
rubies,” and a good name more 
precious than fine gold. We must 
learn to estimate ourselves and our 
neighbors not in dollars, but in terms 
of character. This means a revolu- 
tion in social sentiment, an exact re- 
versal of the current channels of 
thought and of the customary stand- 
ards of valuation. 

We should desire wealth and strive 
to obtain it, not for its own sake, but 
for the good we can do with it. Not 
the good we can do to ourselves, but 
the good we can do to our neighbors 
and to society. The possessor of 
wealth is transfigured, and the rich 
man wears shining apparel when his 
wealth is devoted to the betterment 
of humanity, and, on the other hand, 
he who appropriates his wealth to his 
Own selfish purposes degrades him- 
Self, and each increase in his fortune 
drags him deeper down. 

Obviously, in the pursuit of wealth 
the farmer as compared with the busi- 
ness man or the professional gentle- 
man, is at a disadvantage. He can 
not hope to compete successfully in 
this arena. But, as the producer of 
an almost inconceivable amount of 
Wealth he has a right to demand that 
a fair share of what he has produced 
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shall remain in his own control. This 
demand will be heeded when he has 
demonstrated his ability to use wealth 
in some such wise ways as are indi- 
cated above. 

Meanwhile, for this will not happen 
all at once, right away let him learn 
the lesson of contentment. “A con- 
tented mind is a continual feast.” The 
farmer, with his modest income and 
comparatively small accumulation, 
may and should be the happiest man 
in all the world. Let him forever for- 
sake the thought of adventuring him- 
self in the mad whirlpool of our 
“strenuous life.’ Around his own 
hearthstone let him set up his “house- 
hold gods,” industry, economy, integ- 
rity, charity, nobility of character, and 
in the cultivation and exercise of 
these domestic virtues he will find a 
joy that gold can not buy, neither can 
poverty drive away. This is not any 
new doctrine, but it needs to be re- 
peated over and over and over, again 
and again and again. 

Finally, the farmer needs to trust 
in God. Such a trust is the only sure 
foundation of personal’ character. 
Without it there can be no perma- 
nent abiding happiness. The farmer, 
of all men, is most dependent upon a 
higher Power. He receives his bless- 
ings direct from the Heavenly Father. 
Confidence in our Heavenly Father 
brings us into personal communion 
with Him, and in this intercourse we 
enter into a new life of joy in the 
beauty of holiness. The farmer, of 
all men, can most readily obtain for 
himself this greatest of all blessings. 
He has fewer temptations. All his 
surroundings favor such a life. Each 
rolling year, with its sunshine and its 
showers, its balmy springtime, its 
ripening harvests, its fruits and 
flowers, its autumnal splendor, its 
winter whiteness symbolic of purity, 
is God’s angel bringing to him such 
wonderful evidences of the Father’s 
love and care as should and must win 
in return his love and trust. Here— 
I was about to write, and I will write— 
here is our best hope as a nation, a 
farming population who love God, 
trust in Him, and do His holy will. 
From such a source will flow streams 
of holy influences that shall make us 
indeed and in truth a happy, because 
a God-loving and honoring, people. 

J. G. OSBORN. 

Rock Island county, Illinois. 





SHEEP ON THE FARM. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We often hear the question asked, 
Can we afford to raise sheep on such 
high priced land as we now find 
throughout Illinois, Iowa, and parts of 
the neighboring states? First, let me 
ask can we afford to let this high 
priced iand depreciate in value? 

What a sad picture we see in some 
of the eastern states, where land was 
once worth as much as ours is today. 
The story is short. Ever taking from 
and putting nothing back has brought 
it to such a condition that many farms 
will not sell for any more than the 
buildings cost. 

Unconsciously many of our farmers 
are robbing their farms by keeping 
nearly all their land under cultiva- 
tion and selling off the produce. 

One of the ways, and in my estima- 
tion the best, to keep our farms up is 
by stocking them with sheep and at 
the same time receive a good fair re- 
turn from our investment. 

By rotating crops and giving the 
sheep a new pasture about every two 
years is a good plan. Sheep will not 
thrive if kept on the same pasture 
for a number of years. 

The reason why sheep are a good 
means of restoring to the land its lost 
properties are: First, they are ene- 
mies of weeds, as they do not allow 
them to go to seed; and in the second 
place their droppings are so _ dis- 
tributed as to do the most good with- 
out killing out the grass. 

You will hear many intelligent 
farmers say “I don’t know anything 
about sheep,” and seem to express 
more fear of buying a flock of ewes 
than they would to go on the Board 
of Trade and buy mess pork. 

Sheep, like all other animals, re- 
spond to good care and must have 
proper food and shelter. With all the 
good farm literature we have today in 
the form of papers and books and with 
the free bulletins published by the 
government on various phases of 
sheep culture it seems to me an en- 
terprising grain farmer would have no 
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as long as the building itself. 
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spHaLT COATED: 


When you have put Gal-va-nite on the roof of your house, barn, gran- 
ary, shed or other building, you may rest assured that the roof will last 
You will never need to coat it or paint 
it, we take care of that feature when we make Gal-va-nite. 

You won’t need to hire any skilled labor to help 
The only tools necessary are a hammer 
and a jack-knife—we furnish all the nails and cement. 

Instead of a lot of gravel or crushed granite that it 
takes a chisel to cut we plate our roofing with mica 
so you can cut it with a common pocket knife. 
this mica keeps in all the life-giving natural oils of the 
asphalt so there is no chance for the roofing to rot, 
because it can’t dry out. 

It also keeps the roofing pliable and elastic so that 
it expands with the roof boards when it is hot and 
shrinks with them when it is cold. 
the roof a handsome appearance and is embedded 
right into the asphalt so that no rain can wash it off, 
no wind can blow it off, no heat can melt the asphalt 
so that it will run off, and live coals can’t set the roof 
Both sides are plated alike so that the inner 
side is as well protected as the outside. 


A Roofing Book FREE 


We have prepared a practical book about roofing 
in general and telling in detail the extraordinary 
merits of Gal-va-nite. We will be pleased to send you one of the books and samples 
of Gal-va-nite so that you can judge it for yourself. 
up to our claims for it, we will be glad to have the order for your next roof. 


UNION ROOFING AND MFG. CO. 


1120 E. 7th St., ST. PAUL, MINN. Clinton, lowa. 


(19) 659 


[First Cost is Last Cost 
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Distributing Warehouses in 32 
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difficulty in making the sheep busi- 
ness a success. 

If you are a beginner I would sug- 
gest that you buy western range ewes. 
Go to your nearest market when you 
are ready to buy and have your com- 
mission man procure them for you, as 
he will be a better judge. The ewes 
should be good size, from two to four 
years old, and be of a good _ wool 


breed. 
The reason I recommend western 
ewes is because they are a hardier 


sheep than our natives. The begin- 
ner will not have to watch them so 
closely, and they will also stand more 
experimenting. 

The reason they are hardier is be- 
cause they have a strain of Merino 
blood in them. The ranchmen breed 
for a sheep with great endurance. 
Another reason why they are hardier 


is that they have not been stuffed 
with grain as many of our natives 
have. The constitution of a sheep 


can be weakened by too much fatten- 
ing food. 

I would advise breeding these west- 
ern ewes to a medium wool ram. 
Shropshire is my choice. Get a good 
one. You will find that this makes 
a splendid cross. I have had yearling 
ewes shear from twelve to thirteen 
pounds of wool. They also make a 
good mutton sheep. 

Your lambs may not look as large 
as your neighbor’s pure breds, but you 
will be pleasantly surprised when you 
drive them on the scales. Their wool 
lies close and they are much heavier 
than they appear. 

By saving the best ewe lambs each 
year and using a well bred ram one 
can bring his flock closer to the type 
of the natives. After two or three 
years’ experience he would be better 
able to handle the larger and less 
hardy sheep if he wished. 

Some think it is so difficult to fence 
for sheep that they can not afford it. 
Five barbed wires properly stretched 
or a twenty-eight or thirty-inch woven 
wire fence will turn sheep unless they 
are starved; then, like any other ani- 
mal, they become breachy. 

A sheep is a timid animal by nature 
and if it finds itself alone will very 
quickly return to the flock. 

The range land in the west is being 








reduced and it looks as if the farmers 
east of the Missouri river would have 
to furnish the shortage in sheep. 
B. E. CHALLAND. 
DeKalb county, Illinois. 











WAGNER 
MOTOR GYGLES 


The Right Machine 











Tourist Model 8 h. p. $200. 


Send for Descriptive 
Catalog No. 6. 


Wagner Motor Cycle Co. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 











Don't pay 2 prices. This car has been 
perfect for 3 years—Speed, 2 to 2 miles per 
hour—Goes 30 miles on 1 gal. gasoline—Splen- 
did for country roads—Greatest for mud, sand and 
hills—Guaranteed everyway—safe—always ready— 
dependalile--handsome finish—most durable—Ln- 
gine M-H.-P., 2 cyl., alr cooled, chain drive gear 
Double brake—also Top 
Motor Buggies and Surreys. 
Free Catalog A 250 shows all. 



















“HOW AND WHY 
TO FILL A SILO” 


SEND FOR FREE COPY 
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of liquid and follow with a dry powder 
rather than use a salve of any kind; 


kept clean by use of liquid solutions 
of antiseptics followed by dusting 
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of slits close together in the outer 
layer of the teat, right through from 


then it is best to keep the cow in a | powder and allowed to heal by granu- | above to below the fistula; then use 

Our readers are invited to contribute thefrexpert- | Clean box stall or other place away | lation. If in such case there is a like- | the dusting powder; then the 

ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy | from the balance of the herd while | lihood of a fistula remaining as the | surgeon’s plaster. The slits referred 
be ch 

semanas hat under treatment and to isolate all | wound heals a special operation will | to should be close together and form 





UDDER TROUBLES. 


If our readers will preserve care- 
fully the following by Dr. A. S. Alex- 
ander, of the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station, they may find it valuable: 

“It should be remembered that all 
wounds of the udder are easily in- 
fected by filth germs and that when 
the superficial wound becomes so in- 
fected the deep lying tissues of the 
gland are almost certain to become 
inflamed so that the milk curdles, de- 
composes and sets up all of the annoy- 
ing conditions embraced in the com- 
mon term “garget.” Then it is as im- 
portant to remember that attention to 
wounds or inflammation of the teats 
or udder must be immediate and per- 
sistent else the condition will spread 
from bad to worse and result in incur- 
able complications. On the contrary, 


cases of garget as possibly contagious 
rather than find that they really are 
so from allowing them to remain with 
the healthy cows. 

“The wounded teat first should be 
cleaned perfectly with a two per cent 
solution of coal tar disinfectant, 1-2000 
solution of bichloride of mercury or 
other effective antiseptic. All foreign 
bodies such as dirt, sand, cinder, 
straw, hair, or manure should be care- 
fully removed and after cutting away 
all ragged and loose shreds of skin and 
tissue the wound should be _ dusted 
with an antiseptic dressing powder. 
There are many powders of this sort 
for sale by druggists. A suitable one 
can be made by mixing together one 
part of iodoform and six parts of 
boracic acid; oxychlorine powder also 
is useful and effective. In bad cases 
straight iodoform powder may be used, 


have to be performed, but the nature 
of this will be explained later. 

“In advising the above treatment it 
will be noticed that we specified a 
clean milking tube, and that is all- 
important. A dirty milking tube will, 
by a single entrance, infect the wound 
if it happens to penetrate to the milk 
duct or quite likely carry infection 
germs into the udder and so set up 
inflammation. A majority of farmers 
use, or have used, milking tubes that 
were not properly cleansed, and this 
use explains their lack of “luck” in 
treating udder cases. The milking 
tube should be cleansed by boiling 
and removing all adhering and re- 
tained substances while wet; then the 
tube should be baked for a few min- 
utes to “make assurance doubly sure.” 
Just before insertion in the udder the 
tube should be dipped in a two per 





as it were a number of leaves above 
and below the fistula. In healing 
these fresh cuts, which heal by first 
intention, assist in the healing of the 
freshened old wound of fistula. The 
operation must be performed deftly 
and with clean instruments while the 
cow is so restrained that the cuts 
may be made without running into one 
another. 

“In ordinary cases of garget, where 
there is a chance to give immediate 
treatment, the first step should be to 
administer a full dose of physic to 
help keep down fever and reduce in- 
flammation. A_ suitable physic for 
such cases is prepared by dissolving 
a pound to a pound and a quarter of 
epsom salts in three pints of warm 
water to which add a cupful of mo- 
lasses, an ounce of ground ginger root 
and half an ounce of powdered salt- 


instant attention intelligently applied but there is considerable objection to cent solution of lysol, coal tar disin- peter, the whole to be given as one 
to treatment and persistently followed its strong and unpleasant odor which fectant, or other’ effective non- | dose slowly and carefully from a long- 
for the necessary length of time may | may be absorbed by milk allowed to | corrosive antiseptic solution and | necked bottle. If a veterinarian can 


abort the attack of garget or at least 


stand in the barn for a few minutes. 


smeared with a little carbolized vase- 


then be called in he will follow up the 


prevent the trouble from becoming | If procurable an odorless antiseptic | line, if the duct is dry and sore. Un- | treatment with judicious doses of 
deep seated and destructive or con- | dressing powder is to be preferred less the attendant is prepared to at | aconite and fluid extracts of  bella- 
tagious. In short, one can do more After dusting the wound instead of least boil and scald the milking tube | donna leaves and poke root. If he 
for a case of udder injury or disease bringing its edges together gently and it should not be used at all, for the | can not be called upon then give, in 
during the first twenty-four hours | by means of sutures (stitches) press | case will be more likely to recover | a severe attack of garget accompanied 
from its inception than he can in a | them together gently and apply a | spontaneously than if illtreated with | by fever, half an ounce of salt-peter 
month of work after delaying the | strip of surgeon’s plaster, made warm a dirty milking tube. in water every four hours for twenty- 
treatment twenty-four hours or less. to cause it to stick and put on exactly “Where a fistula of the milk duct | four hours and with it at time of first 


“When the teat has become torn, | as one would a bandage, commencing | has formed it is best to employ a | three or four doses ten drops fluid ex- 
deep or shallow, the first error com- | at the tip of the teat and udder. As | qualified veterinarian than to attempt | tract of aconite and two drams of fluid 
monly made by the owner or attend- soon as the plaster hardens the cow home treatment, but where this can | extract of poke root. From the time 
ant is to smear the wound with a may be given her liberty in the box not be done the part should not be | of the dose of physic the vdder should 
greasy substance like axle-grease or | stall. Milking for the first three or treated by stitching, nor is it best to be persistently fomentec with hot 
a sticky salve containing an antiseptic. | four days is best done by means of a | cauterize it with a red hot knitting | water after suspending it in a wide 
Such salves may sooth at first, but clean milking tube; after that, as the needle as is commonly done. A bet- bandage around the udder and body, 
they gather dirt and retain the prod- | plaster is elastic and gives under the | ter plan is to cleanse the part as | the cloth to have four holes cut in it 


ucts of inflammation, so leading to cer- | hand, the teat may be milked in the | above advised, then freshen the edges | for the accommodation of the teats. 
tain decomposition and thus inducing | usual way and in a week to ten days | of the wounds right down to the duct Or, better still, put on the bandage 
germ infection and growth. Next the the plaster may be removed, when by cutting with a sharp scalpel. If | and then pack in about the udder 


cow is let go with the hope that she 
will come out all right from the initial 
treatment given but soon is found to 
be suffering from deep-seated inflam- 
mation of the udder which has 
changed the <aaracter or consistency 
of the milk. To obviate ill-effects of 
treatment such as we have outlined it 
is safest to use medicines in the form 








the wound should be found healed by 
“first intention” without formation of 
pus. If pus is found present it indi- 
cates that the part was not made 
perfectly clean and aseptic at the first 
operation and it will then be too late 
to obtain healing by first intention, 
nor should the plaster again be ap- 





the fistula is quite small and its edges 
are straight, dusting with dressing 
powder and application of the sur- 
geon’s plaster bandage may now be all 
that is required to cause healing by 
first intention. If, on the contrary, 
the fistula is large and irregular in 
shape it is best not only to freshen 
all of its edges but to cut a number 





spent hops saturated, or, if these sub- 
stances can not be had, bran may be 
used, although somewhat toc heavy 
when wet. The hot fomentations or 
poultice should be kept up patiently 
for twenty-four hours if necessary and 
every two or three hours the inflamed 
udder should be well rubbed with a 
lotion such as a mixture of two ounces 





plied. The wound will have to be 
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HIS picture shows how one woman used her picket 
fence to dry the disks from her “‘bucket bowl’’ cream 


separator. 


and the work of thoroughly washing a half bushel of disks 
twice a day, but she did mot know that the simple 
Sharples Dairy Tubular would have saved her that work 


She realized the need for using a separator 


y/ 











machine. 


date years ago. 

Anyone can build disk separators cheap, 
and build them like the 
The maker of this “‘old original’ is 


so others still make “bucket bowls’’ out of 


“old original’ disk 


advertising a suit against a catalog house 
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The simple, light 
Sharples Dairy Tubular 
bowl is easily washed 
clean in 3 minutes. A 
few thrusts of the brush 
does it. Better than 
spending15 to 30 minutes 
washing a “bucket bowl.” 


and given better service, or she mever would have let machine that has been built like his for a 


— 


her husband buy a disk machine. number of years. Has he just discovered that 


Two Wrongs Don’t Make a 


“Bucket bowl” manufacturers are wrong, in the first 
place, in using wide mouth, squatty, “bucket bowls” fed 
through the top. That kind of bowl 
They are wrong, again, in filling their bowls with disks 


—— 


other disk machines are like his? 
Right Or has he discovered what is still 
worse for him—that farmers who 
want to try a disk machine are buying cheap 


ones, so they won’t lose so much when they replace them with Tubulars? 
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car loads of 


is mot modern. Disgusted farmers are trading in to us, for Tubulars, 





“bucket bowl’? separators—new as wellasold. Nota pleasant experience 


Avoid it by getting a Tubular. 
Branch factories in Canada and 


ee 


Tubulars are made in the 


or other contraptions, for such parts do not make a steady, for them. 


ree. 


world’s greatest separator factory. 
1908 sales way ahead of 1907—out of sight of most, if not all, 


The Sharples Separator Co. 


Toronto, Can. West Chester, Penna. Portland, Ore. 
Chicago, Ills. San Francisco, Cal. 


simple, light, easy to clean, durable bowl. These two 


“bucket bowl’’ separators desir- Germany. 


wrongs don’t make 
able or right. 


The only modern bow! is the light, slender, simple 


competitors - com- 
bined. 1909 better 
yet. Get catalog 
No. 175. 


Dairy Tubular bowl, hung below its bearing and fed 


throngh the lower end. Our patents prevent imitation, 


—_ 


Winnipeg, Can. 
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of fiuid extract of belladonna leaves, 
four ounces of fluid extract of poke 
root and five ounces each of drug- 
gist’s soap liniment and olive oil or 
extract of witch-hazel. Some prefer 
lard oil and camphor or turpentine, 
and each practitioner has his favorite 
remedy, but the above prescribed 
lotion will do good work in a majority 
of cases. Massage gently given to 
the udder also is necessary along with 
the use of the lotion, and if matters 
do not seem to be progressing favor- 
ably or quickly enough the udder may 
at once be distended by inflating with 
sterlized air or oxygen gas and then 
thoroughly massaged. The latter 
treatment is recommended by Dr. 
Peters, of Nebraska, but is, perhaps, 
most useful in somewhat advanced 
cases of garget which have lacked the 
instant and active treatment herein 
advised.” 





THE SELECTION OF THE SILO. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


II—MASONRY SILOS. 


Masonry silos were among the first 
types to be constructed and they are 
very satisfactory if the essentials for 
silage preservation are incorporated 
in their construction. The walls can 
be made air and water-tight by plas- 
tering with cement mortar and may be 
reinforced by steel rods until suffi- 
ciently strong to withstand the burst- 
ing pressure of the silage. Ordinarily 
the masonry silo does not have a con- 
tinuous door, but one may be pro- 
vided. Several reliable companies are 
now furnishing door frames and doors 
for masonry silos. The continuous 
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made double with an air space be- 
tween, and when so constructed ample 
provision is made against freezing. 
Under usual conditions the brick silo 
is rather expensive. 

Cement block silos are being built 
in rather large numbers. If a supply 
of good gravel is at hand a cement 
block machine for making curved 





























Ls 
= Form should taper 
to permit easy removal 


of form from wall 
FORM FOR DOOR FRAME 
CONCRETE SILO 


blocks may be purchased and_ the 
blocks made by the farm labor on the 
ground. If the blocks are purchased 
and hauled some distance to the silo, 
their cost is almost prohibitive. In 
making the cement blocks care should 
be used to make them of good quality. 
A rich mixture only should be used 
and a good grade of clean, durable 














CONCRETE SILO WITH CONCRETE ROOF. 
highly by 


door is valued far more 
some than by others. 

Stone silos built of rubble work 
Should be reinforced every three feet 
by steel rods of sufficient size to take 
the entire bursting pressure of the 
Silage. Silos have been built without 
any reinfoicement and have been in 
use for a long term of years, but the 
humber without reinforcement which 
have failed proves conclusively the 
fallacy of this method. The stone silo, 
4S well as all others, should be built 
round, because this form resists the 
Pressure of the silage to better ad- 
vantage and on account of the diffi- 
culty of tramping the silage suffi- 
clently compact into the corners to 
keep well. Unless good stone is at 
hand the stone silo is apt to cost so 
much as not to compare favorably 
With other more common types. 

Brick makes a very good silo when 
Properly reinforced so as to protect 
fully against cracking, and when plas- 
tered on the inside with a rich mortar 
of cement. The brick wall may be 








block silos are 
built with the fatal mistake of not 
providing steel reinforcement. The 
plan of providing a key to tie the 
blocks together is not reliable. Cement 
block silos are often provided with 
patented continuous doors with a 
wooden stud between the door proper 
and the cement blocks of the wall. 
This can not be criticized too severely, 
as not only will the stud rot, permit- 
ting air leaks, but in time it must be 
replaced, which is almost impossible. 
If compelled to do so, manufacturers 
will furnish a door frame without this 
wooden stud, which is the weakest 
part of the entire structure as far as 
durability is concerned. 

The cement block silo is of pleas- 
ing appearance, and as far as durabil- 
ity is concerned it should be classed 
among the most permanent of struc- 
tures. 

The monolithic cement or concrete 
silo has been the object of much dis- 
cussion in the agricultural press and 
elsewhere. This type of construction 


sand. Many cement 
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CREAM | 
SEPARATORS 
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Don’t buy a cream separator without being sure you 
KNOW what you are doing. 


Making a mistake in buying a cream separator 
means a great deal—it means waste of time and butter- 
fat twice a day, every day in the year, if you get the 
wrong machine—until you ‘‘scrap”’ the machine itself. 


More than 15,000 users who had made such a mis- 
take replaced their ‘‘mistaken’”’? machines with DE 
LAVAL separators during the year 1908. 


They had probably wasted Five Million Dollars’ 
worth of investment, labor and butter meanwhile. 


If you feel inclined to buy some other make of sepa- 
rator by all means do so, if you can find any apparently 
good reason for it. ' 


BUT why not TRY a DE LAVAL machine beside 
the other machine for ONE WEEK before you actu- 
ally contract to buy it? Simply SEE the comparative 
operation and comparative results and examine the 
comparative construction. 


That’s a proposition open to every intending sepa- 
rator buyer. Any DE LAVAL agent will carry it out. 
WHY not avail of it and KNOW what you are doing 
before making this very important investment? 


Don’t let any alluring ‘‘catalogue house’’ literature 
or clever talking agent wheedle you into buying any 
other separator without FIRST actually TRYING it 
alongside a DE LAVAL. 


In other words, buy your separator intelligently 
and knowingly and not on blind faith in anybody’s 
representations. 











THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
12 E. MADISON STREET 173-177 WILLIAM STREET 
CHICAGO MONTREAL 
1213 & 1215 FILBERT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
DruMM & SACRAMENTO STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


General Offices 


165 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 


14 & 16 Princess Street 
WINNIPEKG 


107 First Steerer 
PORTLAND, OREG. 
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has been very slow in gaining favor, 
and in the writer’s opinion this has 
been due in a large measure to the 
frequency of the failures of the silo 
constructed of concrete. The writer 
has been much interested in this mat- 
ter and has investigated every con- 
crete silo failure within reach. In 
every case failure was found to be 
due to faulty construction which 
could have been avoided. Time and 
again silos were found with practi- 
cally no reinforcement if any at all. 
In all other forms of concrete con- 
struction the concrete itself is not ex- 
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ing a silo for the first time is apt to 
have much trouble with the forms and 
will succeed in building a silo much 
out of shape. For this reason it would 
seem best to have the concrete silo 
constructed by a concrete contractor 
who is familiar with this kind of work. 
Another advantage in this method 
would be in the saving which would 
occur in using the forms over and 
over again. 

Forms of steel plate are very satis- 
factory and may be used over and over 
again; they are, however, quite ex- 
pensive to be jacked up after the 

















BUILDING DOUBLE WALL CONCRETE SILO WITH 
METAL FORMS. 


pected to carry any of the load or 
stress in tension, but steel is always 
provided for the purpose. The atten- 
tion of a contractor who had a silo 
under construction last summer was 
called to the insufficient amount of 
steel he was using for reinforcement. 
He gave us to understand that he 
knew his business and knew fully how 











concrete has set for another filling 
or made to open so that the forms may 
be raised for filling. 

Another style of forms consists in 
built up wooden hoops of four-ply %x 
6-inch lumber supporting staves about 
thirty inches long, which are usually 
made of shiplap. Six of these hoops 
are required, three for the inside and 


¥ 





FORMS OF WOODEN STAVES IN USE. 


much steel should be used. The silo 
when filled bursted. Nothing more 
need be said concerning the incident. 
The steel in a concrete silo should be 
sufficient to carry the entire bursting 
pressure of the silage, which amounts 
to about eleven pounds per square foot 
per foot of depth. This steel is not 
expensive and for the average sized 
silo should not cost more than fifteen 
dollars. 

One of the most perplexing prob- 
lems in connection with the building 
of a cement silo is the construction of 
the forms. The farmer in construct- 





three for the outside. Four complete 
circles of staves are needed, that the 
pair inside and outside after being 
filled may be allowed to remain in 
place while the lower circles are re- 
moved and placed above. 

A concrete silo is not complete un- 
less provided with a reinforced con- 
crete roof. This can best be made of 
a form of metal lath plastered both 
inside and out to the requisite thick- 
ness. 

Most silos now in use have but a 
single wall, but the double wall offers 
an advantage in protecting the silage 
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The Best 
Separator 
To Sell, 


For the Dealer. 


A machine that stays sold 
and gives lasting satisfaction. 





Separator 
To Buy. 











For the Farmer. 








A machinethat’s ready torun 
every time he wants to use it. 
That will get all of the 


cream, all of the time, under 
all conditions. 


That does all the user ex- 
pects of it, all the time. 

That is backed directly by 
the manufacturer. 

That is built right and etays 
That runs easily and is easily right without constant atten- 


cleaned and cared for. tion. 
THE 1909 NITED CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


IMPROVED STATE 
FULFILLS EVERY REQUIREMENT. 


It is backed by years of experience in building hand separators and 
is made today of the same high grade materials and with the extreme 
care that has made the United States Cream Separator celebrated for 
durability and reliability. 


Go the dealer who appreciates the benefits of selling the 
BEST =e SEPARATOR MADE, we have an attractive 
proposition. 


Write today for our beautiful, concise, illustrated Catalogue No.196 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


That will produce any de- 
sired density of cream. 


















Easiest to clean—most durable. 
—Send your name for free catalog. 








Send Your Name For Our 


Book Free 


Don’t think of buying any high grade cream 
separator until you send us your name. 

Get our big, free, Color, Illustrated, Monarch 
Catalog and Butter Fat Profits Book. 

Then judge for yourself—in price—quality— 
service—and satisfaction that we guarantee to 
give you, or no charge. 

Send no money. We take all the risk. Our 
machines sell themselves to you when you 
take our 


Real 30 Days’ Free Trial 


We will send you any Monarch you pick 
out. We trust you to use it at our risk and 
expense for a menth and then—if you say se 
—keep it and we make the price and terms 

















“Monarch” 


—Sold on easy payments if desired. 

—12-Year Guarantee. 

—30 Days’ Free Trial. 

—Save $25. 00 to $50.00 on price 
direct. 

—Any Capacity to suit your needs 
whether you have 2 cows or more. 

—Closest skimmer—easiast running— 







We make the best deal with you and send 
you the best separator. Send us your name for 
our Big, Free Book and judge for yourself— 
Write today. 


LISLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
566 Main Street, Clarinda, lowa 



















Simplest, Safest, Surest Vaccination 
for the prevention of 


BLACKLEG IN CATTLE 


NO DOSE TO MEASURE. NOLIQUID TO SPILL. NO STRING TO ROT. 


Just a little pill to be placed under the skin of the animal by a single thrust of the 


instrument. You cannot afford to let your cattle die of blackleg when a few 
dollars spent on Blacklegoids will save them. Write for circular. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
HOME OFFICES AND LABORATORIES, DETROIT, MICH. 


NOTICE.—For a limited time we will give to any stockman an injector free with 
his first purchase of 100 vaccinations. 



























FREIGHT 
PREPAID 


SPECIAL 30 DAY OFFER 
Tivewe peavy y bueey wy bomen retails for $18.00. Made 
Moped ea breast collar ral and Ti ete heavy ale ra ace 


FREIGHT 
PREPAID 


ip you a set on approval and let you be th 
Ww e ° will ——_ your money aa pay the retum charges in the event —— 
lectly satisfied. Write today for our free catalogue and see the money we can 


save you. 


Q M KNOX “nee. WESTERN MARNESS 6 SUPPLY | co. 


MAIN ST 
























When writing advertisers please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Wf a i 
r IE | The front of the Smalley Badger 
‘ay Silo is of wood, the same material 








| Mie ; 
i as the staves which is better than 
steel because rust and acid proof; and 
costs no more than a bern of the same 
all capacity. Doors fit perfectly airtight— 
mever bind or twist; no easily rotting 
il felt or packing necessary. Fronts made 
complete at our factory; staves dressed 
and beveled for oe inside and 
Hi out. Co i d; most 
serviceable and ie. 
‘HM, Get Our Proposition on Silos 
1 Write at once for our Free Booklet 
Ul} telling about this silo, and much 
| i= valuable taformation on ai 
feedin Ask today ebout 
ir =i the si lo fillers backed b yy 52 
HE 1] ih y’rs practical experience. 
=e SMALLEY MFG. CO. 
278 York St.,Manitowoc, Wis. 








DON'T FEED YOUR CALVES MILK 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


IS BETTER, CHEAPER, MORE HEALTHFUL 


It is conceded to be the only real milk substitute 
in the world. Makes stronger and healthier an- 
imals and sweeter, firmer, whiter veal than any 





other known method of feeding. Prevents 
scouring. Costs half as much as milk and con- 
tains no mill feed or other by-products. 

WRITE TODAY for our valuable free book, “ How 
to Raisé Calves Cheaply and Successfully 
Without Milk. 

It contains the concentrated experience of the gener- 
ations which this firm has spent in learning to produce 
an absolutely perfect calf food. The 50,000 farmers who 
are using Blatchford’s Calf Meal today know its value. 

Your name on 4 postal will bring this book. 


BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL FACTORY 
Waukegan, Illinois 
Established at Leicester, England, in 1800. 


























The Indiana Silo 
All-Wood Ladder a Door Frame 


is one of the superior features that 
e the 
INDIANA SILO 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 

Our Self - Draining Morticed Wood 
Joint prolongs the life of our spliced 
= Silo twice as long as any other 
oint. 
. Indiana One-Piece Stave Silos 

have never been equailed. 

&@” Owning our own Pine and Cypress 
Mills makes it possible to furnish both 
quality and price. 

Our New Factory at DES MOINES SAVES 
MONEY FOR OUR WESTERN BUYERS, 
a7 Write at once for free catalog and special 
offer to early buyers. 

Address our Home Office 
INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
822 Union Building : ANDERSON, INQ@ 


Notice—We are the Largest Exclusive Silo 
Manufacturers in the World. 


Oa 833% Galloway 





ZA BATH IN OIL” 
High Grade Separator—Direct 


Save $25 to $50 direct at my factory 
price—treight prepaid. Get the only 
Separator that runs in ‘Bath of Oil,"’ 
like a $5,000 automobile. This 
alone is worth $50 extra, but 
costs you nothing extra. 


90 Days’ 
Farm Test—Freight Prepaid 


Why pay $85 to $110 to dealers or agents 
who cannot sell you a separator equal 
to the Galloway—closest skimmer— 
easiest run—easiest eae -yr. 
guarantee. Send for BOOK FREE 
WM. GALLOWAY co. 
113 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, Ia, 





























Cattle Instrument Case 


y to Use”—no Veterinary 
experience necessary. Con- 
tains $3.00 Milk Fever Outfit 
and eight other “Easy to Ugg” Cat- 
, tle Instruments needed b¥every 
cow owner. Complete in Oak Case $10.00, regular 
value $15.00, sent prepaid with “Easy to Use” direc- 
tions on receipt of $10.00. Send for Free Booklet ‘wF’ 
G. P. PILLING & SON CO., Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 






















Buy a Motor Car and Enjoy Life. 


You buy a car, or should do, on two essential points 
—the car itself and the firm which sells it. Weare 
the largest dealers in 
new and used autos inthe 
be world. It pays todealonly 

* with a responsible firm. 
We can sell you a good 
,, used car from $150 up. Get 
- our big Cut Rate Bar- 
f gain List. References: 
““ 4° Dun’s, Bradstreet’s or 
‘4 Metropolitan Bank, New 
, York; National Newark 
Banking Co., Newark, N. 
J.; Foreman Bros.’ Banking Co., Chicago,Ill. Write 
to-day. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 

TIMES SQUARE AUTOMOBILE CO., 
1597 Broadway & 215-217 1882-34 Michigan Ave., 
W. 48th St.. New York. Chicago. 
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from freezing. The double’ wall 
should have tar paper partions at in- 
tervals of every few feet to prevent 
air circulation in the dead air space. 
The double wall silo requires much 
more complicated forms. 

The walls of the concrete silo must 
be made air-tight by making them 
non-porous. Usually a cement wash 
will seal them very satisfactorily. In- 
vestigation up to the present time 
would indicate that there is no truth 
to the common statement in regard 
to the action of the acids of the silage 
on the cement wall, neither does there 
seem to be the least justification of 
the statement that concrete walls per- 
mit the cooling of the silage, thus de- 
laying fermentation. 

It is poor construction to use a 
wooden door frame in a concrete silo. 
Often there are serious air leaks be- 
tween the door frame and the con- 
crete. Again, this frame soon rots 
away, and it is almost impossible to 
replace in first-class shape. There is 
no need of a wooden door frame, as 
shoulders may just as well be made 
in the concrete to fit the doors to. 
This method is not only cheaper in 
the end, but reduces the first cost. 

J. B. DAVIDSON. 

Iowa Agricultural College. 





THE TROUBLE WITH SOME 
CREAMERIES. 


In a recent number of the Michigan 
Farmer a correspondent pointed out 
why many creameries get into trouble. 
He says that in his travels over the 
state among the creameries he finds 
many localities where creamerymen 
are invading each other’s territory, 
offering higher prices for cream than 
are being offered by the local cream- 
ery, and hauling it away to their own 
creameries. The central creameries 
are doing the same thing. The result 
is that the business is badly split up 
and not enough is left for the local 
creamery to support it properly. He 
makes the following sensible sugges- 
tion: 

‘Each man should keep within his 
territory and instead of increasing his 
territory by encroaching upon _ his 
neighbor, h@ should go out to each 
farm, study the general conditions, and 
educate that farmer to improve his 
live stock and dairy cows by making 
tests and by proper feeding. He 
should explain to him the cost of keep- 
ing unprofitable cows; show him how 
to weed them out and replace them 
with good cows, and how to carry more 
good cows on the farm. At the same 
time there can be special stress laid 
upon the care of the milk and cream 
from the time of milking until it is 
delivered to the factory. If he would 
do this kind of work he would soon 
become a working missionary among 
the patrons and would have a number 
of warm friends.” 

Instead of doing this, however, too 
many creamerymen take every oppor- 
tunity to drive over into territory 
which belongs to another creamery 
and endeavor to shake the confidence 
of the patrons in their local creamery 
by explaining how much higher prices 
he is paying for butter, how much 
higher their cream tests, ete. This 
of course breeds dissatisfaction. If all 
the creamerymen of the west would 
follow the advice given in the fore- 
going quotation they would very 
largely increase the amount of cream 
and butter produced and _ increase 
their own profits as well. 


“The Name Tells A True Story” | . 


Superior Grain Drills are used with 
success, satisfaction and profit by the 
most successful farmers in aJl parts of 
the world where grain is grown. It 
matters not where you live, what your 
seeding conditions are, what seeds you 
wish to plant, or if you use fertilizers, 
how obstinate they are to handle, you 
can get a Superior Drill that will do 
your work in the best possible manner 
with the least labor for man and team. 
Superior Drills must do all that is 
claimed for them, for they are sold 
with a plain, honest guarantee that 
means much to the purchaser. Write 
us today for a Superior catalogue, or 
any special information you want. 
Address The American Seeding- 
Machine Co., Incorporated, Spring- 
field, Ohio. Then go to your retail 
implement dealer and insist on seeing 
the Superior Drill. Take no substitute. 


AMERICAN SEEDING - MACHINE CO., Incorporated, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


Genasco is economical roofing. 


It costs a little more in the beginning because 
it is made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt, the perfect 
natural waterproofer and weather-resister. 

The thing that makes the first-cost more 
makes the last-cost less. And last cost is what 
counts, 

Get the roofing W™se composition you know—the Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
roofing backed by 4 tkirty-two-million dollar guarantee. Mineral and smooth 


—. Look for Wi trade-mark. Write for samples and the Good Roof Guide 
300k 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 




















You Can Easily Save $5 


Buy Direct From Our Factory 
Don’t spend a dollar for a Cultivator until you have learned all about 
our superior line of implements and our liberal selling plan. 

Send for our big Free Catalog, pick out the implement you want—let 
us send it to you freight oe ae pelll use it for 20 days on your own farm. 
If it does not prove to be all that we claim for it, if it does not satisfy you 
in every way, send it back. We pay the freight both ways—not a cent of 
expense to you. Could you ask for a more liberal offer than that? 


American All-Steel 
Gultivator 


This riding and walking cultivatoris the most 
gt ma 2 implement ofits kind ever made. Excells 
n design and quality. Strong—easily adjusted 
—smooth running. Made with spring trip. break 
pin or spring tooth gangs. Buying direct 
from the factory, you get lowest possible 
price, saving all dealers’ profits. 

American Gang, Walking and Su 
Disc Harrows, Walking Cultivators a 
Attachments sold on same liberal plan. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY 
AMERICAN PLOW CO. 
























Plows, 
Harrow 













FREE 








15 FOR THIS NEW 


2312 Fair Oaks Ave., Madison, Wis. 
GATALOG — 
“— LOW DOWN 


29° AMERICAN ¢ 29° 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


A SEPARATOR THAT EXCELS ANY SEPARATOR IN THE WORLD 


DON’T HESITATE BECAUSE OUR PRICE IS LOW, gh ity ta high: 
we guarantee it. It is up to date, well built and well finished, It runs easier, 
skims closer and has a simpler bow! with fewer parts than any other cream 
Separator. Don't aceept our word for it. Judge for yourself. Our offer 
enables ee to do this at our expense. Write usa m7 card or a letter 
ve by mail, postpaid, our 1909 catalogue. is handsomely illue- 
trated, gy | the m ine In detail, and fully exgieien all about t 
w Down AMERICAN. It also describes the om 7 liberal LON 
TIME TRIAL proposition we can make you. n is defied ty 
the quality and price we make. Our nest vO ot purchase will 
astonish you. Remember, we are the oldest expranve manufacturers of 
hand separators in America, and the first to sell direct to the user. You 
are not dealing with iy t ent, middleman or catalogue house when deal- 
ing with us. ot one ale pees | is {x ee between ourselves and 
. You save ‘ill [on cotelogne house profits 
and get a ior machine — dealing with us. Our iw 
Wa ist Hi py aye the finest and highest quality machine 
on the market ppd : our the Manufacturer's) guarantee protects you 
on every AMERICA aenter: We can .e immediately. Piesterees 
filled from Wastes t Write us an «Meee our NS offer and hand- 
some free Catalogue on our Low Down A Separator. Address 











Does the avs 
=a Heap of Good 


Cow comfort and cow sanitation result in more 
cow profits, and that alone should induce any 
farmer or dairyman to seek these conditions, 

Louden Sanitary Steel Stallsand Stanch- 
ions double the light and air in a barn and insure 
verfect ventilation, perfect sanitation—a result 
m possible with any wooden equipment. Yet 


LOUDEN STALLS AND STANCHIONS 


are actually cheaper. Louden stalls of heavy 
tubular steel, with malleable fittings, have no 
flat surfaces for dust to accumulate—easy to keep 
clean and almost indestructible, 

Louden stanchions give cows more comfort 
than other makes, yet keep them perfectly lined 
up. Throat chains prevent cows from lying 
down when milking. Simple and very durable, 
Latch oonty opened or closed with gloved hand, 

but can’t be opened by animal, fend today 
for free catalogue Of sanitary, money-saving 
barn Lovech MNMINE 


EN MACHINERY CO.. 608 Broadway, Fairfield, ta. 











































When answering advertisements kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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664 (24) 
SURFACE CULTIVATION. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I read with great interest the article 
on surface cultivation of corn which 
was published in your last issue. As 
I have used the surface cultivator ex- 
clusively for thirty years, can say that 
under any ordinary conditions one 
man can cultivate two acres in the 
same time required for the cultivation 
of one with a shovel plow. I have 
never found it necessary to uncover 
any corn and never have to stop for 
this reason. Without any difficulty an 
acre can be cultivated each hour, for 
the reason that the surface cultivators 
are more easily and quickly handled as 
regards both team and _ operator. 
Crooked corn can be dodged easily® 
and quickly. 

These machines are death on 
cockleburs, iron weeds, and morning- 
glories, and my observation is that the 
corn matures earlier, stands better, 
and yields better than that cultivated 
with shovels. 

WM. BLACK. 

Story county, Iowa. 





I am a strong advocate of shallow 
or surface cultivation of corn. Corn 
plowed with the surface cultivator will 
mature from two to three weeks 
earlier than corn plowed with the 
shovel and the yield will be better. 

Now as to hilling corn: I am a be- 
liever in hilling. I followed level cul- 
tivation in Illinois for five years and 
would ridge four or five acres each year 
for an experiment, and always got at 
least five bushels more from the hilled 
corn. Why not? A ridge of mellow 
dirt will keep it moist around the hill 
longer after a light shower than the 
level cultivation, and if it is a wet 
year the ridge will turn the water 
from or keep the water from stand- 
ing around the hill. I don’t think corn 
will stand up any-better when hilled 
than when level. I am aware that 
the ridges are there when you go to 
seed, but no good farmer will sow oats 
until he cuts the ground once with the 
disk. J. W. WADE. 

Calhoun county, Iowa. 





RAILROAD RATES FOR FARMERS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


I am writing to you to ask your help 
in putting before the proper men as 
well as the public in general what I 
believe is the most important measure 
for the general good of the people, 
and especially of the farming popula- 
tion, of this decade. It is so simple, 
reasonable, and so automatic in its 
action, that it has been a source of 
perennial wonder to me that in the 
course of a pretty general reading I 
have never seen it mentioned. I read 
with interest your recommendations 
on the Country Life Commission, but 
saw, underlying them, and most im- 
portant, an issue, a primal issue, as I 
sometimes put it, that was only hinted 
at. Transportation both easy and at 
a low price is “the sine qua non” of 
profitable industry the world over. A 
Man may have the richest farm or 
gold mine in the world and it will 
profit him little or nothing if his trans- 
portation rates are too high, or it is 
too difficult. 

This applies particularly to the 
farmers, who, as you know, at the 
present time pay rates 50 to 200 per 
cent higher than those enjoy@l by 
their fellows in the cities. Possibly if 
the railroads had to spend a million 
dollars or so to buy land for sidings 
and switches in the country they 
would look at the farmer’s business 
in a different light and give him bet- 
ter rates. 

All that we ask is the enforcement, 
the actual enforcement of the law of 
common carriers, viz., “Common car- 
riers must furnish reasonably good 
transportation at reasonable rates, 
and alike unto all.” 

You know that in practice the oper- 
ation of the various intrastate and 
interstate commerce commission has 
been almost a farce, so far as 
being a practical measure of relief. 
Whenever they do actually order any 
considerable reduction the railroads 
appeal to the courts on the ground of 
unreasonableness, and on this issue 
the whole fight must be threshed out 
at the expense of the complainant, 
who, as a reward for doing a great 
public service to his state or locality, 
is practically fined to the extent of 
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fifteen to twenty bus 


flocking to A 
oats | 


ments of $200.00. 


Pacific Railway Lands 


"Why don’t you sell your high-priced land, and buy rich Central Alberta 


At $8.00 to $15.00 per Acre? 


Are you farming for pleasure or profit? If for profit, consider this: Your $150 land may raise from 
hels of wheat per acre. 
twenty to forty bushels per acre. y D b 
receive is practically the same. The Alberta farmer is consequently making about twenty times as much 
on the money he has invested as you are makin nder 
Yberta? These lands along our new lines in Central Alberta will yield bumper crops of wheat, 
all small grains, and their equal cannot be found for mixed 
Remember that these lands are located 


Along New Lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway ) 


You can sell 80 acres of $150 land and buy outright a whole section of the choicest land in Alberta, ideally 
located, pay all your moving expenses, and have enough money left to build 
your new farm. Or if you are now a renter, you can pay down from $200. t 

section along the new lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and pay for it out of the crops you raise. 


For instance, on a 160 acre farm at $10.00 an acre you would make a cash payment of only $239.70; then 
there would be only the interest of $81.62 at the end of the first year, and after that nine annual install- 





Canadian 


d along new lines of railway 


‘armers in fertile Central Alberta are raising from 
The cost of growing is no more. The price you and the Alberta farmer 
on yours. Is it any wonder that American farmers are 


farming, stock raising and dairying. 





our house and barns and fence 
to $300.00 for a choice quarter 


The man with considerable money and the man with only a small bank account will find opportunity, 
health and happiness in this land where every prospect pleases, 
We are sending a map of Central Alberta free to all who want a farm in this part of the 
world’s best agricultural section, so write today for free map, price-list and our easy 
payment plan of selling Alberta lands. 


Desk No. 28 , Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


F. T. Griffin, Land Commissioner. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Land Department, 
] \ J. L. Doupe, Asst. Land Commissioner. [ 7 








common robber that has been charg- 
ing and collecting for years an ex- 
orbitant charge, grins, with the re- 
mark aside: “Well, I guess that cost 
him enough so that he will never try 
to do such a thing again.” You have 
seen enough instances of this in your 
own experience, and probably within 
the last year. 

My proposition is to penalize the 
violation of the law of common car- 
riers by allowing the complainant to 
recover exemplary as well as actual 
damages. You know that any man at 
the present time can recover the dif- 
ference between a reasonable and an 
unreasonable rate, or can recover 
actual damages for unreasonably poor 
service. But the amount that can be 
recovered is so seldom as great as 
the cost and trouble involved in re- 
covering it that the net result is 
actually a deterrent to the ordinary 
man from making the attempt again, 
while the railroad finds that it pays 
better to stand a few such suits than 
to remedy the grievances. 

Exemplary damages would remedy 
this completely, and make it worth 
while, and well worth while, for the 
men who run these corporations to 
revise their rate sheets of their own 
accord, rather than to take any 
chances such as they habitually do 
now. 

A hundred years ago any thing new 
was infallibly evil and from the devil. 
And even in this age I find that the 
average man shows the same general 
instinct. I am paying you a compli- 
ment in offering this to you before 
any other, thinking from what I have 
read by you and of you that you are 
not of the average mental smallness 
nor crabbedness. I shall put it before 
others, but you are the first. You can 
bring it to the attention of the men 
who are at the head of the Corn Belt 
Meat Producers’ Association and the 
different live stock associations bet- 
ter and with more authority than I, 
who am unknown. If you do it you 
will deserve for it alone, though I 








his lawyers’ fees and costs, while the 


know that you already deserve it for 


ARE YOU SATISFIED 


With your present income on your investments? 


Has your farm p!ayed out? Are you working 


hard and not getting ahead as well as you would 
like to? 


Come With Us to— 


Sunny Southern Alberta 


We will show you fields in the Lethbridge Dis- 
trict which yielded 40 to 60 bushels. of Winter 
Wheat tothe acre last year. Spring Wheat, Bar- 
ley, Oats and Flax yield exceptionally large crops. 


WRITE US TODAY FOR LOW R. R. RATES AND FULL INFORMATION 


THE O. W. KERR CO. pept.t¢ Minnearouis, Minn. 











other things, the epitaph of one who 
has deserved well of his country. 


“And how can man die (or live) better 
Than facing fearful odds 
For the temples of his country 
And the altars of his gods?” 
I. M. CONNESS. 
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If interested in dairying, hogs, fru 
poultry, Jarmingopportunitics. walteses 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
and Color Map sont postpaid by C. E. 
" ‘alouse Commercial Clubs, 

Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 








Wyoming. 








FARM OPPORTUNITIF: 


SALEM, OREGON 


“THE CHERRY CITY’’ 
on the beautiful Willamette River. Hop, walnut and 
fruit farms pay $200 to $500 per acre net; dairy farms pa: 

; improved farms $25 to $200 per acre; unimprove 
{ xcursion rates to Salem in March and 
April, For information and hard facts address 


Board of Trade, ioos' 7; SALEM, OREGON 
lowa Farms for Sale 


Cash prices. Mitchell county—the banner count 
of Iowa. Eight farms, 75 to 160 acreseach. Sollric 
black loam. One to5 mile from town. Good build- 
ings. $50 to $65 per acre. Prices guaranteed. No 
agents. Nocommissions. Deal with owner. 

























prosperous, thriving cities—Moscow(North- 
Colfax, Rosalia, Palo (Eastern Wash- 

in, ‘arm Homes, Farms, Orchar 

irying, Stock & Bonanza Wh 


— SPOKANE 












Farm Bargains 


We have them in all sizes and all prices. It wil! 
not pay you to locate elsewhere until you have in- 

















vestigate what we have. me and see us. 


Ss. KR. URE, Riceville, lowa | SPOHN BROS., Garnet, Kansas. 
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MINNESOTA 


SCHOOL LAND 
SALES 


MAY, JUNE AND JULY, 1909. 





GREAT OPPORTUNITIES TO SECURE HOMES 





At the Following Times and Places I Will Hold 
Sales of School and Other State Lands. 


Acres Offered. 
Monday, May ey Elk River, yw 104m ~~ 700 


, Anoka, Anoka 0o., 2 asco apkOO 
10 aM 8,100 


Tuesday ‘* 25, Little Palls, Morrison 0o., 
Wednesday ‘* 26, Glenwood, Pope (o.,9 MK ico 2,600 
“ “ 26, Alexandria, Douglas Co., 4:30PM 800 
Thursday ‘“* 27, St. suas, oy ~~ 1:30PM... Yeo 
Frida ** 28, Foley, Benton Co AM 6 
co as 28, Wilwar, Kandiyohi Oo.. 3 PA": 520 
Monday ‘* 31, Pine City, Pine me = Lys Lokes 6,400 
Tuesday, June 1, Mora, Kanabec (o., 11 AM....... 900 
Wednesday '* 3, Princeton, Mille oy Oo. 11 AM 3,000 


Cambridge, Isanti Co., 4 PM 


Frida 4, Center City, Chisago Co., 11 AM,. 760 
Sle * ** 5, Buffalo, right Co., Tee 460 
Monday ‘* 7, Hallock, Kittson 0o., 11AM..... 28,000 
Toesday ‘* 8, Warren, Marshall 0o., 10 aM.... 45,000 


Woednesday'‘ 9, Bagley, Clearwater Co., 1 PM. 
Th , Rosean, Rosean Co., 2 ieee ” 60,000 
Friday ** 11, Red Lake Falls, Red Lake Go., 9AM 4,000 


Monday ‘* 21, Aitkin, Aitkin Co., 3:30 PM, . 38,000 
Tuesday ‘* 22, Brainerd, Crow bes > Co., 9AM 16,000 
es ** 22, Walker,Cass Co., 5 PM . 32,000 
Wednesday ‘* 23, ey Beltrami 0o., i0 AM. . 10,000 
Thursday ‘* 24, Park Rapids, Hubbard Co., 10 AM 13,000 
Frida: ** 25, Wadena, Wadena 0o., 11 Mass 15,000 
Saturday ‘* 26, Detroit, Becker (Co., 11 AM..... 20,000 
Tuesday ‘* 29, Cariten, Carlton Co.,2PM,..... 14,000 
Wednesday “* 30, Grand Rapids, Itasca Co., 9 AM. 30,000 
Two Harbors, Lake (0o., > AM .. 5,000 


Tharsday July i, ; 
” 1, Duluth, St. Lonis Co, 2 PM,.... 23,000 


Friday - Int. Palls, Koochiching Co.,10 AM 4,000 
Modsy * 12 Grand Marais, Cook Go., 10AM,, 3,800 

** 19, Shakopee, Scott Co., 11:30 AM.. 80 
Wednesday ‘* +H Montevideo, Chippewa Co., 10 AM, 120 
Friday **23, Wabasha, Wabasha Go. 11 AM,, 120 


TERMS OF SALE: 


These lands will be sold at public auction to 
the highest bidder. Fifteen per cent of the 
purchase price must be paid atthe time of sale. 
The balance may run for 40 years at 4 per cent 
annualinterest if desired. The title to all state 
landis perfect. Valuable illustrated book on 
Minnesota lands free; also list of lands offered 


SAMUEL G. IVERSON, 


STATE AUDITOR, 
St. Paul, Min! 


320 Acres of Wheat Land in 


WESTERN CANADA 


Fifty Bushels per Acre have 
been grown. General average 
greater than in any other part 
of the Continent. Under New 
Regulacions it is possible to 
eccure a Homestead of 160 acres 
free and an additional 160 acres 
at $3.00 per acre. 

‘The development of the 
country has made marvelous 
strides. It is a reve lation, a record of 
conquest by settlement that is remark- 
able.” Extract from oc orrespondence 
of a Missouri Editor, who visited Can- 
ada in August last. 

The grain crop of 1%8 will net many 
farmers $2) to $26 peracre. Grain-rais- 
ing, Mixed Farming and Dairying 
are the principal industries. Climate 
is excellent; Social Conditions the 
best; Railwa Advantages unequal- 
ed; Schools, Churches and Markets 
close at hand. 

Lands may also be purchased from Railway 
and Land Companies. For “‘Last Best West’’ 
pamphlets, maps and information as to how 
to secure lowest Railway Rates, apply to Sup’t 
of Immigration, Ottawa, c ‘an., or to the 
eer Canadian Government Agent. 

W. V. Bennett, 801 N. Y. Life Bldg. 
Omaha, Nebraska. or E. T. Holmes, 
Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 
























Where Grapefruit Nets 
$2,500 per Acre. 


Small farms are making Florida 
planters wealthy. Fruit crops net 
$500 to $2,500 per acre—Veg- 


etables, $1,000. Delightful cli- 
mate, no droughts. Write for 
booklet written by a western 
man which shows profits derived 
from various Crops» and tells of 
rich lands procured reasonably. 
Sent free while edition lasts. 
J. W. WHITE, 


General Industrial iment 


SEABOARD AIR-LINE, 


Dept.10 Portsmouth. Va. 











Michigan F arms. 


Write for our {illustrated book that tells of the 
great t farm bargains in Michigan. If not already 
tit willbe arevelation. Full of the informa 
i¢ homeseeker wants. 


S. V.R. HAYES, 712 Ashton Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
South Eastern Kansas 


} Fine for Stock, Grain and Truckmen. Write for 
“bes In list. Mutual Healty Exchange, 1!21 


“tain Street, Parsons, Kan. 














WALLACES’ FARMER 
“Not a crop failure in 18 years.” 


“Can raise more here than on Eastern 
land costing five times as much.” 


“Came here 4 years ago with $800; now 
have $4,500 in coe ”_ Said o 


Panhandle and South Plains Country. 


SOIL RUIN IN ALL LANDS. 


The following bits of significant 
history bearing directly on our own 
soil problem are taken by Arthur J. 
Bill from the address of Dr. Cyril G. 
Hopkins, of the University of Illinois, 
at the recent annual meeting of the 
Illinois State Farmers’ Institute: 

Russia’s average yield of wheat for 
twenty years was eight and one-fourth 
bushels per acre. As a rule the land 
lies fallow every third year, and there 
has been at least one famine in every 
five-year period. Russia’s soils are 
not inexhaustible. 

There are thousands of acres of 
level or gently rolling lands within a 
hundred miles of the city of Wash- 
ington that were once worth $50 to 
$75 an acre that are now abandoned 
for agricultural purposes. And yet 
there are teachers who tell us that 
practically all soils contain sufficient 
plant food for good crop yields. 

I have never found a large audience 
of Illinois land owners which did not 
have a dozen or more men who could 
testify from their own knowledge that 
the average farm lands of New Eng 
land, New York, Virginia, and other 
eastern states had markedly decreased 
in productive power and in value, and 
yet there are people in Illinois who 
seem to think that this condition can 
never come upon Illinois lands. 

A few acres of land in New England 
produce larger crops per acre than 
some of the great areas of the central 
west, but from $2 to $20 an acre are 
frequently spent for plant food on the 
soils of the eastern states where crops 
are still grown. 

The yield per acre of corn in Rhode 
Island and Connecticut is greater than 
the average yield in Illinois, but the 
total corn acreage of both states is 
less than one-tenth of one county in 
Illinois, and this state has more than 
twice the corn acreage of the six New 
England states and five eastern states 
combined. 

The average yield of wheat in Eng- 
land is reported as thirty-two bushels 
per acre, but five of our states, includ- 
ing Illinois, produce five times as 
much wheat as England. England pro- 
duces about fifty million bushels, but 
imports about 200 million bushels, half 
as much corn, and almost a billion 
pounds of oil cake, besides large 
quantities of other provisions. In ad- 
dition to the manure saved from these 
food stuffs the farmers of England use 


several hundred tons of commercial 
plant food annually. 
Belgium, one-fifth the size of IIli- 


produces twelve million bushels 
of wheat but imports sixty million 
bushels of wheat and twenty million 
bushels of corn and half a million 
pounds of oil cake. 

Germany produces 125 million bush- 
els of wheat, but consumes 200 million 
bushels, and imports forty million 
bushels of corn, more than a billion 
pounds of ofl cake, ete. Her principal 
export is two billion pounds of sugar, 
containing no plant food of value. 

Denmark produces four’ million 
bushels of wheat but imports five 
million bushels, besides fifteen million 
bushels of corn and 800 million pounds 
of oil cake, and exports principally 
175 million pounds of butter, which 
contains practically no plant food. 

The one reason above all others 
why England produces larger yields 
than the United States is because the 
English farmers use plant food liber- 
ally and persistently, and the same is 


nois, 


true of other smal! European coun- 
tries. 
Those countries that feed practi- 


cally all they raise and buy in addition 


large quantities of fertilizers and 
other foodstuffs from which to pro- 


duce still larger amounts of manure 
can thus make their soils richer than 
ever before, but the great agricultural 
areas of the United States are being 
steadily depleted. 

We must not be deceived by general 
statistics. The average yield of corn 
in Illinois has increased in the past 
ten years, but this does not prove that 
Illinois soils are growing richer. Dur- 
ing these years the corn area of the 
state has increased from seven million 
to nine million acres, and the added 
two million acres are the richest black 
soil of blue grass or reclaimed swamp 
land. Meanwhile some portions of the 
older lands are now producing smaller 
crops. Improvement in seed, in culti- 
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The best land bargains to-day are foynd in 
the prosperous Southwest. 

The Panhandle and South Plains region of 
northwest Texas offers good lands at the low- 
est prices in the Southwest. 

You can’t buy land there .as cheaply this 

ear as last, and it will cost more next year. 
Eo the time to buy is now. 

I am not in the land business. The Santa 
Fe Railway employs me to help settle up the 
country along its lines. The service to you is 
absolutely free. I aim not to exaggerate. The 
truth about the Southwest is strong enough. 

I consider the Panhandle and South Plains 
as unequaled for the mam with sm means. 
Likewise nothing better for the man with a big 
bank-roll. Both will prosper. 

This country is no longer on the frontier. 
Thousands already have settled there. More 
are coming in on every train. You won’t be 
lonesome, but you won’t be crowded, either. 

You ask what can be raised? 

Beef, cereals, fruit — and other things. 

The average rainfall is twenty-four inches, 
enough for raising crops without irrigation. 
The more brains you farm with, the bigger the 
yield. “ Dry-farming” helps out some seasons. 

I might talk on forever and not convince 
you half as much as by reproducing the testi- 
mony of Mr. W. M. Curfman, o Hereford, 
in the Texas Panhandle. He says: 

“I came to Hereford four years ago and 
bought 640 acres of land nine miles southeast 
of town. 





“ Ruilt me a house and broke about forty 
acres of land the first year. Sold $416 worth 
of produce off of same and had enough left 
to winter thirty-five head of cattle and horses. 
The second year had 120 acres in crop, and 
sold $802 worth of farm products and wintered 
forty-five head of stock. The fourth crop is 
not yet harvested, except the wheat and oats. 
The wheat and oats will bring me about $400, 
and expect to get about $1,000 out of the bal- 
ance of the crop, besides wintering my stock. 


“T now have 165 acres in cultivation. I 


raise wheat, ante, duet corn, milo maize, kafir 
corn, sorghum, alifornia wheat, millet and 
cotton, and all kinds of vegetables. I came 


here with Heong and could make my check out 
now for $4,500 


Mr. Curfman seems to be a satisfied man. 
You can do as well as he — perhaps better. 
May I help you get a home somewhere in this 
best of the few places in the United States 
where raw land may be bought for less than it 
is worth? 





Cut out this advertisement. Mai! it to me 
with your full name and address. I will then 
mail you illustrated land folders which tell the 
story in detail and send our homeseekers’ 
monthly, The Earth, six months free. Ques- 
tions promptly answered. 


C. L. Seacraves Gen. Colonization 
A T & $F Ry. System, seid 


1171-W ALA, Exchange, Chicago. 








vation, and crop rotation have main- 
tained temporarily fairly good yields, 
but have done much to deplete the 
soil. 

With the exception of a few small 
countries the record of our race is a 
record of ruined lands, and if we re- 
peat in the great corn belt of America 
the history of the white race in Pales- 


tine, in southern Europe, in Russia, 
and in the eastern part of the United 
States, where shall our children go 


for bread? 
Illinois can not afford to wait 
twenty-five or fifty years before adopt- 
ing definite systems of permanent soil 
improvement, for after the land is im- 
poverished it is too late to invest in 
soil improvement. Poverty is help- 
less. 
Alberta-GCanada 
Near railroad. Gentle rolling prairie; deep, 
rich, black soil. Greatest in the world for 
wheat, “™ barley, rye, flax, alfalfa, timo- 


thy, blue grass— also finest for 
vegetables. Wild grass cuts 


« 2W5tonstoacre. Abun- 
dant rainfall,mild 
climate, abun- 
dance of fruit and 
flowers, It's the 
warden spot of 

Canada. 
¢PerAcreCash 


Balance in 5 annual payments. Settlers pouring tn rap- 
idly Dou't wait—others will secure choice locations 
and the low p ices Investigate now by writing 
for illustrated pamphie Address 
A. E. BONDURANT, 

Des Moires - lowa 
































MOFFAT ROAD OPENING 


GOVERNMENT LAND 
a 'laa IN ROUTT COUNTY 


COLORADO 


Act now and you can homestead 160 acres 


of fertile farm land on Moffat Road (Den- 
ver Northwestern & Pacifiic Ry.) in Routt 
County, Colo, A million acres open to 
settlers. Good towns, large crops. 90 
bushels oats to acre, wheat 45, barley 70. 
Pure water, fine climate and markets. We 
aid settlers to locate. Best land will be 
taken soon, Write for maps and informa. 
tion which tells how to get this land free. 

Address, W.. JONES, Generel Trettic Manager 
713 Majestic Gullding, Denver, Colorado. 


OCEANA COUNTY, MICHIGAN 


Il farms in this Co., the bestinU.8. Fruit, 

ain, Poultry, Stock. All s!zea, easy terms. If the 
people of U.S. knew the advantages to be had here, 
in 24 hours there would not be standing room. Write 
for ist and iit lite rature. J. D.S. Hanson, Hart, Mich, 


VALUABLE BOOKLET 
““WESTERN CANADA” 


A won iS - soteemotien about good lands cheap. 
232 ¢ lark Street, C hic AKO, Mil. 











) * “ » T HIS! ! tt own three quarters of land in 
U Hyde County, So. Dak., which I offer for sale. 
For he rins address Box 11, Highmore, Bo. Dak. 
por. price list of black loam prairie corn lands tn 
he famous Montevideo country of 8. W. Minn. 
write to E. H. Crandall, at Montevideo, Minn. 





MINNESOTA 
STATE ScHooL Lanos 


The State of Miunesota will offer 400,000 
acres of rich agricultural land for sale, during the 
months of May, June and July. 


Terms, 15% ~ Balance 40 Years 
at 4% Interest 


For complete tnformation write 
THE MINNESOTA STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION, 
Dept. B, State Capitol, 
ST. PAUL, : MINNESOTA. 


MICHIGAN LANDS 


Send for my free 32-page illustrated booklet and 
map of the Dempsey lands in Mason and Lake Coun 
tles, Michigan; unexcelled for general farming and 
sheep and cattle raising. Best land at lowest prices 
in Michigan. Kasy terms. 


J.E. Merritt, Manistee, Mich. 
NO LANDS 


offer greater advantages for Dairying, Stock-rate- 
ing or mixed farming than those in the “BIG RED 
CLOVER BELT,” just north of the Twin Cities. 
Excellent lands near ratiroads and good market 
towns FOR SALE at from $10 to $12.50 per acre on 
easy conditions. Country abounds In fine lakeg, rivers 
and small streams, and where Timothy and Clover 
attain perfection, a bak quality and quantity. Full 
an and ma 
THE WINONA AND $1 “PETER —_ a 

Germania Life Bidg. ft. Paul, Minnesota. 


Bargains in Missouri Farms 


Write me for what you want. I have all sizes and 
descriptions at prices and terms to suit, 
Cc 











HRoate 8 Rockville, Mo. 


Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Write us for maps and price lists. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minensota 


OWA FARMS FOR SALE 
My seven farms in Howard Co. Sizes 40 to 40 acres 
each—three of them 120 acres. All deep black loam, 
smooth and desirable, well improved and near town. 
ricer *50 to 870 per acre. Easy terms. No agents. 
Deal with owner. Send for full particulars. 
H. L. BPAULDING, Elma, lowa. 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


and timber lands, improved and untmproved, #5.00 
peracreand up. Heavy crops, good market, healthy 
climate and happy farmers. Catalogue free 

HB. T. WATKINS, 
Box ‘HH,’ 600 KE, Main St., Richmond, Va. 


IOWA FARM FOR SALE. 

160 acres, located 54 miles southeast of Willlame, 
Hamllton Co., lowa. Improvements are first class 
and every inch of farm is drained. Price 890 per 
acre, Terms one-half down, rest toault buyer, on 
easy terms. For further particulars write 

F. W. HURD, Williams, lowa 




















lowa Farms For Sale 


A number of exceptionally fine bargains No 
bigger mnoney-makers anywhere. $45 to #65 an acre 
Best in state. KH. J. BECKER, Calmar, ta. 

FrOR SALE OR EXC HANGE 
320 acres of fine Umbered land tn southeastern Okia 
homa. This land lays level, good soll and Is covered 
with heavy saw timber. Owner Will accept land or 
city property nearer home. Price $20 per acre, clear 
of encumbrance, List your property with us. 
Maccom V. Boiton & Co., Cedar Rapids, Towa. 








OWA FARMS—Send for our new catalogue. 
Improved farms in lowa, Illinois, and other states. 
Full descriptions with pictures. Some to rent and 
exchange. Northern Ja. Land Co., Independence, Ia. 
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SWINE IN AMERICA. 

F. D. Coburn, secretary of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, and for years 
recognized as one of the leading western 
agricultural authorities, is the author of 
a very valuable new work on Swine in 
America. Like all of Mr. Coburn's works, 
this is well done, exhaustive and com- 
plete, and written in his own readable 
and understandable style. An idea of 
the treatment and subject matter will be 
had from a glance at the following table 
of contents: 

I—Swine in America. II—The Breeder 
and Breedin lil—Breeds: Popularity 
and Distribution. IV—Breeds and Types. 
V—Practical Points in Breeding. VI— 
The Boar: His Selection and Management. 
VUi—The Sow: Her Selection and Man- 
agement. VII — Pigs: Weaning and 
Growth. IX—Pasturing and Soiling. X— 
Alfalfa and Swine. XI—Succulent and 
Bulky Feeds: Roots and Tubers. XII— 
Indian Corn: The Pork-maker's Main- 
stay. XIll—Feeding and Fattening. 
X1V—Wheat, Other Grains and Ground 
Feeds. XV—Feeuing By-products. XVI 
~—Water, Slop and Swill, XVil—Swine in 
Connection with Dairying. XVIII—Hog 
Houses and Pens. XIX—Sanitation in the 
Hog Lot. XX—Castration. xXxXI— 
Slaughtering and Curing. XXII—Razor- 
backs Not Cholera-proof or Profitable. 
XXIII—The More Common Diseases: 
Their Prevention and Treatment. 

This volume is handsomely printed on 
fine paper from large, clear type and is 
profusely illustrated, containing a large 
number of magnificent half-tone illustra- 
tions and drawings, many of them full- 
page plates, which are printed on a 
special plate naner. Another marked 
feature is the frontispiece, this being an 
anatomical and physiological model of 
the hog, which appears in a book of this 
character for the first time. It is entirely 
new and original, and should prove of 
the greatest value to everyone—teacher, 
student, stockman, farmer or _ general 
reader. The model consists of a series 
of superposed plates, coloreua to nature, 
on heavy serviceable paper, showing all 
the skeleton, muscles, internal organs, 
etc., in their relative positions. This 
model is accompanied by an elaborate ex- 
planatory key to provide the reader with 
the requisite knowledge to its successful 
manipulation. 

The work contains 704 pages (6x9 
inches), bound in fine silk cloth, gold 
side and back stamping, making one of 
the handsomest and most attractive agri- 
cultural books ever placed before’ the 
public, and no one can claim to be up to 
date in swine matters unless he possesses 
a copy. The price is $2.50, prepaid, and 
it can be ordered through Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 

RATE. 

Wallaces’ Farmer will be sent to new 
subscribers each week from the date the 
order is received until January 1, 1910, for 
only fifty cents. Hand the order to your 
local club raiser, or if there is no club 
raiser near you send the order direct to 
Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 
Stamps will be accepted. 


The “STAY THERE” 


Aluminum Ear Markers 











HEREFOHRDS. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


April 30, 1909 


POLAND-.CHINAS._ 








Brookmont Herefords 


As Good as Can Be Found on Earth 
Ask Anyone Who Has Seen Them. Assortment Large 


Try Cook’s Special Seed Corn 


That has never felt the frost. 
Germinates 98 to 100 per cent strong. 





Let Us Have Your Wants. 


"$ BROOKMONT FARM, A. E. COOK, 
Odebott, lowa. Prop. 

















.. saver Valley vere Herefords. 


eA . We are offering 
J afew grand bull 
calves ranging 
from 1to 2 years 
old, sire by our 
great Dale bull 
Emancipator; al- 
80 offer our great 
bull Field Mar- 
sha!) 208813, Is an 
International win- 
ner and good 
=. to head 

man's herd. 
Write us 






Emancipator 156682 
He 1s 8 years old and over a ton in weight. 
your wants. 

CARKROTHERS BHOS.., 


Cedar Hill Stock Farm 


has eight head of registered Hereford bulls for sale, 
ranging in age from 10 to 18 months, of the low down, 
blocky type, deep red color and of the best breeding. 
Will be priced right. Address 


GEO. 6. WRIGHT, R. 1, Mt. Pleasant, la. 


On main line C. B. & Q., 28 miles west of Burlington. 


Peerless Perfection 
Herefords 


Two Choice Zoune Bulls for Sale. 
Herd headers. One a show bull for yearling class; a 
combination of Beau Brummel and Anxiety blood. 
The other by Imp. Albany and out of a daughter of 
Imp. Passport. Alsoa limited number of high class 
females in calf to Peerless Perfection 15th, 
by Perfection and out of a Beau Donald cow. I can 
sult you In quality. 
RnR. Cc. BROWN, 


Johnson’s Herefords 


Good bulls coming two years old 
for sale. Nice individuals and well 
bred. Come to see them if you wanta 
good bull. They will please you. If 
you can’t come, write. Prices moder- 
ate. My herd numbers 100 head. Pro- 
gress by Beau Donald inservice. Will 
meet those who notify me. 

GEO, M. JOHNSON, De Soto, lowa 
On C. R. 1. & P. Ry., 22 miles west of Des Moines. 


Myan, Iowa 








Ireton, lowa 














Being made of alumi they 













or other conde Your name, address and 
any series of en om each ~~ 
le t cata! copes and prices ma 
—— Ask for them. Address 
WILCOX & HARVEY — co. 
101 Lake St., hicage, | ite 








GUERNSEYWS. 


Guernseys for Sale 


Pure bred and high grade Guernsey bulls. Also 
some high grade cows, heifers and calves. Herd con- 
sists of 170 head. Average milk test of herd, 5.1 per 
cent butter fat. 


WILCOX & STUBBS CO. 
Des Moines, - o 





lowa 








AUCTIONEERS. 


J. Le McILRATH 


MARTWICKH, TA. 


Fine Stock Auctioneer 


Duroc Jersey and Poland-China 
hogs and Short-horn cattle my 
specialty. My customers my 
references. Ask them. Write 


GAREY M. JONES 


Live Stock and Real Estate 
Auctioneer 


1215 Washington Bivda., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone West 1228, 
if you want to buy or sell a farm, city property or 
subdivision, no matter where located. 
Write for terms and dates. 


SILAS 1G0, PALMYRA, IOWA 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Experience has taught me to sel] all kinda of live 
stock with a high degree of success. Write or wire 
for dates. Terms moderate. Best of reference. 


H. §. Duncan, Clearfield, lowa 


Fine Stock Auctioneer 
Reference, leading fine stock breeders for whom I 
am making sales year after year. Can book a few 
more dates. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Seventeen years’ experience in the business. 
customers are my best references. Write for satan 
Terms — and eee guaranteed. 

TRA Cambridge, lowa 
Besster Sbort-horn Cattle and Duroc Jersey swine. 


























Choice Double Standard Polled 
Herefords. 

Herd headed by the great breeding bull, PoLLED 
AssuRANCE 193115. Young stock for sale. Also a 
few horned cows, bred. Come or write. Visitors 
welcome. c. P. WHITNEY, Union, lowa. 
HEREFORD FOR SALE. Eight bulls 10 to 

24 mos. old, 8 heifers. Good ind!- 
viduals, in nice breeding condition. Prices very rea- 
sonable. Come to see them. You'll like both the 
cattle and the price. Am sure I can please you. 
E. O. NERVIG, Slater, lowa. One-half miie from 
Thompson Crossing on Interurban. 








DOUBLE STANDARD 


POLLED HEREFORDS 


Several choice bulls of serviceable age and a few 

helfers forsaleat right prices. Write for particulars. 
/ARREN GAMMON & SON, 

Box 145, U. P. Sta., Des Moines, lowa 


Festi Bros. Herefords 


Herd headed by Clover Leaf Dale 6th. A number 
of females for sale of different ages and desirable 
breeding. The first calf will pay the bill at the prices 
we are asking. Fest! Bros., Nora Springs, Ia. 

Farm also near Rock Falls on C. R. 1. & P. 











RE: Berkshire 


BOARS FOR SALE 


A number of good yearling and spring 
boars at bargain prices to close them 
out. Best breeding, best type. In- 








spection invited. Address: 
MacDONALD BROS. 
MONTEZUMA, IOWA 














GREGORY FARM 


See: Berkshires 


The home of 
MASTERPIECE 
BARON DUKE 50th 
BARON PREMIER 8th 


Choice stock of both sexes for sale 


W. S. CORSA, WHITEHALL, ILL. 

















Please Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








8O0Bred Poland- ChinaSowsFor Sale 


The major part are sired by State Fair Winners and bred to State Fair Winners—15 head are bred to Impor 
tance, Ist price at lowa 1907, defeating the Illinois Winner that had won at Ohio, Indiana, Kansas and Missour! 


15 head are bred to Kemp's Leader, 20 head 


to Reflector, 10 head to Lieutenant by Spellbinder and other 


great sires of the breed. Write for prices which areright. O. WHITEMAN, Biggsville, Ill. 








HORSES. 





Paramount Stock Farm Breeds Pure Bred 


Surveyor 0222 (24818), champion Shire stallion, any age, Chicago 
Twenty-one classes shown 
record surpassed by 
New importation of Shires and Percher- 
ons arrived in July. Some of them were good enough to win in the strong- 
Come and see them before you buy, 


International 1907, heads my herd of Shires. 
at the International 1907—21 premiums won. 
none. Young stock for sale. 


est competition out the past season. 
Farm near Hudson, nine miles from Waterloo. 


WM. CROWNOVER, 


Hudson, lowa 

















E. J. Heisel 


Importer and Breeder of 


Percheron, Belgian, 
Shire, Clyde 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


My new importations of the above breeds are now 
at home and among them are some of the best stal- 
lions money could buy in Europe. All Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers whe are in the market for stallions 
or mares should not fail to write for prices and terms. 
Sale barns in town. Fremont fs on the lowa Central 
and C., B. &Q. Rys. Address all correspondence to 


E. J. HEISEL 
Mahaska County Fremont, lowa 


Draft Stallions 


The Iowa State College is offering for sale one 
Percheron stallion coming two years old, choicely 
bred and of good individual merit. Price reasonable. 
Also a good yearling Short-horn bull of straight 
Scotch breeding. 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


Mammoth Jacks 


We make a specialty of fine 
young Jacks. All stock sold 
under a positive guarantee. We 
can show you more quality for 
the money than can be found 
elsewhere. Write for what you 
want or come.and see us. 


RENO & MORRISON 
Batavia, Iowa 


JACKS—16—JACKS 


We have sixteen big jacks, four jJennetts, two har- 
ness stallions and one saddle stallion at Wichita. We 
give up our barns on the first of May and this stock 
must be sold regardless of price. If you want a bar- 


gain visit our barns at once. 
J. F. COOK & CO., Wichita, Kans. 


84 Draft Stallions 


and Mares for Sale 


Your choice of imported Percheron and Belgian 
stallions, $1,000. Home bred registered stallions $300 
to $650, at our stable doors. Insurance carried if de- 
sired. Write for full particulars to 


HART BROS., Osceola, lowa 


FOR SALE 


AT A BARGAIN 


@ high class 5 year old registered Percheron stallion, 
absolutely sound and a sure foal getter. I am moving 
out of the state and can’t take him with me. 


E. BECKWITH, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


CRAWFORD & GRIFFIN “Sowa” 


IOWA 


Importers and Breeders of 


PERCHERON, SHIRE, BELGIAN 
AND HACKNEY STALLIONS 


We have on hand some first class stallions of the 
above breeds, weighing aton. Ages from twoto five 
years. Barnintown. Visitors welcome. 


E. H. KNICKERBOCKER & SON 
Fairfax, lowa. 
Breeders and Importers 


























Belgian and 
Percheron Horses 


Barns full of high-class 
stallions and mares. For 
sale at reasonable prices. 
One block north of 
Northwestern depot. 
Come and see us. 


lot of heavy boned 
» 0 MILLER ? PERCHERON AND CLYDE 
1 t stallions coming two- 


year old. Farm condi- 
tions - ene for farmers. 
as, Route 1, Lucas County, lowa. 
Main line C., B. & Q. ratlway. 


Black Percheron Stallion 


Registered in the Stubblefield Book, coming three 
in June, with ¢ clean, heavy bone. Priced low 
toaquick buyer. Write the owner and breeder. 
GRANT BBOWN, R.1, Aledo, Lilinois 























FOR SALE 


PERCHERON, BELGIAN AND FRENCH 
COACH STALLIONS 


also Galloway cattle of both sexes. Quality and 
breeding first class. Draft stallions are of the ton 
type. Address 


F. C. KRUEGER, Charlies City, lowa 


HIRES, Percherons and Belgians. Best imported 
horses, $1000 each; home-bred, $250 to $750; alro 
Percheron mares. A. Latimer Wilson, Creston, lowa 








ELGIAN, Percheron and Shire stallions—I an 
selling imported horses from $800 to $1000; home 
bred $300 to $650. Frank L. Stream, Creston, lowa. 








MARE IMPREGNATORS 


For getting from 1 to§ maresin foal from one service of a 
stallion, $3.60 to $6.00. Setety be Impregnating Outfit for 


barren and irregular breeders, $7.60. Serving Hobbles, 
Stallion Bridles, Shields, Supports, Service Books, etc, 
id and d. Stallion Goods Catalog FREE. 


CRITTENDEN & CO. Dept.51 Cleveland, Ohio. 











RED POLL 


Red Polled 


Bulls, Cows and Heifers 


High clase ones. My herd {fs a herd of ribbon win- 
ners from start to finish. They are from the best 
and most richly bred sires and dams in England and 


the U.8. Address 
DAN. CLARK, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Hurr’s Rep Pots 


A number of young bulls for sale, among them are 
those gooa enough to head pure bred herds. Two are 
18 and 20 months old and are sired by Pleasant 
Hin Victor, a prize winner at Sioux City in 1906. 
Balance are by my herd bull, Adwancer, a son of 
the champion Profector. Herd is strong in both 
milking and beef qualities. Good goods at living 
prices. — 
c. W. HUFF, 


RED POLLS 


Two young bulls for sale, one a state fair prize 
winner. Also young cows and heifers, both bred 
and open. Quality will compare favorably with the 
best of the breed. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, Hiron, lowa 


SCHENCK’S RED POLLS 


A good strong lot of bulls for sale between one and 
two year old. For prices and full information ad- 
dress. MWRON SCHENCK, Algona, lowa 


RED POLLED CATTLE 


Now on hand a few large and very choice 
yearling bulls at fair prices. Also plenty 
of females of different ages. Call at the 

old stand or write 2 


S. A. CONVERSE, 


CEDAR VIEW HERD RED FutLS 


Six young bulls, and 10 two-year-old heifers due to 
calve soon and with calves at side. Herd strong in 
milking ualities. Inspection always preferred. 
Correspondence given careful attention. 

G. W. Coleman, HK. D. 3, Webster City, Ia. 


Red Pollied Cattle 


Either sex forsale. Quality equal the best. 
Herd established 1893. 


Wm. K. Ferguson, Algona, lowa 








Mondamin, lowa 











Cresco, Iowa 














DUROC JERSEYS. 


PINE GROVE HERD 
DUROC JERSEYS 


14 fall boars for sale of the good sized, business 
type, out of Junior Jim dams mostly and by the Tip 
Top Notcher boar, Tip Perfection. A few are by 
W.’s King. Those wanting a good boar and fashion- 
ably bred, come and see us. They will be priced 
worth the money. Spring pigs number 200. 


A. McCURDY & SONS, ALTA, 1owA 
Maple Grove Herd of Durocs 


will have stock for fa)! trade. 
Nothing at present. 


CHAS. BEERMANN, Route 5, Webster City, lowa 


RIGHTON FARM HERD Duroc Jerseys. 

A limited number of Sept., 1908, males. Post uP 

on their individuality and size up their breeding. 1t 
will pay the breeder as well as the farmer, to do some 
checking up all round on these lads Don’t be afraid 
to ask questions concerning them. H. F. Horrma®, 
R. 2, Washta, lowa. 
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IMPROVING THE LAND. 


In a paper before the Wapello 
County, Iowa, Farmers’ Institute, N. 
©. Johnson, of that county, said: 

“we use three different means to 
improve cur land. The first is to thor- 
oughly underdrain the land. This 
important matter I have not time to 
discuss, but will say we have 4,500 
rods of tile drain laid, in sizes from 
four to ten-inch tile, and will con- 
tinue on until we have the land all 
drained. 

“The second is rotation of crops 
and the third means is a liberal ap- 
plication of manure. 

“The plan of rotation we have 
adopted is a six-year plan with wheat 
as one crop in the rotation. It fits 
well in the rotation because it is a 
good nurse crop for the clover and 
timothy, and we find it a reasonably 
sure crop. Wallaces’ Farmer says 
that the corn and wheat crops are 
our surest crops. We find it a money- 
making crop and also desirable on 
account of the work on the land being 
done in the fall of the year. As soon 
as the oats crop is cleared from the 
field, we plow it up wet or dry, in 
July if possible, else in August. We 
are then ready to apply the manure, 
which we have provided in large quan- 
tities. Having compost heaps con- 
venient to the field, we put it on with 
two spreaders, and use a snatch team 
in the field with a small boy to drive 
them. A snatch team is only needed 
on fresh plowed land and in order to 
keep up a fairly good walk so the 
cylinder has a good chance to beat 
up and unload the manure. We keep 
a man at the manure pile to help load, 
so when one is loading the other 
spreader is unloading. By this plan 
we apply forty loads per day at six 
loads to the acre, or strong seven 
acres a day. We follow this with 
harrow or disk, using disk if the 
ground is chunky, and if mellow use 
harrow. We harrow once a week until 
the middle of September, when we 
drill in the wheat, using one and one- 
fourth bushels clean plump wheat to 
the acre. 


“The object of early plowing and 
weekly harrowing is to secure a firm 
seed bed in connection with the moist- 
ure below the plowed ground or start- 
ing the capillary action, so there shall 
be moisture ready to receive’ the 
wheat. We should bear in mind ‘such 
as we sow, such shall we reap.’ 

“When winter comes on and the 
ground is frozen hard, we apply an- 
other six loads of manure per acre, and 
when the field is dry in the spring 
we harrow the wheat and sow grass 
seed ahead of the harrow, which ends 
our labor until harvest. We keep this 
field in meadow two years after the 
wheat, and generally get two crops of 
hay to the acre per year. Before 
plowing it up for corn we apply an- 
other six loads of manure to the acre 
and then we plant it in corn two 
years, and you may depend on us get- 
ting the corn. We follow the two 
crops of corn with oats, which com- 
pletes the rotation. Rotation is in it- 
self important and is practical to all, 
and why should we not rotate? 


“Our wheat this past season yielded 
1,200 bushels on thirty-four acres. We 
had eighty-five heavy loads of sheaf 
wheat on the field, and it must have 
Wweigned more than three and one-half 
tons to the acre. The yield was about 
thirty-seven bushels per acre and the 
young clover made a tall growth after 
the wheat was cut, so we had a good 
pasture,” 





ALFALFA ON LAND SUBJECT TO 
BLOWING. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
A Kansas land owner writes: 


“I have a place on the Arkansas 
river bottom near Kendall, Kansas. 
Last fall I seeded 120 acres of alfalfa, 
using a shoe drill. The soil being 
loose and mellow and there being lots 
of wind, the seed was blown out. 
The %th of this month I finished seed- 
Ing some land. Did not plow, but soil 
1S loose yet and we are having lots of 
Wind now. Should this seeding blow 
out can I use a nurse crop to protect 
alfalfa until it gets strong enough to 
Stand the wind, then continue to clip 
the nurse crop back tiil alfalfa is 
Strong? If this crop should blow out 
[ want to reseed at once, and hope 
you can give me some advice. What 
Would be best to protect crops—bar- 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


ley, oats, or rye, or what would you 
suggest?” 

In parts of western Kansas where 
the soil is inclined to drift with the 
wind it is preferable not to sow alfalfa 
very early in the spring, but wait until 
the windy weather is past. Some 
have had good success by seeding as 
late as the first of June. I would 
hardly advise fall seeding in any case. 

Again, as you suggest, it may be 
advisable to sow early in the spring 
and use a quick growing nurse crop 
such as spring wheat or barley, and 
then cut the nurse crop early for hay. 
Or if the weather should be dry, the 
nurse crop may be clipped at any time 
in order to prevent the grain from 
drying out the ground and destroying 
the young plants. It may even be ad- 
visable on such land, which is evi- 
dently very much inclined to drift, 
to sow the alfalfa early in the spring 
with a nurse crop of spring wheat, 
spring rye, or spring barley. How- 
ever, the late spring seeding is not 
nearly so apt to be injured by the 
wind as the fall seeding or early 
spring seeding. 

A. M. TEN EYCK. 

Kansas Agricultural College. 





NOTICE TO CLUB RAISERS. 

New subscriptions for Wallaces’ Farmer 
may be taken at the special trial rate of 
only fifty cents for the balance of 1908. 
Orders will be started the same week 
they are received and will continue until 
January 1, 1910. All subscriptions, either 
trial or yearly, will stop promptly when 
the time is out. 





OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 

Chicago, April 26—The wheat market 
has continued the great center of general 
interest for still another week, and the 
doings of James A. Patten and his fol- 
lowers have been given wide publicity by 
the press of the country. Of course, the 
wealthy leader has had to exercise great 
caution in working off his enormous ac- 
ecumulations of wheat, and where sales 
were made the wheat was disposed of in 
a way that prevented its return on the 
market. The millers have held ample 
supplies of wheat recently and have been 
making strenuous efforts to dispose of 
their flour at the sharp advances in 


prices lately announced, while grinding 
no more than could be disposed of in the 
immediate future. Within a short time 
wide-awake millers have been selling 
flour on the basis of $1.25 wheat, whereas 
the actual wheat they ground is said to 
have cost them even less than $1 in a 
number of instances. It is reported that 
the northwestern millers are well sup- 
plied with wheat and that most of the 
large millers have supplies on hand suf- 
ficient to carry them through to next 
August or September. All the best au- 
thorities agree that there are abundant 
supplies of wheat and flour left in the 
United States, and Frank Howard, the 
veteran in that line, states that he be- 
lieves that the available supplies of 
wheat in this country are nearer 163,000,- 
000 bushels than 143,000,000 bushels, as 
estimated by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the United States. The visible 
supply of wheat is decidedly larger than 
a year ago, while corn and oats are in 
smaller supply. This country is falling 
to the rear as an exporter of breadstuffs, 
while Russia is coming to the front with 
greatly increased exports. Recent sta- 
tistics show, however, that there is plenty 
of flour in this country, and the supply 
held in the principal markets on April 
Ist was about 700,000 barrels, or about 
200,000 barrels more than a normal sup- 
ply. The Daily Trade Bulletin estimates 
that less than one-fifth of the millers 
in the winter wheat section are not sup- 
plied with sufficient wheat to carry them 
through until the new crop comes on 
the market. Under these circumstances 
it is natural that the millers should have 
been disposed to help along the Patten 
bull movement in the wheat market. Re- 
ports come from the northwest that 
farmers are sowing as much ground to 
wheat as possible, and a letter from Ada, 
Minnesota, states that the wheat acreage 
there will be increased 100 per cent this 
spring. Red winter wheat is becoming 
extremely scarce in Chicago and _ the 
southwest, and a few days ago the top 
price for No. 2 red winter wheat was 
quoted at $1.51% per bushel. Recent 
rains have improved the outlook fof 
wheat and oats in many sections, espe- 
cially in Illinois and other winter wheat 
territory east of ine Mississippi. Flour 
has sold up to $7.20 a barrel, and corn 
and oats, as well as rye and barley, are 
commanding high prices in the markets 
of the country. At Columbus, Ohio, it 
is announced that the Columbus Biscuit 
Company closed down its bread depart- 
ment indefinitely on account of the high 
price of flour. The company had em- 
ployed forty men in that department. 
During the latter part of the week sharp 
declines in prices for wheat resulted from 
heavy selling by the Patten crowd and 
others. Mr. Patten left for New Mexico, 
where he will take a rest. 

While cattle are still selling at higher 
prices than in most former years, many 
stockmen und their profits slender owing 
to the dearness of corn, while consumers 
of beef are compelled in many instances 
to eat less owing to the unusually high 
prices charged every where in the retail 
markets. In about every way the cost 
of living has advanced materially, and it 
is still increasing, while wages are de- 
cidedly lower, and great numbers of men 
are out of work in the great cities, espe- 
cially in manufacturing sections. Under 





PROTECT YOUR OWN INTERESTS 


BY PATRONIZING THB 


Co-Operative Live Stock Commission Co. 


AL STOCK, $100,000. 
This commission company “2 owned > man- 


aged by live-stock feeders and shippers exclu- 
sively. Endorsed by Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 
Assn., American National Live Stock Assn., National 
Wool Growers Assn. Arizona Cattle Growers Assn. 
Our own salesmen in each Department. Full market 
values assured. Write today for market information. 
Commission charges on unmixed stock, one owner, 
Ky are:—Hogs or aheed. single deck, $6; double decks, $10. 
“Cattle, 50 cents per head—maximum $10 per car. 
eT) Co-Operative Live Stock Comm 
Exchange Bidg., Union Stock Yards 
Denver, Colo., 909 17th St Parties wanting feeder cattle 
or sheep should correspond with the Denver office. 


these circumstances fewer cattle are ~ The Most Vaiuable 

quired than in past years, and norma ms 

supplies are sure to cause reductions in See Settee wheats Sor one. 

prices. Buyers are turning more gener- value to dairy farmers. 

ally than ever to the light steers, cows, Send for descriptive circu- 
of fat 


and heifers with a fair amount lar showing its value and 
on them, and very few of the high-priced telling how to grow and feed it both green and dry. 
heavy beeves suffice to go around. To Cheapest of all feeds for winter use and it produces 
a great extent buyers want the fair to Immense crops. Sample and large fllustrated cata- 
zood steers selling at $5.50 to $6.25 per | logue of farm andgarden seeds free if you mention 


100 pounds, and tke long-fed beeves have this paper. 

ceased to command their former big C 

premium. No large demand exists for IOWA SEED 0., Des Moines, lowa 
stockers and feeders, the condition of ————— 
the market for finished beevs being dis- 
couraging to stockmen. Great numbers 
of calves are being shipped in from the 
dairy regions of Wisconsin and other 


states, and about 6,000 calves arrived on ‘ - : 
a recent Tuesday. Calves have been sell- small. Extremely high prices for mutton 


ing at $2.75 to $6.50 per 100 pounds, and are greatly lessening its consumption 
wn Rage | springers have had a_mod- ir phos mee Heavy lambs are extremely 
erate sale at $25 to $55 per head. Stock- bad sellers at the present time, buyers 
ers have found buyers at $3.00 to $5.10 greatly preferring fat 70 to 80-pound lots, 
and feeders at $4.80 to $5.60. Beef steers and lambs weighing over 85 pounds sell 
declined during the past week 15 to | Slowly and unsatisfactorily. Wooled 
25 cents per 100 pounds, with the greater lambs have been selling at $7.15 to $8.35 
part going at $5.50 to $6.60 and choice and shorn lambs at $6.00 to $7.10. Shorn 
heavy cattle suitable for eastern  ship- sheep and yearlings had a_ good outlet, 
ment selling at $6.40 to $6.95, while in- $510 gotns, at $3.00 % ty wethers at 
ferior to fair light-weight killers sold at | ¥- ‘li o $5.60, rams at $3.60 to $4.75, and 
$4.65 to $5.65. Medium steers sold at | Yearlings at $5.25 to $6.10. W. 
$5.70 to $6.10 and good steers at $6.15 
to $6.35. 

Horses are no longer glutting the mar- 
ket, as was the case only a few weeks 
ago, and there is a steady feeling, with 
a good demand for good to choice ani- 
mals. Good drafters are wanted by local 
buyers and eastern shippers at $175 to 
$220 per head, while choice to fancy extra 




















siderable receipts of spring lambs, and 
after the Colorado lambs are all in small 
supplies of sheep and lambs are expected, 
as the last winter feeding was unusually 





AN IDEAL GASOLINE ENGINE FOR 
FARM USE. 


For years there has been a strong de- 
mand for a small gasoline engine for 
pumping, running the cream separator, 
fanning mill, corn’ grader, grindstone, 
etc.—in_ short, for any purposes requir- 
heavy horses of this type are finding ae ggg ee A mee ge Meco | — — 
ready purchasers at $225 to $250 and up- ple pea convenient engine of small aise, 
ward. Farm mares and chunks are act- | tn. Fuller & Johnson Manufacturing 
ive on eastern account at $130 to $175, Company, of 207 Few street, Madison, 
and expressers are moving freely at | wisconsin, have been at work on the 
$160 to $200. Small southern chunks are problem for sometime, and they have 
quiet at — B. Loc ——- ee just placed upon the market their new 
having SOC eee eee eee farm engine, particularly designed for 
buyers wage Sr from $140 to $350, wie - pumping, and they consider it the best 
cheaper class selling at $110 to $135. engine for pumping and Nght work that 
Carriage pairs are having a fair outlet has yet been put upon the market Tt is 
at $325 to $675. Mules sell singly at $150 | | °cmall but powerful engine. It can be 
to $200, with light weights selling fairly P . 
at $75 to $125. The market is now in a 
condition that favors’ receipts of normal 
supplies of desirable horses of the differ- 
ent classes, but any increased supplies 
are not wanted and would inevitably 
bring about a decline in values for most 
descriptions. 

Hogs are withheld by stockmen every 
time there is a big break in prices, and 
for some time farmers have shown a 
determination to get as high as $7.00 per 
100 pounds on the farm. This explains 
some recent small marketings. The pack- 
ers are averse to paying high prices and 
have made determined efforts to put the 
market on a lower basis, holding back 
frequently and allowing great numbers 
to be carried over to the next day, but 
the result has been that the lowered 
prices were followed by scanty offerings, 
and renewed advances took place. The 
good eastern shipving demand for hogs 
that has been seen so many times has 
served to create strong outside competi- 
tion among buyers, but recently this buy- 
ing has been smaller than _ heretofore. 
The hogs now being marketed are aver- 
agine around 211 pounds, compared with 
222 pounds a year ago, 235 pounds two 
years ago, and 219 pounds three years 
ago. This shows an improvement, but 
it must be admitted that far too many 
pigs and underweight hogs are seeking 
a market, much to the injury of the 
farmers who breed tue pigs. Fresh pork 
products are stili having a very good 
demand for this season of the year, and 
there is a large sale for provisions in 
the markets of the country, despite their 
dearness, but the exports have had a 
great falling off as compared with a 
year ago. There has also been a great attached to the pump in a few minutes’ 
falling off in the exports of cattle, beef, time, as it does not require any special 
and sheep. The remarkably small re- foundation, connections, or fittings. We 
ceipts of hogs last week forced buyers illustrate the engine herewith, and it will 
to pay higher prices, and late in the give our readers a good idea of how easy 
week sales were made at $6.85 to $7.50, it is to connect to the pump. The Fuller 
placing the highest price within a dime & Johnson people claim that their farm 
of the recent highest point of the year. pumping engine ready to run costs less 
At such high prices it seems folly to | than a first-class windmill outfit, and 
hold back fully matured hogs. that it can also be used for other pur- 

According to the Cincinnati Price Cur- poses even more effectively than the 
rent the week's western slaughtering is usual type of gasoline engine. This en 
400,000 hogs, compared with 405,000 the gine is very compact and light, weighing 
preceding week and 430,000 two weeks complete slightly over 200 pounds The 





ago For the corresponding time last manufacturers also. make _ interesting 
year the number was 390,000 and two | ¢laims for the usefulness of their engine 
years ago 600,000. From March Ist the | as a protection against fire. Their test 


total is 3,485,000, against 3,535,000 a year 
ago—a decrease of 650,000. The week's 
export clearances of hog products com- 
pare with the corresponding time last 
year as follows: 


shows that by adding a piece of common 
pipe to act as an extra air chamber that 
a steady stream of water can be thrown 
forty feet straight up in the air. While 
this would not be effective if the fire 


Last week. Last year. had gained headway, yet it would cer- 








Pork, pounds ......-. 6,000 804,000 (dimly help with the average fire. It 
tacon, pounds ..... &,723,000 13,474,000 makes it valuable for washing buggies, 
Total Meats cccscccs 9,209,000 14,278,000 windows, etc. The Fuller & Johnson 
Lard, pounds 9,140,000 9,040,000 Company have just issued quite a com- 
Total product ...... 18,349,000 23,318,000 plete catalogue giving full particulars 


concerning this handy little engine, and 
they want every reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who is interested in gasoline en- 
gines to fill out the coupon which their 
advertisement contains on our back page 
and mail it to them, or else simply write 
as well as many of the lambs, are now them a postal card request therefor. Ad- 
marketed shorn, but a good many Colo- dress all inquiries to the Fuller & John- 
rado wooled lambs are still offered on son Company, 207 Few street, Madison, 
the market. It is too early for any con- Wisconsin. 


Plenty of sheep and lambs have been 
received recently in the markets of the 
country, including those of the east, and 
some sharp breaks in prices have taken 
place. Most of the sheep and yearlings, 
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ABERDEEN -ANGUS. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


SHORT-HORNS. 


April 30, 1909 


SHORT-HORNS. 





LONGBRANGH ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


BEST ON EARTH 


Annual Sale Comes Off May 26th 
80 HEAD 80 


pee ed some of our recent importation of 53 head—the cream of the combined 

Aberdeen-Angus breeding fraternity of Great Britian. Arrange to spend a day at 
Longbranch, the home of the largest and most fashionable bred herd in America. 
Write for a catalogue. 


CHAS. ESCHER & SON, - ° : - Botna, lowa 


Tue Warren Co. SHort-Horn 
Breepers’ Ass'n. 


CARL F. BROWN, Sec’y 
INDIANOLA, IOWA 


We have a few farmers bulls left of good individual 
merit and a few well enough bred to bead pure bred 
herds. Oursupply is @ little short and we would 
like to close them out. Our members will make 
tempting prices. We have some good ones coming 
on, but not yet of breeding age. Keep us in mind if 
you are going to want a bull a few months later. 














BLACKWOOD ANGUS HERD 


A Superior Getiecticn of Doddies 


representing almost exclusively the ular Blackbird, Trojan 
Krica, Pride and Queen ot er families. 
Several very desirable herd headers now for sale. Come and see them at the 


farm adjvoining town. (on Rock Island, 40 miles west of Dea Moines). 


Stuart, lowa 


J. E. JUNK, 











For Black Woodlawn Angus Cattle and a Square Deal 


———= WRITS 


P. J. DONOHOE, Prop. Brookside Herd; M. H. DONOHOE, Prop. Oakfled Herd: 
MICHAEL DONOHOE, Prop. Glenfoli Herd. 
HOLBROOK, IOWA, ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 
or PATRICK LEAHY, Prop. Glenmere Herd, Williamsburg, lowa. 


Shipping point Parnell, on Milwaukee Ly 


Four great herds close together r. 


Cc. W. WURZBACHER, Morley, lowa 
Ww. D. wanenes Prop. Maple Manse, Olin, la. 


reeders of 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 
LORD = 
8411 


champlon at the 
American Royal 
in service. 
Several young 
bulls for sele 
efred by Lord El- 
lemere, two-of 
them show bulls. 
Callor write 




















INVERNESS ANGUS 


Herd Headed by 
Equalize 83737 


Trojan Erica, Blackbird, Pride and Queen Mother 
families represented. A few good young bulls and 
females for sale. 
E. T. DAVIS, lowa City, lowa 








WATCH THIS SPACE ! 











- GARLOAD 
Angus Bulls 


Sired by Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileno 91606. 
In ages from 10 to 20 months, in good useful con- 
dition for the buyer. If you want bargain prices on 
bulls write me. 

OHN E. GRIFFITH, 
WASHINGTON, low A. 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


Twelve chotce yearling and two-year-old bulls— 
Biackbirds, Trojan Ericas, Prides and Coquett«s sired 
by Im. Eliminator, Imp. Proteros, Baden Lad and 
Star of Denison. These bulls are right and priced 


right. Inspection Invited. 
W. A. MCHENRY, DENISON, IOWA 


J. B. BROWN, Herdsman 


Angus Bulls 


THAT WILL PLEASE | 


Bullt to improve the standard of excellence of the 
breed. Among them are herd headers of the choic- 
est breeding. Can also spare a number of females, 
either open, in calf, or with calves at foot. 


Fred J. Nelson, Sheldon, lowa 


Farm two miles from town. Three railroads. 


BATTLES’ ANGUS 


Record unequalled in show ring. Two herds main- 
tained, headed by show bulls, including the cham- 
pion Glenfoll Thickset. Fifteen bulls sired by him 
and other show bulls for sale—good ones. Write me. 
0. V. BATTL Maquoketa, lowa 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE. 

Good ones, of the Blackbird and other popular 
families. One sired by Black Pedro. Dams by Black 
Woodlawn, Prince Ito, Baltimore, etc. Herd now 
headed by Black Ito of Woodlawn 68121. Farm 
mile of Robins and 6 miles north of Cedar Rapids. 

A. B. ATWATER & SON, Robins, igwa 














BERDEEN Angus bulls for sale. We hav e as 
£% tine a lot of young bulls for sale from 1 to 2 years 
old, as can be found anywhere. All of the fashion- 
able families, and can sult the most particular buyer 
oranyone wanting a good bull at a reasonable price. 
Located 17 miles east of Des Motnes on C. R. 1. & P. 
and I. U. Rys. R. Wilkinson & Sons, Mitchellville, la. 


Pleasant Hill Angus — 


25 yearling bulls forsale, sired by such noted sires 
as Baltimore of Glendale, an International 
prize winner, Longbranch May and Baron 
Inca 24. Prices from 865 to $100, also females any 
age. J. NISSEN, Meservey, Cerro Gordo Co., Lowa. 


























Quietdale Angus 


ALL LEADING FAMILIES. 

The supertor breeding bull, EBONY OF QUIET- 
DALE, tn service; sire of the first prize calf herd at 
lowa and Missourt state fairs. Several choice young 
bulls for sale at prices that will move them. 


H. J. HESS, R. D. 6, Waterloo, la. 


Momount Angus 


Are out of the market until May 27, 1909 when 45 
head will pass through the ring subject to your 
appraisement. 


Remember the Date, Time and Place 


Gc. M. RUSSELL, 
CARROLL, IOWA. 


PINE PARK 


Herd headed by Black Key of Cloverland 84533. 
Individual merit our hobby. A few young bulls of 
the Pride and Blackbird families forsale. Can also 
spare a few females. 


J. B. WARDRIP, 


THORNBURG, 


Rosengift Stock Farm 


offers some nice Angus bull calves of the correct 
type, with good breeding and at prices that will 
move them. Some show stuff forsale. Is the home 
of a number the leading winners of 108. 

Farm at Kelley on the C. & N. W. and Electric. 


ROSENFELD & SIVERLY, Props. 








IOWA, 








Oax GLEN Ancus 


A half dozen bulls of serviceable ages for sale, 
sired by the 2100-pound prize winning Mayor of Alta 
6th, he by the champion Heather Lad of Emerson 2d. 
They adhere closely to modern beef form and are 
from ancestry that insures a reproduction of their 
own likeness. Herd is represented by all leading 
families. A few females will also be spared. [l’rices 
reasonable. Address 


. 8. AUSTIN, Duamont, lowa 





SHEEP. 


Shropshire Rams 


FROM GRANDVIEW FLOCK 


A good lot of yearling rams forsale at reasonable 
rices, Also a Short-horn bull. 


Write for particulars. 


Cc. J. WILKINSON, COLFAX, IOWA 


cosmid SHEEP 


English and American ewes, 
bred; also ewe and ram lambs 
forsale. A few choice Cots- 
wold rams left. Stock of show 
yard type a specialty. Men- 
tion this paper when writing. 


F. H. CORIELL 
Green Valley, Illinois 


Greenbush Flock of Shropshires 


Headed by the great ram, Imp. Shropshire Standard. 
100 breeding ewes—both imported and home bred. 
Visitors always welcome. 
A. L. MASON, 

















Karly, lowa 








HMOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Holstein—Friesians 


10 to 20 Ibs. butter in a week. Wouldn't 
your herd be improved bya sire from such dams? 
They have been bred in this line for 2,000 years. Write 
us. McMAW BROS., Buckingham, lowa 
WANTED Registered cattle In exchange for 

good farm. Box 151, Independence, lowa. 











.W. G. BURKHART, 





Asnwood Sxort-Horns 


Headed by Cherry Grove Banff 18th, One of the 
Greatest Sons of Imp. Lord Banff 


Twelve good young bull and twenty-five cows and 
heifers for sale. These cattle will please the critical 
cattlemen. Prices low for quality in order to close 
them out before winter. 


B. McKEEVER, 


SHORT-HORNS 
Young bulls for sale, sired by 
Chief Knuckle Duster, he by Imp. 
Knuckle Duster, and Royal Fame. 
All reds, well grown for their ages, 
and in splendid condition. If you 
are interested, both the bulls and 
prices will attract you. 
ADDRESS 


EIBS BROTHERS, LAUREL, 1OWA 


Good Scotch Bulls 


I offer 14 head from 6 to 18 months old, sired by 
Golden Crown 223901 and Red Knight 
A74282, and are the produce of cows having the 
most noted prize winning ancestry that is known to 
the breed. Three extra good yearlings are 
included. Write for breeding and prices, and don’t 
fail to mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


J. A. KILGOUR, Sterling, Hl. 


Chandler Jordan. J.N. Dunn. 


MAINE VALLEY FARM 
Home of One the Oldest Established Herds of 


Scotch Short-horns 


We are now offering several very desirable young 
Scotch herd headers for sale. all reds, of good type 
and with good bone and size. They are sired by Imp. 
— Fame 144750 and Favorite of M. V. 208990. 


Come and see them or write ‘ 
JORDAN & DUNN, - - - Central City, lowa. 


Oak Bluff Stock Farm 


Breeder of high-class 
Scotch Shorthorns and 
Cotswold Sheep. 
Foundation cows are mostly to get of Imp. Scottish 


Pride 128543, Imp. Lord Mount Stephen 206904 and 
Scottish Knight 136371. Young stock for sale. 


WM. MUNDY, Washta, lowa. 


FRICKE BROS. 


Brerepers Hien-CLass 


Short-Horns and Poland-Chinas 


We are offering our Scotch herd bulls and a choice 
lot of young Scotch bulls; also some good Scotch- 
topped bulls for farmers’ use. We have nice heifers 
and young cows bred to good Scotch bulls. Address 
us for particulars and pricesat State Center, Ia. 


7 C HOLLAND MILTON, IOWA 
5 2 g Walnut Lawn Stock Farm 
Breeder Short-horns and Poland Chinas 

English Champion 2d heads herd. Families, 
Secrets, Orange Blossoms, Victorias, Young Marys, 
Young Phylifs, Agathas and others. Choice young 
things of both sex for sale. 


Good Scotch Bulls 


From 8 to 20 months, sired by Victor Misste 2d, reds 
in color; of choicest breeding, good individually and 
in good condition for immediate service. Prices 
right. Address 
WM. M. SMI TH & § & SONS 


Short Horn Herd Bull For Sale 


Valley Prince 264140, red, calved Oct. 20, 05, welght 
2200 Ib. bred by Wa!pole Bros. got by Prince of Fame 
+ thy Imp. Honey Queen 2d by Lord Derby. Write 
a. P. GERST, Alton, Ia. 


SHORT-HORNS 


For sale—Good pure Scotch and Bates bulls, also 
good cows and heifers. Write me for prices. Address 


Fairfield, lowa 


Farley, lowa 





























West Branch, lowa. 














Yearling Bulls for Sale 


These are good serviceable bulls of the low-down, 
beefy type and out of cows that are good milkers. 
Prices reasonable. Address 

HELD BROS., Hinton, Iowa. 

Farm adjoins town, 10 miles north of Sioux City. 


Harrisdale Short-horns for Sale 


A good strong vigorous lot of Scotch and 
Scotch topped young bulls for sale, all reds. Will 
also sell cows and heifers. Prices very reasonabte. 
Trains on new railroad stop at Harrisdale. 

J. A. Marris & Son, Atlantic, lowa 


Scotch Bulls 


From 6 to 14 months, reds and roans; sired by 
Whitehall Chief 222722, one of the very best 
= of Whitehall Sultan. Prices to suit the times. 

If you want a herd bull, write me 

J.C. Y EARGAIN, Fowler, Illinois. 











SCOTCH BULLS 


and Percheron Stallions 


Six bulls and two recorded Percheron stallions— 
one 4 and one 2 years old. Bulls are from 10 to 14 
months old—5 sired by my Victoria herd bull, Fear. 
less Victor 174014, Prices right. Inspection 
invited. Correspondence promptly answered. 

Farm 3% miles from town. 


JOHN LISTER, Conrad, lowa 


SCOTCH HERD BULL 


Gwendoline Lad 236177, 
for Sale 


Got by Golden Champion; dam by Minatour; grand- 
dam by Double Gloster; 3d dam Imp. Gwendoline by 
Baron Violet. A rich red, extremely low down and 
of the Scotchy type. Is one of the best of breeding 
bulls and will be sold fully guaranteed. Also 4 good 
young bulls, 6 to9 months old. Address 


W. C. LOOKINGBILL, the Auctioneer, Sac City, lowa 


Short-horn Herd Headers 


From Wildwood Herd 


for sale at reasonable prices. Three extra good 
Cruickshank Orange Blossoms, one just turned two 
years old; also the herd bull Head Light 233913, by 
Imp. Red Knight and out of Imp. Strawberry 6th, 
making him one of the best bred Scotch bulls living, 
and he is one of the best individually and as a sire. 
Also good Scotch topped bulls and some females for 
sale. Farm adjoins town, 5 miles from Cedar Rapids. 
Ww. W. VAUGHN, Marion, lowa 


Tried Herd BULL 
FOR SALE 


We are offering for sale our Short-horn herd bull, 
Banner Chief 200218, the best bred Scotch bul! 
in the state for the money we are asking for him 
Come and see him and his get. He isa sure breede: 
and good enough to head the best of herds. 


RUEBEL BROS., Marathon, lowa 


VALLEY VIEW SHORT-HORNS. 


Cruickshank, Scotch and Scotch topped cattle. 
The Bothwell bred bull, Lavender’s Best, in service; 
sired by Golden Lavender, dam by Imp. Nonpareil 
Victor. Young scotch bull fit to head pure bred herd 
for sale. Also large type Poland-Chinas. 


A. O. STANLEY 


Worth County Sheridan, Missouri 
Farm 4 miles southeast of town. 


Short-horn Bulls 


Eight good strong red bulls from one to 
two years old for sale. 


HENRY LEFEBURE, Fairfax, Linn County, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls 


I am now offering three young bulls of serviceable 
of serviceable ages, choice in quality and breeding. 
Got by early thaturing sires and out of heav y milking 
dams. Call or write, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, Iowa 


THREE SHORT HORN BULLS 


for sale, good Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the 
Acanthus, Emma and Young Mary families, from 
three to six months old. Wrtie for prices and 
breeding. EK. A. WALLACE, Dall as City, Ill. 


18 Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Good ones at bargain prices. Address 
HUNKYDORY FARM, 
Pella, Iowa, or Higby, Missouri 


GREENBUSH SHORT-HORNS 


Imp. Curbstone at head of herd, a bull weighing 
2100 pounds and of the early maturing type. His get 
are the low down, easy feeding kind—the sort that 
wins favor wherever seen. Young stock for sale. 
Address A. L. MASON, Early. lowa. 


RED SCOTCH BULLS 


Sired by the 2300-pound bull, Hopeful Knight. 
These young bulls are out of good Scotch dams, are 
12 months old and over and good individuals. Prices 
reasonable. Write 
G. H. BURGE, 


Five Pure Scotch Bulls 


13 to 16 months old, al! red, all got by by Imp. Kinellar 
Stamp, two out of imported cows, one out of & 
daughter of Imp. Lady Belle 7th. One Mysie and 
one Athene. All good individuals and priced worth 
the money. T. A. DAVENPORT, Beimond, Iowa 
































Mt. Vernon, Iowa 











POLLED DUKHAMS 


POLLED DURHAMS 


Herd Headed by Arcadia Duke 3d 


A few head of young bulls and heifers for sale. If 
you want the best of the breed write me. 


Visitors welcome. 


H. W. DEUKER, Wellman, lowa 
Cc. R. MILLER OW. és, KITZMILLER 


MILLER & KITZMILLER 


KALONA, IOWA 


We now have nine Polled Durham bulls of 
serviceable ages, prices reasonable, of good individual 
merit. Also some cows and heifers of breeding agé 
These bull are good herd bulls. 

Farm 7 miles northwest of town. 


Double Standard Polled Durhams 


A tew young bulls for sale of good quality and breed- 
ing. Address for particulars and prices. 


J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, low8 

















Scotch Herd Bull For Saie 
Royal Lavender 164545, red in color, weight 2400 
pounds. Got by Royal Baron, dam by Gaveston, 
granddam Imp. Lavender 52nd by Gondoiler. Cannot 
be used longer with profit. Guaranteed right every 
way. Conserv = — to quick buyer. 
R. 8S. MILLE ETON, IOWA. 





D. S. Polled Durham Bulls 


and heifers; also Short-horns with calves at foot. 
Choice Poland-China herd boar 35. One new Stover 
Duplex 10 h. p. feed mill with elevator—bargalD 
See us or write. P.8.&8. BA 

Box W. F., BR. 4, Dav enport, low” 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 

W. A. ge W. T. and H. R. 

ansas City, oO. 
~~ Bros., Maryville, Mo. 

. S. Buckley, Holstein, Ia. 

N. A. Lind, Rolfe, Ia. 

W. J. McLean, Rock Valley, Ia. 
June 22. A. YU. Stanley, Sheridan, Mo. 
Sept. 28. J. W. Rickey, Winfield, Ia. 
Oct. 11. T. A. Davenport, Belmond, Ia. 
Oct. 13. J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 


June 1. 
Clay, 
June 15. 
June 15. 
June 17. 
June 18. 


Oct. 14. Wm. A. Hale, Anamosa, la. 

Oct. 20. Harmon & Mansfield, Rhodes, 

out 2. Lewis Bros., Marshalltown, Ia. 

Nov. 2. J. T. Judge, Carroll, Ia. 

Dec. 7. J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, 

oun 7. John Rasmess, Lake City, Ia. 

Dec. 10. Claus Struve & Sons, Manning, 

— 14. John Lister, Conrad, Ia. 

Dec. 21. F. A. Edwards, Webster City, 
Ta. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

Cc. M. Russell, Carroll, Ta. 

6. Chas. Escher & Son, Botna, Ia. 

June 2. . Cc. Binnie & Son, of Alta, 
la., and H. L. Cantine, of Quimby, Ia., 
sale at Alta, Ia. 

June 7. P. J. Donohoe, Holbrook, Ia. 

Sept. 29. G. T. Pearce, Bloomfield, Ia. 

Oct. 20. C. J. Martin, Churdan, Ia. 

Oct. 21. Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, 
Ia.. L. H. LaMar, Manager. 
SHORT-HORNS, HEREFORDS, AND 

ANGU 


May 27. 


June 22-23-24. Combination sale at Chi- 
cago, W. C. McGavock, Springfield, Ill., 
Manager. 

POLAND-CHINAS. 

Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Ia. 


Nov. 18. 
Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Ia. 


Feb. 22. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
laterthan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
fasue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. (Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of tasue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


F. A. Edwards, proprietor of the noted 
Bluffview Herd of Short-horn cattle, will 
hold his next public sale December 21st. 








For a good imported draft stallion and 
a square deal write Watson, Woods 
tros. & Kelley Company, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska See special advertisement else- 


where in this issue. 

Claus Struve & Sons, of Manning, Iowa, 
claim December 10th for a public sale of 
Short-horn cattle. This reliable firm of 
practical cattlemen can be depended on 
for a good offering of well bred Short- 
horns, particulars of which will be given 
in these columns before the sale. 

R. O. Miller, of Iucas, Iowa, is adver- 
tising a good lot of Percherons for sale 
at prices farmers can well afford to pay. 
Mr. Miller is one of the most reliable 
men in the business. He owns a large 
farm and keeps his horses in good breed- 
ing condition. Mr. Miller also has a good 
herd of Short-horn cattle, mostly of 
straight Scotch breeding. See adver- 
tisement and write for particulars. 

Monroe Ayres, of Shenagdoah, 
has been a breeder of Percheron 
for over thirty years, and he raises bet- 
ter horses than most of those that are 
imported. He is well fixed for the busi- 
ness, owning a large farm of rich black 
soil. Mr. Ayres also imports stallions, 
and is advertising a good lot of both 
home-bred and imported stallions. See 
advertisement and write for particulars 
if interested in buying. 

Hart Bros., Percheron and _ Belgian 
specialists of Osceola, Iowa, are adver- 
tising stallions for sale at very moderate 


Iowa, 
horses 






prices. They are breeders of Percherons 
as well as importers, and offer their 
home-raised stallions as low as_— $300. 
Their importation of Percheron and Bel- 
gian stallions for this season's. trade 
comprised a splendid lot of big heavy- 
boned young stallions, and they have 
been enabled to offer buyers the best 
Stallions they have ever offered before. 
See advertisement on another page and 
write for particulars, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing. 

_Eighteen Short-horn bulls are adver- 
tised for sale by Herman Reidvelt, pro- 
prietor of Hunkydory Farm herds, Pella, 
Iowa, and Higby, Missouri. The main 


herd of Short-horns are kept at the Higby 


farm, and it is a herd of strong indi- 
vidual excellence and rich breeding. The 
foundation stock was largely secured 


old successful herds as those 
Dunean and H. R. Clay, two of 
the best known herds in Missouri, while 
Some good Iowa herds were also drawn 
upon for foundation stock. At the Tren- 
ton, Missouri, sale held early in 1908 by 
Messrs. H. C. Duncan, H. R. Clay, A. 
W. Barker, and others, Hunkydory Farm 
f0t seventeen head, and they were the 
best in the sale. A number of the cows 
bought at this time had bull calves at 
foot, and it is these calves, with others, 
that are now being offered for sale. See 
advertisement elsewhere in this issue and 
Write for particulars if interested in buy- 
ing. Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 


ALL PAINTED FOR $5.00. 
This is the heading of the advertise- 
ment of the Omaha Gas Company, of 1840 
*. Twentieth street, Omaha, Nebraska, 


such 
- . ¢. 


in this issue, in which they call atten- 
oon to the fact that three good sized 
ea Outbuildings can be painted with 

iroleum at the low cost of $5.00, one 
Sallon covering 300 square feet of sur- 
ice, and five gallons 1,500 feet. The 


Nebraska Experiment Station not 
*commends Taroleum for painting, but 
also recommend it for laying the dust in 
PIs pens. The Omaha Gas Company 
issued a little booklet concerning 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


their recommendations, and they would 
be glad to forward a copy of it to any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer for the ask- 


ing. They sell Taroleum in five-gallon 
cans for $1.50; twenty-five gallons for 
$3.00; fifty gallons for $5.00, f. o. b. 
Omaha. 


BUY A RANGE. 


No farm home that has ever been 
without the comfort which a range in 
the kitchen provides for the housewife, 
and for that matter for the whole fam- 
ily, will fail to appreciate how great a 
convenience a good range is. The mod- 
ern up-to-date range has a warming 
oven, hot water reservoir, thermometer, 
ete., and it makes the matter of baking 
and cooking the farm meals a much 
easier one than it was with the old style 
stove. A type of the up-to-date range 
is illustrated in the advertisement of the 
Arcadian Malleable Range Company, of 


Dept. 4, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in this 
issue. It is one of the many different 
style ranges they manufacture, and it is 


made of the best materials. It is riveted 
togetner exactly like a locomotive boiler 
which makes it everlastingly air-tight, 
which means economy in fuel and greater 
satisfaction in baking. The Arcadian 
Malleable Range Company have issued a 
booklet describing in detail their vari- 
ous style ranges, and they want to send 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who are not 
already owners of good kitchen ranges 
a copy thereof. Look up their advertise- 
ment and write them. 


GASOLINE ENGINES ON FREE TRIAL 
A firm that has been very successful 
in the manufacture of gasoline engines 
is the Waterloo Gasoline Engine Com- 
pany, of 186 W. Third avenue, Waterloo, 
lowa. The demand for their engines has 
caused a reconstruction of their factory, 
new additions being added from time to 
time, until it is one of .the most com- 
plete gasoline engine factories in the 
west. They offer in their new advertise- 
ment on page 649 to allow any reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer to take one of their 
Waterloo Boy engines, any size desired, 
test it thoroughly for thirty days after 
receiving it so that you may know 
whether it is the engine for you. If you 
are not satisfied after that time, send it 
back at their expense, and they will be 
perfectly satisfied. All they ask is that 
you give it a fair trial. They know that 
it has done the work for others, and 
they are satisfied that it will do the work 
for you. Their engines have been made 
for seventeen years, and they put a guar- 
antee thereon for five years, although as 
they point out, there is no reason why 
their engines should not last for a life- 
time Simplicity, economy, convenience, 
strength, and. satisfactory service are 
claims made for the Waterloo’ Boy, 
which the Waterloo Gasoline Engine 
Company believe that they can substan- 
tiate in every detail. Their engines are 
made in all sizes. and they simply ask 
that you write for their complete engine 
catalogue and their free trial offer. 
Either a postal curd or letter request 
will bring full particulars. 
A DESIRABLE AUTO FOR FARM USE. 
One of the most extensively used auto- 
mobiles for country roads is the Rambler, 
made by Thos. B. Jeffrey & Co., of Ken- 
osha, Wisconsin. Sixty per cent of the 


output of the Rambler factory was sold 
last year to country buyers, which goes 
to show the popularity of the Rambler 


for country roads. The popular car for 
the farmer is the Rambler Model 41, 
which sells at the low price of $1,350. 
It has a high clearance, large wheels, 
large tires, double-opposed motor, giving 
plenty of power, full elliptic springs, 
points which have made it a very popu- 
lar car and a very comfortable car for 
the farmer. It has a removal back seat, 


and when removed it gives a flat plat- 
form on which the farmer can take the 
milk to the creamery, eggs to market, 
and use it for any purpose _ that the 
spring wagon is usually used for, only it 
will do the work very much quicker than 
the spring wagon. The Rambler people 
have issued a special circular giving full 
particulars concerning their Model 41, 
and they wish to forward same to every 
one of our readers interested in auto- 
mobiles. They would like to have you 
write them. Their advertisement’ will 
be found in this issue. 


« HICKORY WORK SHIRTS. 
Dealers in practically all towns in Iowa 
can sell you the Signal brand work 
shirts, made by the Hilker-Wiechers 
Manufacturing Company, Department M, 
Racine, Wisconsin. These shirts are well 


made from good material, they fit well, 
and the manufacturers are satisfied that 
the man who once tries their work shirts 


will not think of buying any other kind 
or having his wife go to the trouble of 
making them, as it is really cheaper to 
buy them. If your dealer does not keep 
Signal brand hickory shirts and tries to 
sell you something else, the manufac- 
turers want you to write them, sending 
them 50 cents for one, with the under- 
standing that if it is not satisfactory it 
ean be returned, and you will get your 
money back. Look up their advertise- 
ment on page 647 and write them, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 

HAY TOOLS. 

It will be a number of weeks of course 
until there will be occasion to use hay 
tools in the fields, but it is none too early 
to look over the hay tools on hand and 
find out what new tools will be needed for 
the year’s work. There is one imple- 
ment that everv farmer putting up hay, 
particularly clover hay, should have if 
he does not already have it, and that 
is a good side delivery rake, which takes 
the place of a tedder and also does the 


work of an oruinary rake. No farmer 
who has used the side delivery rake 
would think of being without one on 


the farm, particularly in the season when 
the hay is heavy, as they make the prob- 


lem of curing the hay a much simpler 
one and have proved thoroughly satis- 
factory. A firm which makes a _ side 


delivery rake that is recognized as one of 
the best manufactured is the Sandwich 
Manufacturing Company, of 116 Main 
street, Sandwich, Illinois. They tell 
about this rake in their advertisement 





on page 649, and also about their Clean 
Sweep hay loader, one which has enjoyed 
a reputation for years as being one of 
the best manufactured. The good points 
of both implements are brought out in 
the advertisement, and the Sandwich 
Manufacturing Company invite our read- 
ers to write for their catalogue illustrat- 
ing and describing these implements in 
detail. Either a postal card or letter re- 
quest will bring the catalogue. 


THE MAXWELL AUTOMOBILE RUNS 
10,000 MILES WITHOUT 
STOPPING. 

On March 18, 1909, a Maxwell touring 
car left Boston, Massachusetts, to estab- 
lish the world’s non-stop record of 10,000 
miles, and on Apri! 12th, after twenty- 
six days of consecutive running, this 
record was established. The Maxwell car 
now holds all the non-stop records from 
5,000 to 10,000 miles. The manufacturers 
of the Maxwell automobile, which are 
made in runabouts and touring cars, par- 
ticularly adapted for farm use, point out 
that there can be no greater proof of 
unfailing reliability than this, and they 
believe that it is worthy of the most 
careful consideration of the farmer who 
is interested in buying an automobile this 
season. The test was made at a very 
hard time of the year, the roads being 
at the time covered with snow and ice, 
and it was therefore all the more re- 
markable. Mr. Benjamin Briscoe, presi- 
dent of the Maxwell Company, has issued 
a booklet giving full particulars concern- 
ing the run on which this record was 
made, and he will be glad to send a copy 
thereof to any reader of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, together with the Maxwell catalogue, 
on request. Write him, care of the Max- 
well-Briscoe Motor Company, Terrace 

street, Tarrytown, New York. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR FARM GATES? 

Joseph B. Clay, manager of the Iowa 
Gate Company, of Cedar Falls, lowa, de- 
sires to correspond with Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers who are on the market for 
gates. He wants to tell them about their 
lowa gate, and tne general satisfaction 


it has given on tune farms of the west. 
Iowa gates are made of especially high 
carbon steel tubing—not gas pipe and 


not old pipe, but springy steel—and Mr. 
Clay points out just why they are the 
lightest gates to handle. In short, they 
are the kind that the youngsters can 
open and the stock can’t break. They 
are a very reasonably priced gate, and 
Mr. Clay wants every reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who is in need of farm gates to 
investigate his lowa gate before’ they 
purchase. He has issued a book entitled 
“Farm Gates,’’ which contains a number 
of very interesting photographs, and it is 
a book which our readers should be sure 


to get. Either a postal card or letter 
request will bring it. Mr. Clay has such 
confidence in his Iowa gates that he 


offers to put them out on sixty days free 
trial at his expense. He is satisfied that 
if you will try his gates for sixty days 
that you would not be without them even 
though they cost considerable more than 


they do. They are very reasonable in 
price, however, and the farmer who 
wants a good gate and an economical 
gate can well afford to investigate. Look 
up his advertisement 
HOW ABOUT SEED CORN? 

A firm that has made an_ excellent 
reputation as seed corn growers is W 


W. Van Sant & Co., of Lox W, Farragut, 
lowa. They grow their own seed corn, 
eare for it, having the best of equip- 


particular, and their corn 
splendid record throughout 
Their final advertisement 
week's paper, and they 
are offering, as will be observed, two 
white varieties, Farmers’ Interest and 
lowa Silver Mine, and four yellow varie- 
ties, Cattle King, Reid's Yellow Dent, 
Leaming, and Golden Yellow. They make 
a special price of $1.60 per bushel on 


ment in every 
has made a 

the corn belt. 
appears in this 


ten-bushel lots or more, sacks free. They 
will send one bushel of any variety for 
$2.00, two bushels or more of any variety 


Don't put off secur- 
longer, because it will 


for $1.75 per bushel 
ing the seed corn 


only be a few weeks until corn planting 
time, and it is the part of wisdom to 
be sure that you have seed that is right 
in every particular If you desire, you 


can order your seed corn from Van Sant 
& Sons by telegraph, and they will ship 


it the same day as the wire is received 
Cc. O. D., and you can pay at the bank 
when it comes. We believe Messrs. Van 
Sant to be thoroughly reliable, and also 


believe that their seed corn will please. 
When writing them ordering corn we par- 
ticularly request that our readers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
DESIRABLE FARM FENCING. 

Farm fencing that has attracted much 
attention when exhibited at the = state 
fairs of the west is the Pittsburg Per- 
fect Electric Weld fencing. Instead of 
having cross wires to fasten the line and 
stay wires, Pittsburg Perfect fencing is 
welded by electricity at each intersec- 
tion, making it impossible for the stays 
to slip, as they always stay just where 
they are put. The manufacturers simply 
ask that any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
wanting to put up fence of any kind, no 
matter whether it is poultry fence, the 
heaviest kind of hog and and eattle fenc- 
ing or attractive liwn fencing, write 
them for their catalogue, which gives full 
particulars concerning their Pittsburg 


fencing. This catalogue illustrates the 
various styles and describes them ac- 
curately and briefly. Address all in- 


quiriles to the Pittsburg Steel Company, 
of Pittsburg, Pennsylyania. Their ad- 
vertisement appears on page 13, and they 


will appreciate the favor if our readers 
will mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing them. 

FARM RAIN COATS. 

The only satisfactory kind of a rain 
coat on the farm is the slicker. rhe 
best slickers are Tower's Fish Brand 
slickers, made by the A. J. Tower Com- 
pany, of Boston, Massachusetts, who 


bave been makers of Tower's Fish Brand 
water-proof clothing for a good many 


years. They sell oiled clothing suits at 
$3.00, slickers at $3.00, and pommel 
slickers for those who have considerable 


horseback riding to do at $3.50. If you 
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would like to have a catalogue descrilb- 
ing these suits and slickers they will be 
glad to forward it to you on request. No 
matter how hard it rains their oiled 
suits and slickers will keep you dry. We 
believe that their little booklet showing 
the different styles will prove very in- 
teresting. 


HOFFMAN TAKES A PARTNER. 

One of the best known breeders of 
Duroc Jersey hogs, as he has been at it 
for a good many years and has made a 
success of the business, is H. F. Hoffman 
of Washta, lowa, and he has concluded 
to take a partner in the business, and 
writes us in regard to the matter as fol- 
lows: “I have been making some few 
changes in my business, and tt will here- 
after be conducted under a somewhat 
different name, as I have taken a part- 
ner. I am not trying to get out of the 
hog business, as some seem to have un- 
derstood, but am trying to get out of 
some of the active hard labor that is 
iggy sate J connected with the business 
by dropping a part of the work on 
younger shoulders, and this puts the busi- 
ness in better shape than ever, as it 
gives me a chance to put most of my 
time into the details of the business 
which every breeder who knows anything 
about it at all realizes the success or 
failure depends upon. I have had quite 
a number of letters from some people 
saying that they were sorry I was going 
out of the business, but I want to say 
that I am in hopes to be here to bother 
them for some years to come. I have 
every reason to be grateful for the years 
I have been in the business as far as 
patronage and gentlemanly treatment are 
concerned. I have never been a boomer 
and panic-producing prices have never 
been received or asked. Prices have been 
satisfactory, and in the sixteen years of 
selling hogs by personal inspection or 
mail order I have never lost but $5, and 
have no hot air notes to be examined 
by an administrator in case I should ever 
have one. If everything goes as well 
with the double-geared firm as it has in 
single harness we will have no kick com- 
ing. The new firm will sail under the 
name of Hoffman & Chapman, the junior 
member being a son-in-law, and we will 
be pleased to see all of my old patrons 
and as many new ones as possible come 
and look us over. Remember, you do 
not have to buy when you come to 
Brighton Farm, but you may stay as long 
as you like, and we will price things 
just the same as if you bought half of 
the herd. We have sold all the bred 
sOWS we can spare and are compelled to 
return cash orders unfilled, but we wHl 
open up a new line by offering some 
males of September, 1908, farrow, the 
best of which are still with us, as we 
have never advertised or offered them 
before, and out of nearly fifty we have 
selected nine, and will say to anyone in 
need of anything In this line that we 
will price them within their value. They 
are sired by Granger and Budd Wiser, 
the latter being a. grandson of Orion on 
his sire's side and Advance on his dam's 


side; one litter from him and out of 
Octavia Hill 3d, from Octavia Hill 2d, 
who is a litter sister to Red Boy and 


Tien Tsin, by Tolstoy, and the old orig- 
inal Octavia Hill All Purples. This is all 
we will have to offer at present, and the 
number is limited, and while we con- 
sider them all good, some are better than 
others, and the first that come will be 
the first to choose. Visit us or write 
your requirements.” 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE. 
Mr. R. B. Young, proprietor of the Chi- 


cago Stock Farm, of Buffaio Center, 
Iowa, advertises a dozen well bred Hol- 
stein bull calves from officially tested 


cows for sale. Mr. Young says that they 
have been tuberculin tested, and they are 
also free from contagious abortion. He 
believes that he can please any of our 
readers desiring to buy a good Holstein 
bull calf. In his advertisement he says, 
“When you milk, get enough to pay you 
for the trouble,” and points out that the 
Holsteins will enable you to do it. The 
Hlolstein cattle have been growing more 
and more popular for the past few years, 
having made a record that is unexcelled. 
Those who are in the dairy business to 
make the most money out of it with the 
least trouble are strone friends of the 
Holsteins. Mr. Young will be glad te 
have Wallaces’ Farmer readers come and 
look over his herd of Holsteins, or he 
will be pleased to deseribe and quote 
prices thereon by mail. If you want to 
buy a good bull of the milking strains, 
don't fail to write him. The mention 
of Wallaces’ Farmer will be appreciated. 

SOME LIGHTNING ROD HISTORY. 

Some interesting facts with reference 
to the firm of Dode & Struthers, who 
have done much to bring about practical 
and scientific rodding of farm and other 
buildings, are given in their advertise- 
ment on page 658. It tells how Professor 
Dodd, who tirst went into the lightning 


rod business nearly twenty years ago, 
gained a start, how the present firm has 
made the remarkable success that it has, 


and it gives interesting facts with refer 


ence to the quality of the rods which 
they — sell. Any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who is interested in lightning 


rods will find it worth his while to look 
up this advertisement and read it, and 
if he is interested in putting up rods this 
season we suggest that he write Dodd & 
Struthers for their interesting book on 
“Lightning, Its Causes, and How to Con- 
trol It,’’ which they have issued. We 
would appreciate it if our readers would 
mention the paper when writing them 


PUTTING ROOFING OVER OLD 
SHINGLES. 


The Patent Vuncanite 
pany, of Dept. 75, S. Campbell avenue, 
Chicago, Ilinois, point out that Vuleanite 
rooting can be laid over old shingles, and 
when so laid that it will put an end to 
roofing troubles. Their Vulcanite roof- 
ing is made by a process which produces 
a hard, flinty surface, and they claim 
that it will resist all elements of weather 
and retain its life years longer than any 
other ready rooting, for the reason that 
it does not warp or dry out dead, 
having body, substance, and quality 
which gives it long life. They have issued 


Roofing Com- 
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Every Sale Must Be a Satisfactory Sale 


We’re not in business just to get your money; were in business to satisfy 
our customers; to see to it that they get the sort of stallion that they ought to 
have. It pays us to do business this way, and it pays you to do business with us, 















Recently We imported a Grand Lot of 


PERCHERON, SHIRE AND 
BELGIAN STALLIONS 
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These are exceptionally fine stallions, all big, blocky, 
low down fellows, with fine style and finish. Ages 2 to5 
years, all the wanted colors. Our guarantee goes with 
every one we sell—a saving in price is another thing 
we give pe, We offer these fine stallions at very low 
prices, the lowest obtainable anywhere, quality con- 
sidered. Visit our barns, or write for catalogue 


WATSON, WOODS BROS. & KELLY €0O., Lincoln, Neb. 


IMPORTERS OF FINE DRAFT STALLIONS 
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We Maintain the High 
Quality Standard 


Since 1886 we've been selling stallions, 
and during this time it’s been our constant 
aim to provide the best obtainable. We 
do not sell inferior horses; it Goesn’t pay 
us to sell anything short of the best; it 
doesn’t pay you to buy anything short of the kind we sell. 


Come to Lincoln and See What We Offer in Imported and Home 
Bred Percherons, Shires, Belgians and Fine German Coachers. 














These stallions are right in every way, including price. Don’t think that because we handle 
such high grade stallions that our prices are high. We sell our stallions at a fair margin of 
profit. We can refer you to hundreds of customers who will tell you that we ask no more for 
good stallions than many deaiers ask for the ordinary kind. If you are going to buy a stal- 
lion this spring it will pay you to visit 
our barns. Let us send you our catalog. 


LINCOLN IMPORTING 
HORSE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 
Lincoln, - Nebraska 











1 have already received three large importations since Jan. 30th, of big, fine Perch- 
, eron horses, one importation Including the best that could be found in Perche, another 
' {mportation of the biggest and best Belgian horses I can secure in Belgium, and also an- 
other !mportation of the largest and best individuals in jacks that have ever been brought 
‘ out of France and Spain. These Jacks range in size from 15 to 18 hands high and carry 
corresponding weight and bone. The time has arrived when the American farmer con- 
' not make Interest on land worth $100 to $250 per acre unless he breeds and grows better 
stock. No man can afford to feed anything in the live stock Ine in mules or horses that 
is not of the very best breeding, and the offspring of the highest type and quality of an- 
cestry. I will contract every mule (sired by Jacks sold by me this season) foaled during 
the season of 1910, at 675 each, at 4 to 5 months old, and take these mules at the nearest 
town to where they are born. If aman has @ good, first class mare he cannot afford to 
— raise a mule by any other jaeks than those from my farm. I will guarantee every jack 
sold to stand at a #20 service fee and have all the trade he can handle for the season. Farm and market 
horses are selling higher than they have ever sold before In the history of the bus!: ess and will double in value 
in the next two years. It is high time that every locality had as good a stallion or jack as can be procured in 
America or Europe. You cannot afford to pasture or feed grain at present prices to anything but big stuff, 
and you are ‘‘far behind the time” {f you use horses weighing undera ton. No man can afford to buy a stal- 
lion without first seeing these masterpieces that 1 have brought from Europe. I give an fron-clad guaranty, 
running for 2 years, with every animal solid. | am importing 40 head of big, heavy brood mares from the 
Perche, the very best mares that can be bad In France, also a few Belgian mares of the best quality grown. I 
expect to hold a public sale toward the latter part of April and sell these brood mares under the hammer. To 
those who want to ralse full blood Percherons, it will pay you better to buy these big, tine mares, bred and 
grown on the farms f{n France, from where has been imported for the past 40 years the grand Percheron stal- 
lions we have learned ‘to value so highly in America, and from whose pure blood traces can be seen on every 
farm in the United States. These mares are the fountain-head of pure Percheron breeding. This is the place 
to begin if you are going to ralse full blood Percherons. Everyone interested write me for price and date of 
sale. Remember, I am selling the best values in stallions and jacks every day. Don’t wait, but come and 
see me at once. Only mares will be sold in the sale. 
W. L. DeCLOW, Cedar Kapids Jack Farm, 


Lefebures Belgians 


NEW IMPORTATION FILLS MY 
LARGE BARNS WITH 


TON STALLIONS FOR APRIL TRADE 


Will show you 






Cedar Rapids, lowa 


















Will quote bargain prices for 30 days. Come and see. 
good ones. Eight miles west of Cedar Rapids. 


HENRY LEFEBURE, 


THE AVONDALE STUD FARM 


Our New Importation Has Just Arrived 
Consisting of 50 


CLYDESDALE STALLIONS AND MARES 


Some of the best that ever left Scotland. Also a few choice fashionably bred HACKNEYS and a 
few selected PERCHERONS. ‘This will make us upwards of 75 HEAD to select from, and for the 
next 30 days will sell at a low price for cash or bankable notes. We made our record in the 
show at lowa state fair, and at Illinois state fair we won more prizes than all other compet- 
itors put together. Those looking for first class stallions and mares kindly write us for prices 
and terms. Weare the largest importers of Clydesdales in the U.S 

Lafayette is on the C, R. I. & P., 40 miles north of Peoria, Ilinois. Prospective buyers will 
write for catalogue. Address 


JOHN LEITCH, ° . . . 







Fairfax, lowa 























Lafayette, Illinois 





























HEAVY BONED, DRAFTY, ACCLIMATED HOKSES 

You ask why we do not use more space to advertise one of the 
largest stallion concerns in the country. 

That is ONE of the reasons why we can sell GOOD stallions 
CHEAP. We raise our stallions in the open flelds, sell them our- 
selves at the barn, advertise conservatively, have what we advertise, 
keep down expenses, and by so doing can sell good stallions cheaper 
than others using different methods can sell culls. 

EMEMBER, every stallion sold under a positive guarantee. 
Life insurance furnished if desired. Come and see us or write today. 


ARLINGTON, NEBRASKA 


On main line of C. & N,-W. R. R., 25 miles northwest of Omaha 














M. L. AYRES, Shenandoah, lowa, 


Over 30 Wears a Breeder and Importer of 


PERCHERON HORSES 


A fine selection of young Stallions for sale, a number by the noted Brilliant bred stallion Blande 
$6577, so long at head of this stud. For bone, size and quality our stallions are unsurpassed. Anyone 
looking for a herd-heading stallion will do well to patronize me. Come and see or write. 


























When answering advertisements please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





















































ALEX. GALBRAITH & SON 


DE KALB, ILLINOIS 


are selling high class prize winning 


PERGHERONS, SUFFOLKS AND 
HAGKNEYS 


for less money than equal quality and breeding can be found elsewhere. Also 
the choicest lot of 


GLYDESDALE STALLIONS 


in the U. S. All ages from yearlings up. Ton horses with quality and action 
—home-bred and imported. Twenty-eight years at the front and every guar- 
anty made good, 


WRITE US 


























1878 1909 


TRUMANS’ CHAMPION STUD 


Special Prices for 30 Days on 


60 SHIRE, PERCHERON, BELGIAN 60 
AND HACKNEY STALLIONS 


The last International was acknowledged to be the greatest show on earth and our win- 
nings at that show prove absolutely that Trumans’ Shires and Hackneys are in a Class to 
themselves, and our Percherons are the best we can buy in France. 

All our prize winners are for sale. 

Remember, the first prize gelding (heavy class) shown by Morris & Co., at the last Inter- 
national was a GRADE SHIRE. Why not use a stallion that will produce this kind of geld- 
ings! If your community requires a STRICTLY FIRST CLASS DRAFT OR COACH STALLION 
please write us, We have been in the importing business 30 YEARS, and our customers are 
our friends. Our guarantees are liberal and we live up to them. 


Our Fifth Importation Since August, 1908, Arrived March 24th 


Write the publishers of this paper or any bank in Bushnell about us. Address for catalog 
and other information, mentioning this paper when writing. 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, BUSHNELL, ILLINOIS 
































Milford Stud 


Of Prize Winning 


PERGHERONS 


Our Specialty—Just a Few 


and All Good Ones 


Our last importation July 8th, 1908. If you 
want a choice draft stallion don’t fall to come to 
see me. Am sure my stallions will please you. 


S. B. FREY, Ames, lowa 














A reliable pedigree and good guarantee with every animal. 
Write or visit me if you desire first class stock. 





Statiions and Mares, Imported and Home 
Bred at Bargain Prices 


A. P. NAVE, Attica, Ind. 











old, 1800 to 22001bs. J.J. Burrier, Cedar, lowa. 


OR SALE CH EAP—Imported and home bred 


» @ DRAFT stallions and mares forsale. 30 black 
Percheron, Clyde and Shire stallions, 2 to 6 years e Percherons, 18 bay Shires, all recorded. Is 
for catalogue andprices. G. W. Bilbo, Creston, 
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a free booklet which gives full particulars 
concerning their Vulcanite roofing, and 
also tells how to test roofing, and they 
will be glad to forward a copy of it to 
any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who will 
write them at the above address. This 
roofing is sold by a good many dealers, 
put if your dealer does not keep it they 
will be glad to see that you are supplied. 
Simply send them your name and ad- 
dress, asking for their catalogue and 
samples, and they will be forthcoming 
at once. . 


NORTHERN GROWN SEED CORN. 


Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer wanting 
hardy northern grown seed corn will find 
the advertisement of the Northrup, King 
& Co., of 272 Bridge street, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, in this issue of particular inter- 
est. They refer therein to their Sterling 
white dent corn which took first prize at 
Minnesota and the Chicago National Corn 
Expositions, and they believe it to be the 
finest white dent corn for northern Iowa 
as well as Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin, maturing early and making a 
large yield, The ears average nearly a 
pound each, and the corn has often 
vielded as much as 100 bushels per acre. 
Minnesota No. 13 corn is a yellow dent, 
which was originated and bred by Prof. 
W. M. Hays, at the Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station, who is now with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. It is 
generally considered the standard yellow 
dent corn of the northwest. Their cat- 
alogue gives full particulars concerning 
both of these varieties. It is not too late 
to secure it, or if you are in a hurry for 
the corn you can wire them your order 
and it will be shipped at once. Be sure 
and read their advertisement if you are 
interested. 

DESIRABLE STALLS AND 
STANCHIONS. 

A firm that has made a specialty of 
cow stanchions and stalls is the Louden 
Machinery Company, of 608 Broadway, 
Fairfield, Iowa, and any reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer who is putting up a new 
eattle barn this year should not fail to 
write for the booklet this company has 
issued with reference to barn equipment. 
Their advertisement on page 663 will give 
our readers a good idea of their stalls and 
stanchions. They claim for them that 
they will give cows more comfort than 
other makes, yet keep them perfectly 
lined up. They are simple, very durable, 
are easily opened or closed with gloved 
hand, and.can not be opened by the ani- 


mal. Their large catalogue, however, 
gives full particulars concerning their 
stalls and also their other barn equip- 


and they simply ask that any read- 
er of Wallaces’ Farmer interested drop 
them a postal card or letter request 
therefor, mentioning the paper. 


HOW TO PREVENT BLACK LEG. 

The only sure way to prevent black leg 
is to vaccinate. A very convenient form 
of vaccine is found in the Blacklegoids 
made by Parke, Davis & Co., of Detroit, 
Michigan, one of the largest firms of the 


ment, 


kind in the world. Their Blacklegoids 
are small pills or pellets which are used 
by means of an _ injector. The pill is 
Placed just under the skin of the animal 


by a single thrust of the instrument. It 
is «a very simple matter to vaccinate a 
large number of calves in this way. 
Parke, Davis & Co. have issued a very 
interesting booklet with reference to 
black leg, its symptoms, treatment, etc., 
and they will be glad to forward a copy 
of it, together with their catalogue giv- 
ing full particulars concerning their vac- 
cine, to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
upon request, but they will appreciate 
the mention of the paper. 


ALBERTA LANDS. 

The O. W. Kerr Company, of Depart- 
ment 16, Minneapolis, Minnesota, who 
have made a specialty of lands in Canada 
for a good manv years, call attention to 
the desirable lands in southern Alberta 
which they now offer. They have issued 
« booklet giving full particulars concern- 
ing the low railroad rates which they 
can obtain for those who desire to look 
them over, as well as full information 
in regard to the lands. They would like 
to have Wallaces’ Farmer readers in- 
terested in the lands write for this book. 
hither a postal card or letter request will 
bring it. 

DESIRABLE PREPARED ROOFING. 

A ready-to-lay roofing that is recog- 
nized as one of the best made is Genasco 
the product of the Barber Asphalt Pav- 
ing Company, the largest producers of 
asphalt and manufacturers of ready-to- 
lay roofing, it is claimed, in the world 
Genasco is made of Trinidad Lake 
asphalt, and costs a little more’ than 
other roofing to start with, but the manu- 
facturers claim that it is the most eco- 
nomical in the long run. They will be 
glad _to send any of our readers inter- 
ested samples of their product and also 
their roofing guide book. Either a postal 
card or letter request to them at Chi- 
cago or New York will bring it. Write 
them, mentioning the paper. 


A GUARANTEED HEAVE REMEDY. 
, he Newton Remedy Company, of 
Toledo, Ohio, are manufacturers of New- 
tion's Heave Remedy, which they abso- 
lutely guarantee. They have issued a 
little booklet giving full pagticulars con- 
cerning their remedy, and the results it 
has accomplished, and they would like 
to send a copy thereof to readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer having heavey horses. We 


would heartily appreciate the favor if 
our readers would mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. Read their ad- 


vertisement. 
A NEW PERFECTION OIL COOK 
STOVE. 


An illustration of the above _ stove 
Which is made by the Standard Oil Com- 
Pany and sold by dealers throughout the 
country is contained in their advertise- 
ment on page 655. This stove will be 
fn, invaluable hely to the housewife in 
intensw™mer, as it keeps much of the 
the nse heat, out of the kitchen, doing 
ture work without raising the tempera- 
_ perceptibly above the temperature 
Of any other room in the house. As will 
© noted by the illustration, it is ar- 
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ranged much like the modern steel range, 
having a handsome cabinet top which 
gives a top shelf for warming plates and 
keeping cooked food hot. It also has drop 
shelves for holding small utensils, etc. 
It is made in three sizes, and can be 
had with or without the cabinet top, as 
desired. If you do not have a satisfac- 
tory .summer stove, better send for the 
literature which the Standard Oil Com- 
pany have issued with regard to this 
stove. 


“CEMENT WORKERS’ HAND BOOK.” 

This is the title of a very interesting 
and instructive booklet which the Mar- 
quette Manufacturing Company, of Dept. 
16, Marquette Building, Chicago, Illinois, 
are sending out free to those who write 
them for it, mentioning their advertise- 
ment in Wallaces’ Farmer. It tells how 
to build cement buildings, walls, tloors, 
fence posts, ete. It gives many inter- 
esting illustrations, and it is altogether 
a booklet that our readers will value 
highly if they contemplate putting up any 
kind of cement buildings. In writing for 
a copy thereof don't fail to look up their 
advertisement. 


A MUSIC CATALOGUE. 

All kinds of musical instruments are 
made a specialty of by Lyon & Healy, of 
No. 9 Adams street, Chicago, Illinois. 
They have everything in the line of band 
instruments, drums, and uniforms, mak- 
ing a specialty of this kind of goods, 
and also all other kinds of musical in- 
struments. Their catalogue gives full 
particulars, and they will be glad to 
have any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
interested in buying a musical instru- 
ment of any kind write them for a copy 
thereof. Mention the paper, pleae. 





Recent Public Sales 


THE BROOKLINE STOCK FARM 
COMPANY’S SHORT-HORN 
SA “ 

This firm was favored by a large at- 
tendance for their initial sale, which was 
held at Brookline Farm, near Aurora, 
Illinois, on Friday, April 23d. The cattle 
were a useful, well bred, prolific lot, with 
dual purpose characteristics that ap- 
pealed strongly to both farmers and 
breeders, who took advantage of the op- 
portunity to secure good foundation stock. 
Col. Woods opened the sale with a few 
good arguments showing the great need 
of cattle on the farms, and also accorded 
Mr. Stanton great credit and honor as 
a breeder of high class cattle. Professor 
Curtiss, of the Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege, also made a brief talk, urging bet- 
ter methods in agriculture and commend- 
ing the cattle in the sale. A good level 
of prices was maintained throughout the 
entire sale, not a single animal selling 
below $100. One cow, Stella 5th, reached 
the four-figure mark, going to Geo. J. 
Sayer, of Chicago, at $1,000, and this was 

V 


the top price of the sale. W. B. Riggs, 
of Mt. Sterling, Illinois, secured a valu- 
able cow in Lady Dorothy 42d at $310. 





Only four bulls were sold, the top price 





being $225, for the roan Foxglove bull 
Seotch Bud, which went to J. C. Year- 
gain, of Fowler, Illinois, at that price. 


The sale was conducted in the most hon- 
orable fashion and the crowd generously 
entertained. Cols. Woods and Carey M. 
Jones sold the cattle, assisted by Col. 
Cottingham in the ring. A list of sales 
is given below: 
Stella 5th, March, '05; Geo. J. Sayer, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gloster Star 4th, Dec., '01; Geo. J. 
Sayer 
Miss Council, Jan., 
son, Biandinsville, Pll... ..ccccecece 230 
Dainty Queen, Nov., ‘05; 


$1,000 


400 





EsMeeOOM, POGM oc c0scsssdanevece 275 
Lady Dorothy 42d, July, ’'05; W. B. 
Riggs, Sterling, Ill.......... inacee, SEO 
Lancaster Maid, Oct., ‘99; a 
Saunders, Manilla, Ia..... inesienn. ee 
Imp. Scottish Lass, April, °99; S. 


G. Eliason, Montevideo, Minn.... 205 





Broadhooks Maid, Sept., °04; Car- 

penter & Ross, Mansfield, O...... - 220 
Broadhooks Maid 3d, Dec., 

BE. its Cadeansbarae e 305 
Golden Primrose, March, 

Mathews, Morrison, IIll............ 165 
Imp. Violet, July, 99; 

PD Sc écniwaane sncedes rerreyy re 365 
Rosie, May, ‘02; Herr Bros. & Rey- 

OGM, TG, We Wine 6.636:65s0-0a0nec 205 
Genevieve of S. V., July, '04; N. P. 

Clarke, St. Cloud, Minn........... 310 
Sunset, Feb., 06; C. J. McMasters, 

eR EE) kcineieat. ob a:so ne DR Obeeae 230 
Wedding Gift 24th, July, ‘05; J. A. 

Henderson, Leland, Ill............ 120 
Wedding Gift 30th, June, '05; Stew- 

art Grove, Round Grove, IIl...... 190 
Wedding Gift 32d, July, ‘05; Ben 

Mathews & Son, Morrison, Ill..... 195 
Wedding Gift 35th, May, '06; Oliver 

Gwaneon, Altona, TWhicisccscccssce 200 
Princess Victoria 2d, April, '05; W. 

W. Boughton, Plainfield, Ill....... 210 
Mayflower 19th, May, ‘06; Geo. J. 

ei bo kcedh! Giants eanne eeeeats 275 


Mayflower 21st, r et. "Os < 


Geo. Allen 180 
Graceful Strathailan 2d, 3 


Nov., ‘03; 





J. A. Countryman, Rochelle, Il... 155 
Violet 2d, Nov., ‘07; . F. Brown, 
Minneapolia, BuInN. cccccsccsseses 200 
Fortuna’s Lady, Nov., ’07; S. G. 
PN ttsraiae s2pees eee 150 
Wedding Gift 37th, Sept., . 
COMMGTEGN: svnetee. adbuemeew oem 125 
Princess Victoria 3d, Jan., ’07; C. J. 
pT Pere eT a re eT ees 100 
Blossorn Queen, May, °07; Frank 
welson, Altona, TMi. s660060000800 200 
Royal Lady 3d, Oct., ‘03; jetts & 
Knetsch, Compton, Ill............ 145 


Archer Girl, Nov., '00; S. P. Brown, 
DOE. TE sawcekendeuesnesssecus 125 

Mada, March, °05; Betts & Knetsch 195 
jement Bell, April, ‘04; J. M 


Hutchinson, Dixon, Ill............ 150 
Minnie May 6th, July, ’06; N. P. 

CIBTEHOG: sccccs s6005260 eoesecesesos ° 215 
Imp. Maisie, Jan., ’98; J. M. Hutch- 

NOOR dixecoce wanes Cr err ee - 200 
Imp. Juno, May, °96; C. T. Nelson.. 155 





(31) 671 
IMPROVED HANDY 


Stallion Service Record 


A Necessity for Horsemen 
The Improved Handy Record 


is the best siallion breeding record pub- 
lished—convenient, compact and printed 
on tough paper to stand the “knocks.” 
Just fits the pocket and just “fills the bill.” 
The Improved Record is cloth 
bound, has numbered pages and 
index of mares and owners. 








Each Record contains blanks for com- 


plete breeding records of 100 mares, 
with blanks for return service, etc. Each 
blank has a contract to be signed by 
owner of mare, which then becomes a 
note for payment of the service fee. 


it Simplifies Collections and 
Protects the Stallion Owner 














There is also a gestation table show- 
ing dates for return service, blanks for groom’s expenses, blanks for 
recording payments, etc., etc. Hundreds are in use and everybody 
is pleased. 

THE HANDY RECORD PAYS FOR ITSELF EVERY DAY OF THE SEASON 
Price Only 75 Cents Postpaid 


Send ail orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, DES MOINES, IA. 

















rages NEW IMPORTATION 
Lancaster Knight, April, b  ereng s00 
J. Wilhort, Middletown, Ind...... 
Roan Sovereign, May, ‘08; Frank P h 0 St llio d M 
DO EPR ee ere 135 cic ef n a ns an ares 
Scotch Bud, May, ’08; J. C. Year- Arrived April 15th. 
Sane. DO, GK cocidsrcoencenen - 225 All blacks and grays,in good condition, 
Avondale’s Stamp, Aug., '08; W. H. with plenty of bone and quality. Write 
Roberts, Watertown, IIl........ one 2 or come and see us. 
mere NADY BROS., FAIRFIELD, IA 

$4 females ....... $7,865; average, $231.32 9 x . 
otra rrr 640; average, 160.00 e | 
cea: sue weees =| Ghieago Stock Farm Holsteins 


We have to offer a dozen finely bred bull calves 
from olliclally tested cows. These calves are from 2 
to 6 months, and will head any herd with credit. 
Iferd Tuberculine tested and free from contagious 
abortion. When you milk get enough toe 
pay you for your trouble. The Holsteins en 
able you to do It. 


CHICAGO STOCK FARM 
R. B. YOUNG, Prop. Buffalo Center, lowa 


M. E. JONES’ DISPERSION SALE. 

The dispersion of this noted herd, 
which took place at Chicago on April 22d, 
brought out a fair sized crowd of repre- 
sentative breeders from many different 
states, as the list of sales which follows 











will show By some prices might be — — 
considered conservative, especially on Cherry Grove Fatima 6th, May, '07; 
some of the best Scotch sorts, but all _ Rose BN tetas vedstecnaer esd ee 55 
things considered, it must be conceded a Sunshine Victoria, Oct., "04 (and b. 
call); Laneaghan Bros. s.seceesses 275 
good sale. A good demand prevailed for Banff’s Victoria, Oct., ‘07; Lewis 
the best bulls and suggests a good mar- Stookey, Harristown, Ill.......... . 130 
ket for Short-horns in the near future. Victoria Giltspur 7th, Jan., 07 
The imported cow Village Belle, with a oe ee. EE ere 175 
goou red bull calf at foot, topped the Victoria Giltspur 9th, Feb., ‘08; LL 
sale, going to Henry LBurline, of Cald- E. Surprenant, Kankakee, IIL..... 170 
well, Kansas, at $700. Mr. KBurline also Victoria Giltspur 4th, Oct., ‘00 (and 
took the imported cow Mary Gray, at b. calf); E. R. Ditmore, Newbern, 
$400. The bull Cumberland’s Best WS. hS4005 | cddduiede cewasaeucde-be 130 
topped the bull offering, going to Geo. Anna Secrecy, Dec., 04 (and c. calf); 
E. Brunken, of Crete, Nebraska, at $500. William EXCTRICMAN o.6s.cc0c6 ccc ces 175 
The young Merry Hampton bull Lord LBroadhooks Girl, May, ‘05 (and b 
Hampton went to H. D. Miller, of Mor- calf); J. A. Henderson, Leland, 
ley, Iowa, at $300. A number of light BN Siukshbia, wodd Make aaaae enews 6 175 
young heifers that sold unbred had a May Phyllis, Aue, '04 (and b. calf); 
tendency to lower the average. Many Ss. F. Smith, Kansasville, Wis 135 
will miss Mr. Jones from the Short-horn Cherry Grove Poppy 2d, Deec., ‘06; I° 
ranks, as he has been in the business i.  cardinarcchensccse anes 195 
for many years He conducted the Poppy 95th, March, '01 (and ec. calf); 
sale in a quiet and honorable manner. William Herkelman ........... A 100 
Cols. Woods and Carey M. Jones sold the Roan Daisy, March, '97 (and c¢. calf); 
cattle Below is given a list of sales at William Herkelman ........... ‘ 100, 
$100 and over which tells the story: Cherry Grove Lady 5th, June, ‘07; 
Imp. Mary Gray, March, '01 (and ec. Frank Nelson, Altona, IIl......... 100 
calf); Henry Burline, Caldwell, BULLS. 
DS Sct te ces aceteinasaeennaeeeee 400 Cumberland’s Best, July, ’07; George 
Imp. Village Belle, March, ‘98 (and Kk. Brunken, Crete, Neb.......... $500 
BD. Calii: Henry sBuriine. 5 6.000000 700 Lord Hampton, Nov., '07; H. D. Mil 
Dora May, Feb., ‘05 (and ec. calf); ler, Morley, SD sebsbisvesdanscies 300 
liose & Helm, Metropolis, Ill....... 230 Cherry Grove Banff 49th, July, (07 
Kintora, June, O41 ‘¢and b ealf); EEOUSY: TOUTING 650 660F5 Sed nb ons 6 175 
Peden Bros., Spencer, Ind.......... 210 Cherry Grove Banff 53d, Oct., ‘07; fe 
Cherry Lil, Dec., ‘06; Rose & Helm... 210 ec SN ac cedienedawensgien sean , 180 
Ida Lovely, May, ‘05 (and ec. calf); Cherry Grove Banff 40th, Jan., '07; H 
Jerome Hurley, Mount Carroll, IL. 200 I. Messenger, Lockport, Ill......... 150 
Scottish Rose, June, ‘05; Charles Cherry Grove Banff 57th, March, ‘08; 
Scheidecker, Sandwich, II -. 445 COM. GHP 0:60 inb48 5666 6isnr tenes 175 
Scotch Rose 6th, Jan., ‘08; _ Cherry Grove Banff 59th, April, ’08; 
Bilis. LAmegi, FA one 6.0 0.00:0: 0000000006 200 Prank NGO 05000000 eer reer re rn 100 
Fancy Bud 2d, Dec., '07; F. W. Hard- Cherry Grove Banff 47th, July, ‘07; 
ium, Wawkenne, W600 <é.o.v0:0c-00.00 - 160 Charles Metzger, Canning, 8S. D.... 100 
Highland Lass 4th, Jan., ‘06; J. H. oe SUMMARY 
Hi aldwell, ¢ earmont, Mo he eadoes igang? sa 135 SA TOMES vcidccces $6,440; average, $190 
ighland Lass, April, 98 (and b, 9 bulls 1.775: average ‘ 
“> . , : ¢ § ibtwewenennde ,(75; average, 197 
calf); Charles Giller, Whitehall, Il. 140 43 head 8.216° average 191 
Spicy Queen 2d, Dec., "07; Rose & < ‘ cceccccccccsse Solu, AVErage, ‘ 
REIT ioc cp nn ca wack acets pera waaay ae - 136 Sia cE 
Spicy Queen, March, '05; W. B. Rigg, Nady Bros., of Fairfield, Towa, have 
eS Se errr eee 280 just received a new importation of Per- 
Golden Tips 2d, Feb., '06 (and c. calf); cheron stallions and mares that are 
William Herkleman, Elwood, Ia.... 200 blacks and grays in color with heavy 
Proud Girl, Dec., ‘04 (and twin bone and quality. They arrived April 
calves) ; George Hall, Edgerton, 15th, and in good shape, and will be sold 
WIS. ..cceee esceccercecs 26:00 s:610' cos te right. Write Nady Bros. for prices, kind- 
Proud Girl 2d, Dec., '07; Lanaghan ly mentioning that you do so at the sug- 





Bros., Goose Lake, Ia..csccocccccce 100 gestion of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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The Most Spectacular Achievement Ever Known in Engine History 


A mammoth business on the Farm Pump Engine has been built up since our severe tests { 
were completed and it was released to the public one short month ago. It’s a landslide. Noth- |Remember these F acts 
ing like it has ever before been known. Our advertising began March Ist. Today we are: 
making these engines in five hundred lots and working overtime to keep up with our orders. 
Farmers literally by the THOUSANDS are writing for information and prices and are being 
referred to dealers or sold direct for the dealers’ accounts. New dealers are writing in at the 
rate of 12 to 15 a day, saying that their customers are clamoring to see the Wonder-Work- 
ing Farm Pump Engine and wanting the selling agency. Other dealers, who quickly saw the 
selling possibilities of this long-wanted engine and completed selling arrangements at once, 
have re-ordered as many as four times. Each re-order has been for a larger number. 


ms The hundreds of engines sold during the one short month have made every user a 

booster.”” We never got so many unsolicited testimonials in our lives before. Most of 
these letters make such strong statements about easy, continuous running up to 72 hours at a 
stretch without heating or trouble—about unexpected power and to spare—about convenience, 
sturdy efficiency and time and money saved, and are so unusually broad and enthusiastic that 
they actually sound “‘faked’’ or as though they had been bought. Yet every one came 
unsolicited and is an unbiased expression of the views of those who wrote them. 


We have been so busy assigning territory to dealers and getting out orders that we haven’t 
had time to write a single user to find out whether he was pleased or not—though our severe UP. It’s as persistent as a bull pup and 
tests of the Farm Pump Engine (covering a full year) before starting to make it, assured us won't let go until you shut it off or the fuel runs 


that every buyer would be. out. 


We can’t begin to tell you here of all the uses of 
Fuller & Johnson 


Farm Pump Engine 


from pumping. The catalog 
goes into that—tells how it’s 
Cutter, Washing Machine, Wringer — anything one 
mancan run. Fine for running a drag saw out 

















anil id 2 
The Farm Pump Engine requires no special 
foundation. Any good well platform is sufficient. 
A few minutes after you unload it from your wagon, 
it’s in place and at work. 


You-need no pump jack, no belts, no arms, no 
shafts—simply tighten four common nuts and you 
have a perfect pumping outfit. 


It runs quietly and practically, without vibration. 


You needn’t have a tank unless you want it. The 
Farm Pump Engine always starts at once and will 
fill the stock trough in a few minutes. By connect- 
ing on a piece of common pipe for extra air cham- 
ber or ‘‘head,’’ you can throw water over any 
ordinary anv direct from the pump. This 
gives PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE. It is geared 
so that.it will work in any well that a windmill 
pump will handle. Length of stroke is adjustable. 
It runs steadily and without undue heating, with : 


the thermometer 90 degrees in the shade, and does 
_ as well at 30 degrees below zero. IT CAN’T ; 

















used for irrigation, so you can 
have rain every night if you 
need it—tells how it’s arranged 
with puliey to run separator, 
the churn or other imple- 
ments—how it does the wash- 
ing and wringing out the 
clothes, and in dozens of ways 
helps the farmer and the 
farmer’s wife. 


BE SURE to 





This is the outy engine of its kind in existence. 
The Farm Pump Engine always starts easily and 


Name — - odieiaiia 


Town — endaneiepenmeaasenne 





works steadily without hitch, stop or trouble in 
the hottest summer or coldest winter—outdoors or 
inside, year in and year out, with no attention 
needed but to supply oil and gasoline. It costs 
only a few cents to run it a full day. 


Beats a Windmill All Hollow 


The Farm Pump Engine makes a power pumping 

lant out of any force pump by simply tightening 
Soar common nuts. Fhe illustration shows how. 
It only takes a minute or two. You need no special 
platform—no cement foundations—no anchor 

osts—no towers—no fixings of any kind. Just 
Bolt it in place and it’s ready for business. It costs 
far less than a first-class windmill outfit, and is 
always on the job. Once installed, you'll never 
have to break your back pumping water again. 
Furthermore, the Farm Pump Engine can never 
blow over or thresh itself to pieces as windmills do. 
You are care free in storms or calms. 

Farmers everywhere are replacing their unre- 
liable, risky windmills with this marvelous new 
labor-saving invention. 


Quickly Does All the Hard Chores 


The Farm Pump Engine will operate any machine 
which is ordinarily run by hand. It is so compact 
and light (weighs only a little over 200 lbs.) that 
you can load it-on a wheelbarrow and take it any- 
where about the place that you need power. It can 
be disconnected from the pump and put to work 
in the milk shed or the barn in a few minutes. 

There are dozens of places to use it on every 


farm, no matter how small. It will run Separator, 
Churn, Fanning Mill, Corn Sheller, Grindstone, Feed 


Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co., 207 Few St.,, Madison, Wis 
For 30-Years the Leaders in Standard Farm Machinery 


Manufacturers of a full line of Open Jacket Engines for Farm Use. Also Standard Farm Machinery, Plow: 
Fianters, Cultivators, Tobacco Transplanters, etc. 








Please send catalog telling all about the Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump 
Engine, and if factory is clogged with orders say how soon you could ship, 


in the woodlot —handiest thing you ever saw in 
dozens of ways. Every progressive farmer needs 
one or more. 


This Engine is a Genuine 
Fuller & Johnson Product 


Don’t confound this engine with the many ‘‘toys’’ 
on the market, built solely to sell, and which area 
nuisance instead of a help. The Farm Pump 
Engine is built from the same materials, in the 
same factory, by the same men as the higher 
— Fuller & Johnson Engines, which 

ave stood the test of time in every state in 
the Union. 


Every Farm Pump Engine is Fully 
Guaranteed for Strength, Durability 
and Steady Running ° 


There are dozens of other things we would like 
to tell you about this wonderful engine and the 
varied uses to which it can be put by those who 
have other uses than pumping. They are so im- 
portant and so vitally interesting that we 
urge you most earnestly to write for the 
book and learn them all. Do it today, 
before you forget. The coupon below-is 
for your convenience. 


The Farm Pump 
How We Sell 72° 2", Pamp 
through dealers only. If not yet in stock 
with your dealer, write today sure for catalog 


and price. We will then act as agent for the 
dealer to be appointed and sell you ourselves. 


ry 


TO DEALERS 


If you have not arranged to carry. the 
Farm Pump Engine, you should acé 
quickly. e shall appoint only one 

























Bfp Dentee’s POOH (Scene — 


—— Slatle——_____.. ~ 








dealer in a town, and all things being 
equal, it will be “first come, first 
served.” We have only just started to 
advertise, yet these long-wanted engines 
are elveady selling like wildfire. 


WRITE TODAY 
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use the Cou- 
pon and get 
the Catalog 
TODAY 
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” to any pump and work- 
ing in only a few minutes 
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